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THE    LAND    OF   SCOTT. 

J.  MACWHIRTRR,  A.R.A. 
FOREIGN  SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

Illustrated. 

VANDYCK.    Illustrated. 
FISHER  FOLK.    Illustrated. 
GERMAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART.    Illustrated. 
A  MODERN  HEROINE.    Illustrated. 
ANTON  VON  WERNER.    Illustrated. 
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Extract  from  "THE   TIMES." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  some  of  the  admirable  full-page  etchings ;  nothing 
more  delicately  executed  than  many  of  the  engravings ;  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
fac-similes  of  drawings  by  eminent  masters,  ancient  and  modern." 
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"  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  THE  ART  JOURNAL  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental." — The  World. 

"Delightfully  vaiied,  without  losing  sight  on  a  single  page  of  its  purpose." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  special  value  of  THE  ART  JOURNAL  lies  in  the  completeness  with  which  it  chronicles  the  art  doings  of 
the  year." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  numerous  fine  plates  in  different  styles  are  admirable  specimens  of  engraving,  and  very  representative  of 
different  schools  and  subjects,  while  the  woodcuts  are  creditable  to  all  concerned." — Queen. 

"  The  high  standard  of  excellence  which  THE  ART  JOURNAL  has  long  maintained  has  been  now  still  further 
exalted."— The  Echo. 
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PROGRAMME    FOR    1887. 

THE  Volume  for  the  coming  year  will  be  distinguished  by  the  following  features, 
which    will,  it  is    believed,  judging   from    the    experience  of  the  past,    be 
acceptable  to  its  subscribers. 


Midpath  Castle.    From  "  The  Land  of  Scott." 

A  Series  of  Papers  dealing  with  FOREIGN  SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE, 
will  be  written  by  Mons.  Villars,  Author  of  "  L'Angleterre  Pittoresque,"  and 
will  be  specially  illustrated  by  Mons.  Myrbach,  whose  drawings  in  "  Tartarin  sur 
les  Alpes,"  and  other  works,  have  a  wide  acceptance  on  the  Continent.  The 


Tour  embraces    Dover,  Ramsgate,    Canterbury,   London,  Wales,   Chester,    York, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Oxford,  and  Brighton. 

The  result  of  two  summers'  work  in  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT,  by  Mr.  MacWhirter, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Proprietors,  to  illustrate  "papers 
on  that  subject  which  will  be  written  by  Mr.  David  Hannay. 


Singing  Ballads.    From  "  Fisher  Folk,"  by  Lillias  H'assermann. 


The  interest  which  will,  during  the  next  year,  be  taken  throughout  the  British 
Empire  in  everything  appertaining  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  be  recognized 
in  the  ART  JOURNAL  by  a  series  of  papers  upon  THE  STATE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
PICTURES,  which  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's 


pictures ;   and  the   ROYAL  COLLECTION  OF  MINIATURES  AND  DRAWINGS,  which 
will  be  written  by  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  Her  Majesty's  Librarian. 

A  History  of  OLD  LONDON  EXHIBITIONS,  including  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 
•by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stephens,  will  be  illustrated  by  fac-similes  of  old  engravings  from 
the  collection  of  prints  at  the  British  Museum. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  insure 


interest,  variety,  and  fine 
workmanship  in  the  separ- 
ately printed  plates.  .  Those 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year  will  be — 

In  January:  "VENETIANS," 
an  Etching,  by  C.  O.  Murray, 
after  Luke  Fildes,  A.R.A. 

In  February:  "THE  LAST 
BIT  OF  SCANDAL,"  Line 
Engraving,  after  W.  F. 
Yeames,  R.A. 

In  March  :  "L'CEDIPE,"  Pho- 
togravure, after  J.  L.Gerome. 

In  April  :  "  IONA,"  Line 
Engraving,  after  J.  Mac- 
Whirter,  A.R.A. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS, 
to  which  a  considerable  place 
has  always  been  assigned 
in  the  programme,  will 
receive  their  due  share  of 
space.  The  following  papers 
are  already  arranged  for  : — 


Design  for  Table  Cover.    From  "  German  Schools  of  Art." 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  by  A.  Harris ;  THE  LACE  SCHOOLS  OF  BRUGES,  by 
Rose  G.  Kingsley;  HORN  DECORATION,  AND  CUT-LEATHER  WORK,  by  C.  G. 
Leland. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  articles  will  include  THE  MODERN  USE  OF  TERRA- 
COTTA, by  E.  Ingress  Bell ;  A  Staffordshire  Manor  House ;  Guisborough  Castle,  &c. 

The  articles  on  FEMALE  BEAUTY  as  expressed  by  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
unavoidably  postponed  from  last  year  through  the  illness  of  the  author,  will  be  given. 

LANDSCAPE  in  every  part  of  the  globe  will  be  illustrated.  In  addition  to  the 
serial  articles  before  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  noted  as  in  course 
of  preparation : — SANTA  BARBARA,  by  Edwards  Roberts ;  WORCESTERSHIRE 
ORCHARDS,  by  Rose  G.  Kingsley;  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES,  by  Wm.  Sharp;  THE 
SCENERY  OF  CEYLON  ;  IN  PICARDY  ;  FISHER  FOLK,  by  Lillias  Wassermann ; 
CROMER,  etc.,  etc. 

The  various  Exhibitions,  especially  the  important  one  at  Adelaide,  Australia, 
will  receive  extended  notice. 
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SIR   FREDERICK   LEIGHTON,    P.R.A. 


PART  I.— HIS   TRAINING. 


RANGE    possesses    in    its 
Academy  a  common  butt  for 
all   authors  who   doubt   whe- 
ther they  are  likely  ever 
to  belong  to  the  immor- 
tals.     In    England   the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
is  not  much  more  fortu- 
nate.    Like  its   French 
fellow-sufferer,  it  is  ridi- 
culed and  traduced  ;   like  the 
French  Academy,  it  exercises 
a  constant  influence  even  on 
its  enemies.     What  the  influ- 
ence  of    an  Academy   is  in 
national  Art,  that,  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  is  the  influence 

of  its  president.  Whoever  he  may  be,  a  Reynolds  or  a 
Lawrence,  a  Grant  or  a  Leighton,  the  Art  of  the  president 
is  bound  to  set  a  fashion.  Thus  he  strengthens  a  tendency, 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  a  representative  man,  he  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  main  current  of  the  ideas  of  his  time. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  particular  style  of  Art  has  many  direct  imitators. 
From  reasons  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  this  should  be  the  case.  His  influence 
has  been  of  a  much  more  lasting  and  valuable  kind.  He  has 
impressed  on  the  public  the  lesson  taught  long  ago  by  Plato, 
"that  harmony  and  grace  and  rhythm  depend  on  simplicity" 
— the  simplicity  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  He  is  never  tired, 
whether  by  precept  or  by  practice,  of  inculcating  the  truth, 
also  Platonic,  "that  if  our  youth  are  to  do  their  work  in  life, 
they  must  make  this  simplicity  their  perpetual  aim.  For  all  life 
is  full  of  those  qualities  which  are  based  on  simplicity,  and  so 
is  every  creative  and  constructive  art."  Thanks  in  great 
measure  to  Sir  Frederick,  Art  is  being  lifted  out  of  the  region 
of  domestic  and  sporting  incident,  and  given  a  wider  field 


to  roam  in.  That  the  president  has  been  able  to  do  this,  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  circumstances  of  his  education — those 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  "  Goethe,"  would  have 
us  believe  are  almost  without  influence  on  the  character. 
In  order  properly  to  understand  Sir  Frederick's  work,  and  the 
attitude  he  has  always  held  towards  painting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  surroundings  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  the  nature  of  the  friends  that  he  made. 

Frederick  Leighton  was  born  at  Scarborough  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1830.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
doctors,  and  though  men  of  much  cultivation,  had  no  gift 
of  Art.  Many  of  his  family  possess  a  great  talent  for  music, 
but  except  in  one  case,  that  of  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  there 
is  no  record  of  any  of  his  relations  who  ever  cared  to  draw. 
This  being  the  fact,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  find  that, 
so  long  as  he  can  recollect,  he  was  determined  to  be  an 
artist.  As  a  very  small  child  he  was  taken  abroad,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  delicate  health,  and  he  did  not  return 
to  England,  except  for  short  visits,  till  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  by  which  time  his  Art  had  in  all  essentials  taken  the  ply 
which  was  to  last.  In  these  early  years  all  his  spare  mo- 
ments were  spent  in  drawing,  and  the  sketch-books  that  he 
filled  were  endless.  He  was  not,  however,  by  any  means 
considered  by  his  family  as  a  youthful  genius,  and  the  only 
one  of  these  productions  which  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
served was  the  sketch  of  a  dog,  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  his  kinsfolk. 

An  accidental  visit  to  Mr.  Lance's  studio  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1839,  seems  to  have  given  reality  to  the  dreams  of  a  life 
devoted  to  Art,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  floating 
round  him.  Even  then,  like  most  children  of  imagination  and 
power,  Mr.  Leighton  had  the  longing  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  the  sense  that  he  would  one  day  achieve  distinction,  a 
feeling  that  is  not  vanity,  but  the  outcome  of  strong  indi- 
viduality. Unlike  those  of  most  little  dreamers,  however,  his 
visions  have  been  realised. 

It  was  apparently  at  this  period  that  the  subject  of  the  young 
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artist's  future  career  was  seriously  broached  to  his  father. 
There  existed  at  that  time  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  mind  of 
society  against  artists,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly,  against 
the  adoption  of  Art  as  a  profession  by  any  member  of  one's 
own  circle.  The  profession  of  artist  was  generally  consi- 
dered synonymous  with  that  of  idler,  pleasant  and  agree- 
able no  doubt,  but  absolutely  certain  to  waste  a  youth's  life. 
This,  as  we  know,  was  the  view  of  Clive  Newcome's  highly 
respectable  family.  In  fact,  careful  parents,  forty  years  ago, 
looked  on  the  matter  much  as  the  generality  of  fathers  of  our 


own  day  would  receive  a  proposal  to  allow  a  son  to  join  a 
tribe  of  gipsies. 

These  prejudices  were  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  but,  in  spite  of  his  own  feelings,  he  acted  most 
wisely  in  the  matter.  He  could  not  be  sure,  he  said,  that  the 
boy  had  any  real  gift  for  Art,  but  in  case  it  should  prove  to 
be  so,  his  son  should  never  have  to  feel  that  his  career  had 
been  spoilt  owing  to  the  years  lost  in  his  boyhood.  He 
would,  therefore,. give  him  every  facility  in  his  power,  provide 
him  with  the  best  masters,  and,  later,  himself  teach  him 


No.  2.—£lijah  in  the  H  ilderness.     Exhibited  at  ike  Riyal  Academy  1879. 


anatomy.  At  the  same  time,  artist  or  not,  he  intended  his 
son  should  be  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and  he  must  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  days  to  studying  like  other  boys.  So, 
in  1840,  they  all  went  to  Rome,  where  the  child,  not  yet  ten, 
began  regularly  to  learn  drawing  under  Signer  Meli.  Two 
years  later  they  moved  to  Dresden,  where  Sir  Frederick  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  gallery,  and,  after  a  short  stay 
there,  travelled  on  to  Berlin,  where  he  attended  classes  at 
the  Academy. 

By  his  twelfth  year  this  wandering  life,  aided  by  a  won- 


derful natural  aptitude,  had  enabled  him  to  talk  with  ease 
German,  French,  and  Italian  ;  while  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father  he  was  engaged  in  studying  Greek 
and  Latin.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  1843, 
that  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Frankfort ;  and  his  stay  there  was 
only  temporary,  for  in  the  winter  of  1844  he  accompanied  his 
family  to  Florence.  It  was  here  that  at  last  the  question  of 
his  future  was  decided.  With  the  free  artistic  life  and  the 
old  traditions  of  Florence  round  him,  Mr.  Leighton  must 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  the  boy  in  such  ;i 


PART   I.- 1 1  IS   TRAINING. 


place  if  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  still  to  be  thwarted, 
so  he  consulted  an  artist,  then  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  day,  "What  is  he  to  be?  Shall 
1  make  him  an  artist?"  "Sir,"  answered  Hiram  Power, 
"  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  Nature  has  done  it 
for  vou  " 


After  this  was  once  decided,  the  artistic  education  began 
in  good  earnest.  The  future  president  attended  anatomy 
classes  in  the  hospital,  under  Zanetti,  studied  from  nature 
out  of  doors,  painted  in  oils,  and  did  a  portrait  of  himself, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  to  his  old  schoolmaster  in  Frank- 
fort. These  were  the  amusements  of  his  leisure,  for  he  still 
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continued  his  various  studies  in  other  branches  of  learning, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Bezzuoli  and  Segnolini.  At  that  period  the 
style  of  the  Florentine  school  was  full  of  glaring  faults  and 
mannerisms.  It  was  exceedingly  florid,  and  abounding  in 


conventionalisms  of  its  own.  The  new  pupil  was  a  boy  of 
great  natural  quickness,  and  extraordinarily  receptive.  He 
was  very  young  too — hardly  fourteen— and  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  all  these  things  combined,  he  exaggerated  ever)' 
Florentine  mannerism  and  every  defect.  The  masters  were 
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very  proud  of  his  talent,  and  encouraged  him  in  every  way  ; 
thus  he  became  more  confirmed  in  faults,  which  it  took  later 
some  years'  hard  work  to  eradicate. 

He  did  not,  perhaps  fortunately,  remain  long  at  Florence. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  returned  to  his  school  at 
Frankfort,  and  when  he  was  allowed  to  leave  it,  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen,  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  Stadtelsches 
Institut  in  the  city,  of  which  Professor  Becker  was  then  the 
head.  In  1848  he  quitted  Frankfort  and  went  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Wiertz  and  the  great  historical 
painter  Gallait.  Here  he  worked  by  himself,  and  painted  a 
picture  of  Cimabue  finding  Giotto,  at  the  moment  when  the 
young  shepherd  was  busy  drawing  one  of  his  flock,  with  a 
sharp  stone  on  a  smooth  slab  of  rock.  The  picture  was 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Leighton's  artist  friends  at  Frankfort, 
and  the  fine  colour  particularly  commended.  He  also  painted 
a  few  more  pictures,  among  them  an  Othello  and  Desde 
mona,  and  about  this  time,  too,  another  Rembrandtesque 
portrait  of  himself.  This  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  It 
represents  a  slight  olive-skinned  boy,  with  his  head  partly 
turned,  and  dark  straight  hair  falling  over  one  side.  The 
mouth  is  a  little  open,  and  the  modelling  of  the  nose  and 
upper  part  of  the  face  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  president 
of  later  years. 

In  1849  the  student  spent  a  few  months  in  Paris,  copying 
Titian  in  the  Louvre,  and  working  hard  from  the  life  in  a 
school  at  the  Rue  Richer,  if  we  may  so  designate  a  collection 
of  youths  who  studied  in  their  own  way  without  a  master. 
The  person  who  stood  nominally  in  that  capacity  was  an  old 
gentleman,  so  diffident  of  himself  that  when  he  had  made  the 
few  mild  remarks  that  did  duty  for  criticism,  he  would  add  in 
a  deprecatory  tone,  "  Voila  mon  opinion." 

A  very  different  sort  of  master  and  critic  was  Steinle,  at 
Frankfort,  to  whom  Sir  Frederick  went  on  first  leaving  Paris. 
This  great  painter,  who  is  still  living,  was  the  friend  and 
junior  contemporary  of  Overbeck.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  new  religious  school  of  painters,  or  Nazarenes,  as  they 
were  called,  severe  and  almost  ascetic  in  their  style.  To 
such  a  man  as  this  the  faults  of  the  Florentine  school  were 
abhorrent,  and  he  set  himself  sternly  to  correct  them.  This 
took  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  pains.  During  the 
five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Florence,  Sir 
Frederick  had  received  no  teaching  at  all,  and  had  pro- 
ablybeen  confirmed  in  his  mannerisms.  However,  Steinle 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  pupil  whose  capacity  for  work  '  f 
was  only  equalled  by  his  powers  of  assimilation,  and  in 
the  end  the  defects  were,  for  the  most  part,  overcome. 

His  stay  at  Frankfort  on  this  occasion  lasted  till  the  end 
of  1852.     His  only  holiday  was  a  short  one  in  1851,  when  he 
rushed  over  to  London  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  future  colleagues.     A 
curious  memento  is  still  left  of  his  residence  in  Germany. 
An  artist's  festival  was  to  be  held  at  Darmstadt,  and  Sir       , 
Frederick  and  one  of  his  fellow-students,  Signor  Gamba,        [' 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  paint  a  fresco  for  the  occasion, 
in  an  old  ruined  castle  near  the  town.     The  design  was 
speedily   sketched   after    the    most    approved    mediaeval 
fashion,   and  no  time  was  lost  in  executing  the  fresco. 
The  subject  was  a  knight,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  castle,  welcoming  the  guests  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  was  Spring  receiving  the  representatives  of  the  three 
arts — all  of  them  caricatures  of  well-known  figures.     In  one 
corner  were  the  two  young  artists  themselves,  surveying  the 


pageant.  The  schloss  where  this  piece  was  painted  is  still 
in  ruins,  but  the  Grand  Duke  has  lately  erected  a  wooden  roof 
over  the  fresco,  to  preserve  it  from  destruction. 

Under  Steinle's  guidance  Sir  Frederick  painted  several 
pictures,  among  them  one  of  Tybalt  and  Romeo,  and  a  car- 
toon of  the  Plague  of  Florence,  the  details  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  Boccaccio.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  horrible 
in  itself,  but  affords  great  scope  for  dramatic  treatment  in 
the  contrast  between  the  merry  revellers  on  one  side  of  the 
picture  and  the  death-cart  and  its  pile  of  corpses  on  the 
other ;  while  in  the  centre  is  the  link  between  the  two — a 
terror-stricken  woman  attempting  to  escape  with  her  baby 
from  the  pestilence-stricken  city.  We  shall  look  in  vain 
among  the  president's  later  works  for  any  picture  with  a 
similar  motif.  In  general  he  shares  Plato's  opinion  that 
violent  passions  are  unsuitable  subjects  for  Art ;  not  so  much 
because  the  sight  of  them  is  degrading,  as  because  what  is 
at  once  hideous  and  transitory  in  its  nature  should  not  be 
perpetuated. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1852  that  the  artist  went  to  Rome, 
a  great  event  in  the  history  of  a  painter.  During  the  next 
year  or  two  he  made  many  acquaintances,  and  some  of  the 
friends  whose  affection  has  remained  with  him  all  through  his 
subsequent  life.  It  was  not  only  amongst  artists  that  he  was 
a  welcome  guest.  His  genial  manners  and  varied  attainments 
made  him  popular  in  every  circle,  and  with  many  different  • 
kinds  of  men.  The  Rome  of  those  days,  the  Rome  that 
Thackeray  has  described,  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  de- 
lightful place.  After  working  and  learning  all  day  in  a  city 
whose  very  stones  cry  out  and  teach  some  fresh  lesson,  the 
young  artist  could  turn  for  enjoyment  to  the  society  of  Robert 
Browning;  Arpad,  the  Hungarian  historian;  Mrs.  Kemble  ; 
the  painter,  Hebert ;  and  Thackeray,  who  once  confided  to 
him  his  intention  of  relinquishing  the  field  of  domestic  novel- 
writing,  for  which  he  did  not  think  himself  fitted  (he  was  then 
writing  "  The  Newcomes"),  and  giving  himself  up  exclusively 
to  historical  fiction.  He  intended  shortly  to  begin  a  novel  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  he  had  ready  mapped  out  in  his 
head.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  caused  him 
to  give  up  this  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Thackeray 


.A'o.  4. — Sketch  of  Dante  in  Exile.     Exhibited  Kiyal  Academy  1864. 


was  quite  in  earnest  ;  at  this  very  time  he  composed,  not  a 
romance  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but—"  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring."  Once,  in  Rome,  Sir  Frederick  met  George  Sand,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  her,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
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now  be  admired  in  the  galleries.     For  much  of  this  change 


said  anything  worth  recollecting,  or  to  have  impressed  him  as 
she  did  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  He  also 
made  acquaintance  with  George  Mason, 
the  painter  of  '  The  Harvest  Moon  ;' 
the  present  Lord  Lyons ;  Gibson,  the 
sculptor;  and  many  other  eminent  men. 
At  this  period  Sir  Frederick  was  very 
busy  painting  his  first  well-known  pic- 
ture, '  Cimabue's  Madonna  carried  in 
Procession  through  the  Streets  of  Flo- 
rence.' On  this  Sir  Frederick  had  been 
working  for  two  years,  and  it  was 
finished  and  exhibited  in  London  in 
1855.  This  was  his  first  introduction 
to  the  English  public,  though  Thackeray 
before  now  had  carried  his  fame  into 
the  world  of  English  artists  when  he 
told  Millais  that  he  had  just  met  in 
Rome  a  "versatile  young  dog  who  will 
run  you  hard  for  the  presidentship  one 
day." 

After  taking  his  picture  to  London, 
and  spending  most  of  the  season  there, 
Sir  Frederick  went  over  to  Paris,  and 
settled  himself  in  the  artistic  quarter 
of  the  Rue  Pigalle.  Here,  studying 
and  painting  as  industriously  as  ever, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
artists  at  that  time  in  Paris — Decamps, 
Robert  Henry,  Ricard,  and  Ary  Schef- 
fer  ;  Ingres,  too,  he  saw,  but  only  once. 
His  principal  work  during  his  residence 
in  Paris  was  the  '  Triumph  of  Music," 
exhibited  in  1856,  a  remarkable  picture 
in  many  ways  for  a  young  man  to  paint, 
but  which  was  never  destined  to  be 
"  understanded  of  the  people."  Of 
this,  however,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  at  length  by-and-by. 

The  greater  part  of  1857  was  passed 
in  Paris,  and  in  1858  the  artist  came 
back  to  London,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  the  new 
school  of  Pre-Raphaelites — to  Rossetti, 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Millais.  During 
these  past  years  Art  had  been  under- 
going a  great  change  in  England.  In 
the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
rise  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  a  para- 
lysing conventionality  both  of  colour 
and  subject  had  crept  over  it.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  smooth,  hard 
methods  of  painting,  the  crude  colours, 
and  the  high,  foolish  foreheads  and 
elaborate  ringlets  of  the  ladies  of  that 
period,  no  matter  whether  the  picture 
was  a  portrait  for  the  "Book  of  Beauty," 
or  the  artist's  idea  of  Desdemona  or 
Rebecca.  Traces  of  that  era  of  stag- 
nation linger  with  us  yet,  almost  pathe- 
tically. But  in  Art,  as  in  everything 
else,  individuality  is  allowed  freer  play, 
and  several  distinct  types  of  the  female  countenance  may  we  have  to  thank  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revival. 


True,   the 
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artists  who  led  the  movement  fell  from  one  extreme  into  the 
other,  and  were  to  the  full  as  extravagant  and  conventional 
in  their  fearless  new  fashion  as  the  most  typical  Academician 


'A'o.  6. — Sketch  of  the  Gaditan  Dancing  Girl. 

could  have  been  in  his  "  Book  of  Beauty"  manner.  But  it 
was  of  course  necessary  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  a  long 
way  in  this  direction  before  the  happy  medium  could  be 
approached.  Owing  to  his  foreign  education,  Sir  Frederick 
had  escaped  both  contemporary  dangers,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  difficulties  of  his  own  to  contend  with. 

In  1858,  when  he  met  for  the  first  time  the  three  great 
Pre-Raphaelite  artists,  Mr.  Millais,  with  some  others  who 
had  followed  him,  were  just  beginning  to  shake  off  some  of 
their  youthful  absurdities,  while  retaining,  to  their  immense 
advantage,  the  glow  of  colour  and  wider  interests  and  more 
conscientious  methods  which  marked  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
movement.  The  days  of  The  Germ  were  over,  the  childish 
things  were  being  put  away,  and  with  them  something  of 
early  freshness  and  enthusiasm  was  departing.  It  was  into 
this  secondary  state  of  things  that  Sir  Frederick  came,  and 
of  this,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was  not  slow  to  reap  the  fruits. 
One  is  more  and  more  struck  with  the  variety  of  subjects  that 
he  painted,  and  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  treatment. 
Mythology,  Scripture,  Vasari,  were  all  illustrated  in  their  turn, 
and  were  interspersed  with  pictures  of  a  more  fanciful  nature, 
and  with  portraits. 

To  these  were  now  to  be  added  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  the  artist  ever  accomplished — things  of  the  utmost 
value  to  young  students — the  studies  done  during  the  spring 
of  1859  at  Capri.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  celebrated 
drawing  of  the  'Lemon  Tree,'  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1880;  a  small  pencil  study,  but  showing  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  truth,  delicacy,  and  care  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  all  the  work  of  the  president. 
No  Pre-Raphaelite  that  ever  lived  could  have  designed  it 
more  minutely,  yet  the  effect  has  nothing  whatever  niggling 
about  it.  If  he  had  never  drawn  anything  else,  the  '  Lemon 
Tree '  alone  would  have  left  assurance  of  an  artist.  Un- 
luckily the  drawing  is  not  suited  for  reproduction  within  our 
space,  and  by  processes  of  engraving. 

It  was  in  1860  that  Sir  Frederick  came  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  London,  instead  of  merely  spending  the  summer 
there,  as  for  the  last  five  years  he  had  done,  visiting  chiefly 
his  friend  Mr.  Greville.  Now  he  went  to  live  at  2,  Orme 
Square,  where  he  remained  till  he  moved  into  his  present 


house  in  Holland  Park  Road,  in  1866.  Four  years  later 
(1864)  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  and 
painted  'Golden  Hours,'  which  at  once  became  a  popular 
favourite. 

From  this  point  we  notice  in  Sir  Frederick's  pictures  an 
increasing  love  of  all  things  Greek,  and  a  tendency  to  select 
his  subjects  from  the  old  classic  tales,  from  the  literature  to 
which  the  world  must  always  return  in  every  revival  of  Art 
and  poetry.  This  Hellenism,,  still  caviare  to  the  general, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  his  best  and  most  careful 
pictures  are  only  appreciated  by  a  few.  The  very  miscel- 
laneous public  that  throng  the  rooms  in  the  Academy  stand 
and  wonder,  with  much  the  same  expression  on  their  fac*es  as 
may  be  seen  on  those  of  average  Englishmen  when  listening 
to  plays  in  a  foreign  tongue.  They  can  understand  a  picnic 
by  the  Thames,  a  girl  in  a  boat,  a  curate  and  a  poor  woman, 
an  organ  boy,  or  a  match  seller,  but  the  despair  of  Electra, 
or  the  tigerish  patience  of  Clytemnestra  waiting  for  her 
victim,  is  quite  beyond  them. 

The  autumns  of  all  these  years  were  spent  in  lovely  foreign 
towns,  which  had  the  twofold  result  of  adding  to  Sir  Frede- 
rick's store  of  sketches  and  to  the  number  of  languages  of 
which  he  is  master.  In  1866  he  went  to  Spain,  and  the  following 
year  to  the  East.  In  1868  he  was  made  a  full  Academician,  and 
in  the  autumn  after  he  went  up  the  Nile  in  company  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  some  others,  in  a  steamer  put  at  his  disposal  by 


No.   7. — A  Contrast. 

the  Khedive.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  Sir  Frederick 
came  across  a  small  child  with  the  strangest  and  most  limited 
idea  of  full  dress  that  probably  ever  occurred  to  mortal — a 
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tiny  coin  strung  on  to  one  of  her  strong  coarse  hairs.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  neglect  his  opportunities,  but 
made  many  studies,  not  only  of  the  scenery,  but  likewise  of 
the  very  original  people.  One  of  these  pictures,  a  woman's 
head,  with  a  folded  drapery  across  the  forehead,  and  falling 
in  straight  lines  down  either  side  of  the  face,  still  bears, 
after  the  endless  centuries,  a  singular  resemblance,  both  in 
type  and  expression,  to  the  Sphinx.  There  is  a  little  more 
of  life  and  expectation  in  the  Jiving  face,  but  that  is  all. 
Not  so  calm  is  the  young  peasant  with  a  fine  profile,  or  the 
old  man  done  at  the  same  period.  Each  has  a  look  of  blended 
eagerness  and  mysticism  in  his  eyes,  to  which  in  the  old  man 
is  added  a  kind  of  philosophical  weighing  of  the  world,  and 
an  air  of  not  expecting  too  much  from  it. 

A  journey  to  the  East  and  Damascus  in  the  autumn  of  1873 
bore  fruit  in  a  quantity  of  most  interesting  sketches,  chiefly 
of  Damascus.  The  old  town,  which  is  the  centre  of  so  many 
traditions,  legendary,  Christian,  mediaeval,  and  pagan,  has 
always  had  attractions  of  its  own  which  outweigh  those  of 


any  other  city  of  the  East.  Sir  Frederick  fell  under  the  charm 
of  Damascus,  and  made  many  studies,  some  of  which  have 
since  been  expanded,  of  the  windowless  towers  and  houses, 
whose  stern  fronts  could  never  suggest  to  the  uninitiated  the 
glow  of  flowers  and  colours  of  all  kinds  to  be  found  within. 

It  was  in  November,  1879,  that  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  shortly  afterwards  knighted.  The 
office  demands  many  qualities  besides  that  of  merely  being  a 
good  painter.  It  requires  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  much 
social  tact,  a  good  business  man,  and  a  man  of  ready  speech, 
for  the  duties  of  the  position  are  as  many  as  they  are  various. 
The  president  has  perforce  to  mix  a  great  deal  in  society,  to 
make  many  speeches,  and,  what  is  often  more  difficult,  to  listen 
blandly  while  others  are  making  them.  *  He  has  to  organize 
and  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  reconcile 
as  far  as  may  be  the  numerous  conflicting  elements  contained 
in  the  body.  He  has  to  superintend  the  Academy  schools, 
and  be  ready  to  advise  or  encourage  the  young  artists  who 
may  seek  his  counsel.  These  and  many  other  things  a  presi- 
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dent  has  to  do.  Most  people  will  agree  that  at  no  time  could 
a  man  be  found  to  unite  all  necessary  qualities  in  himself 
more  completely  than  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  There  is  only 
one  thing  he  does  not  do  that  we  wish  he  would  do,  namely 
to  give  lectures  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessor,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Those  who  have  listenpd  to  the  addresses 
which  he  has  delivered  periodically  on  the  occasion  of  the 
prize-giving  at  the  Academy  school,  will  be  the  most  earnest 
in  wishing  for  more  consecutive  discourses.  No  man  living 
has  travelled  more  in  the  old  homes  of  Art,  especially  in  Greece, 
that  promised  land  into  which  Sir  Joshua  did  not  enter.  Sir 
Frederick's  lectures  would  thus  supply  the  very  elements 
which  Sir  Joshua's  missed — the  element  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  early  Greek  and  early  Italian  achievements.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  last  part  of  our  subject :  the  attitude 
held  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  towards  painting  in  general. 
He  has  tried  to  follow  the  Greek  axiom,  "  nothing  too  much," 
and  has  chosen  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  neglect  the 
ancients,  nor  on  the  other  to  copy  them  in  a  servile  way. 


It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reproduce  in  one  century  and  under 
one  set  of  conditions  the  art  of  another  century  which  has 
grown  out  of  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  One  might  as 
well  wear  a  toga  in  London  or  try  to  live  in  a  Greek  house 
in  New  York.  In  architecture  this  kind  of  experiment  is 
sometimes  tried,  and  the  result  is  a  record  of  consequent 
hideous  failures.  All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  master 
the  principles  that  inspired  the  old  building  or  the  old  pic- 
ture ;  and  then,  if  they  are  Solid  and  immovable,  and  not 
transitory  and  the  result  of  the  individual  temperament  of 
the  artist,  we  can  appropriate  what  in  them  is  of  service,  and 
make  them  part  of  ourselves. 

The  pictorial  art  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  was  more 
elevating  and  impressive  than  our  own,  because  the  subjects 
painted  were  those  that  were  native  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  formed  part  of  their  daily  lives.  When  Polyg- 
notos  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  his  pictures  of 
Odysseus  in  the  nether  world  seeking  to  learn  from  the  soul 
of  Teiresias  when  he  was  to  revisit  the  earth  and  return  to 
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Ithaca,  or  when  Orcagna  painted  his  frescoes  of  '  Hell '  and 
'  Judgment '  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  they 
were  painting  what  was  as  much  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  the  Pan-Athena'ic  Procession,  or  the  fights  between  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines.  Nowadays,  life  being  more  hurried  and 
complex,  people  will  not  give 
free  play  to  their  imaginative 
faculties,  and  prefer  the  absolute 
realism,  which  gives  them  no 
trouble,  to  the  most  delicate 
fancy  in  the  world.  Besides 
this,  we  go  to  church,  instead 
of  the  church  coming  to  us,  in 
our  streets  and  amongst  our 
fields,  as  was  the  case  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  no  longer  the 
possibility  of  painting  religious 
pictures.  The  consciousness  in 
the  painter  of  the  instant  com- 
prehension and  sympathy  of 
those  around  him  is  lacking, 
his  own  faith  is  wanting,  the 
subject  has  struck  him  as  pic- 
turesque, and  that  is  all.  So 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
design  is  timid  in  conception 
and  commonplace  in  execution. 
What  does  extort  the  public  ad- 
miration is  a  picture  of  Hur- 
lingham,  or  a  scene  of  domestic 
life — a  bishop  or  a  baby.  Living 
at  a  period  when  these  prefer- 
ences are  so  strong,  one  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  ignore  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  steer 


of  mediaeval  Art,  and  given  us  the  intensely  human  story  of 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  worn  out,  bodily  and  mentally,  with 
the  weight  of  the  mission  laid  upon  him,  and  the  prophet 
Elisha,  touched  by  the  grief  of  the  woman  who  had  shown 
him  so  much  kindness,  putting  to  the  noblest  use  the  power 

that  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
and  restoring  her  son  to  life. 
He  has  turned  the  fondness  for 
pageant,  inherent  in  every  na- 
tion, to  account,  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Festival  of  the 
Daphnephoria,  and  has  por- 
trayed for  us  the  most  graceful 
of  all  idylls  in  the  maiden  Nau- 
sicaa,  leaning  against  the  door- 
way of  her  father's  house,  watch- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the 
stranger  who  has  taken  her  heart 
captive,  unconscious  all  thewhile 
why  she  looks  for  him,  or  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  soft  me- 
lancholy that  is  stealing  over 
her. 

To  say  that  he  sometimes  fails, 
and  that  the  picture  we  see  is 
not  the  picture  of  his  ideal,  is 
only  to  state  what  he  knows  far 
better  than  any  of  us.  What 
actor  can  truly  render  to  his 
audience  the  character  as  con- 
ceived by  him  ?  What  poet  is 
ever  satisfied  with  the  beauty 
of  his  rhythm  ?  Well,  perhaps 
some  poets  are  happy  in  this 
matter  of  being  self-satisfied. 
But  in  painting,  as  in  every- 
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clear  of  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  dig  up  and  clothe  in  robes 
of  state  what  has  long  been  dead  and  buried. 

It  is  in  this  position  of  affairs  of  Art  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  has  had  to  choose  his  part.  He  has  taken  the  love 
of  sacred  subjects  which  forms  the  inspiration  of  three-fourths 


thing  else,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  remark  three  hundred  years 
ago  is  as  true  as  ever  to-day:  "Whoso  shoots  at  the  mid- 
day sun,  though  he  be  sure  that  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark, 
yet  sure  he  is,  that  he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  that  aims 
but  at  a  bush." 


Sketch  of  Foliage  for  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 


No,  ii.— Winding  the  Skein.    Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1878. 
By  permission  of  The  Fine  Art  Society. 
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E  have  already  referred 
to  Sir  Frederick's  early 
pictures,  which  had 
gained  him  a  name 
amongst  his  fellow- 
artists,  but  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  Bri- 
tish public  did  not  take 
place  till  theyear  1855. 
For  more  than  two 
years  he  had  been  in 
Rome,  devoting  the 
bulk  of  his  time  to 
painting  the  great  pic- 
ture of  Cimabue'  s '  Ma- 
donna being  carried 
in  Procession  through 
the  Streets  of  Flo- 
rence.' The  large 
number  of  figures  ne- 
cessary to  the  subject 
made  the  task  of  composition  a  difficult  one  ;  the  act  of  public 
homage  paid  to  his  art,  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  Florentines  by  the  skill  of  the  earliest  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  had  fired  the  young  artist's  fancy,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  too  would  do  his  part  in  commemorating 
the  triumph  .of  Cimabue.  Vasari  tells  us  the  reason  that 
this  Madonna  obtained  a  reputation  so  far  exceeding 
that  of  all  earlier  pictures,  and  his  remarks  bring  into 
curious  contrast  the  different  ways  of  thought  prevailing 
in  13th-century  Florence  and  those  of  igth-century  Lon- 
don. "  It  was  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella," 
says  Vasari,  "  where  it  is  suspended  on  high  between 
the  chapel  of  the  Rucellai  family  and  that  of  the 
Bardi,  of  Vernio.  This  picture  is  of  far  larger  size 
than  any  that  had  been  painted  down  to  those  times, 
and  the  angels  surrounding  it  make  it  evident  that, 
although  Cimabue  still  retained  the  Greek  manner,  he 
was  nevertheless  approaching  the  modes  of  outline  and 
general  method  of  modern  times.  Thus  it  happened 
that  this  work  was  an  object  of  so  much  admiration  to 
the  people  of  that  day — they  never  having  seen  any- 
thing better — that  it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  festal  demonstrations, 
from  the  house  of  Cimabue  to  the  church,  he  himself  being 
highly  rewarded  and  honoured  for  it." 


In  London,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  populace  would  neither 
know  nor  care  if  the  method  was  archaic,  as  that  of  Pollajuolo, 
or  modern,  as  that  of  Frith ;  and  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
carry  a  machine  in  procession  than  a  work  of  Art.  It  was, 
however,  this  incident  in  the  history  of  Florence  and  the  life  of 
Cimabue  that  Sir  Frederick  chose  for  His  first  picture  that 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  on  its  exhibition 
or  rejection  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  his  future  career. 
The  background  represents  the  hills  of  Florence,  and  in 
front  of  them  stretches  a  wall,  which  serves  to  throw  into 
relief  the  procession  passing  before  it.  In  the  left-hand 
corner  (as  we  look  at  it)  are  a  group  of  Florentines  of  all 
ages,  dressed  in  colours  sufficiently  subdued  not  to  distract 
the  eye  from  the  central  and  important  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. Behind  them  walks  Cimabue  himself,  clad  in  white, 
with  a  wreath  surmounting  the  curious  kind  of  white  peaked 
cap  then  worn,  and  leading  by  the  hand  his  pupil  Giotto, 
who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  must  have  looked  very  young 
for  his  years.  The  boy,  with  a  tight-fitting  garment  of  dark 
purple,  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  post  of  honour  that 
he  holds,  for  he  is  hanging  back,  as  if  he  would  fain  join 
some  kindred  spirits  in  the  crowd  and  go  to  play.  Behind 
comes  what  we  may  call  the  bier,  covered  in  white,  with  a 
beautifully  painted  piece  of  colour,  of  which  red  is  the  predo- 


A'o.  13. — Elisha  raising  the  Son  of  the  Shunammite.    Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  1 88 1. 

minating  hue,  to  the  front.  This  is"  added  to  break  the  line 
between  the  white  of  the  bier  and  the  dress  of  Cimabue. 
Above  is  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  seen  of  course  side- 
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ways,  or  in  profile,  by  the  spectator,  but  the  perspective  and 
treatment  of  which  is  absolutely  perfect ;  it  hangs  a  little 
forward  from  a  gold  frame,  and  has  a  gold  background  of 
its  own.  On  this  is  painted  the  Virgin  in  blue,  holding  in  her 
lap  the  Child,  who  is  in  red.  From  the  size  of  the  picture, 
the  angels,  who  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Florentines, 
are  not  visible.  The  picture  is  kept  in  its  place  by  men  who 
hold  the  cords  attached  to  it.  The  man  in  the  front  nearest 
Giotto  is  clad  in  cream  tints,  which  blend,  on  the  one  hand, 
into  the  white  of  Cimabue,  and  on  the  other  into  the  splendid 
saffron  robe  of  the  man  next  him,  whose  head  is  covered 
wich  drapery  of  a  deeper  shade  of  orange.  The  third  man, 


No.  14. — Sketch  of  Captain  Burton.     Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1876. 


immediately  to  the  front  of  the  bier,  is  in  yellowy  red.  A 
little  more  in  the  foreground  stand  some  boys,  who  always 
form  the  indispensable  part  of  every  procession,  and  near 
them  a  man  in  a  gorgeous  scarlet  robe,  with  a  loose  drapery 
of  purple  over  it.  This  combination  of  colours  is  a  favourite 
one  with  Sir  Frederick,  and  is  repeated  with  signal  success 
in  many  of  his  pictures.  The  Madonna  is  followed  by  a  band 
of  contemporary  artists,  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  greatest 
among  them.  Among  these  are  Simone  Memmi,  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  Nicola  Pisano,  Buffalmacco,  and  Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 
Between  them  and  the  wall  under  the  hills  is  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  of  Florence,  mounted  on  a  very  finely  painted  grey 


horse,  and  clothed  in  blue  and  scarlet,  with  an  ermine  tippet 
over  his  shoulders  ;  red  vines  cluster  over  the  wall  above  his 
head,  and  the  glow  of  colour  about  all  this  part  of  the  picture 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  quiet  grey  figure  of  Dante  leaning 
against  a  tree,  and  looking  on  with  the  sardonic  and  wonder- 
ing gaze  of  the  man  who  had  been  in  hell. 

Such  was  the  picture  on  which  so  much  of  Sir  Frederick's 
future  was  staked,  and  which  very  nearly  came  to  a  prema- 
ture end.  In  spite  of  the  time  and  labour  he  had  given  to  it, 
the  day  rapidly  approached  when  it  would  have  to  be  dis- 
patched to  England  and  something  still  remained  to  be 
done.  The  artist  worked  his  hardest,  but  with  all  his  efforts 
the  morning  of  the  sending-in  day  ar- 
rived, and  the  beautiful  scarlet  coat,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  seemed  as  wet 
as  ever.  At  last,  in  despair,  every  other 
expedient  having  failed,  Sir  Frederick 
seized  a  huge  paint  brush  which  lay 
near,  dipped  it  in  varnish,  and  rubbed 
it  all  over  the  picture.  It  was  ruin  or 
success  he  knew,  but  "  il  faut  de  1'au- 
dace,  et  encore  de  1'audace,  et  toujours 
de  1'audace,"  and  the  picture  was  ready 
to  start  for  England  in  the  afternoon. 
As  is  well  known,  the  painting  won  an 
immediate  popularity.  The  artist  was 
extolled  on  all  sides  as  the  genius  of 
the  day,  and  even  Ruskin,  severest  and' 
most  capricious  of  critics,  admired  the 
conception  of  the  picture,  while  con- 
demning the  faults  of  its  composition 
and  execution.  It  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Queen,  who  bought  it,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
it  still  hangs.  We  have  been  permitted 
to  engrave  it  here  by  her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious permission. 

The  vox  populi,  so  often  uplifted  in 
one  direction  or  another,  equally  without 
reason,  was  loud  in  decrying  Sir  Fre- 
derick's next  picture,  '  The  Triumph  of 
Music,'  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1856,  of  which  the  sketch  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Knollys.  The 
subject  was  Orpheus  playing  the  violin 
to  Pluto  and  Proserpine ;  and,  uncon- 
scious of  the  numerous  precedents  in 
favour  of  the  violin  afforded  by  Raphael 
and  others  of  the  old  masters,  the  public 
sense  of  conventionality  was  outraged. 
Had  a  lyre  been  introduced  instead  of  the 

offending  violin,  the  picture  might  have  been  as  successful  as 
its  predecessor.  As  it  was,  the  painting  was  almost  univer- 
sally condemned.  At  this  the  artist  was  hardly  surprised.  He 
had  worked  out  his  ideas  in  his  own  way,  and  to  please  him- 
self, and  had  deliberately  chosen  to  represent  Orpheus  playing 
the  violin,  as  being  the  instrument  which  of  all  others  is 
capable  of  the  most  infinite  variety  of  expression. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  all  Sir 
Frederick's  pictures,  but  merely  to  mention  those  which,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  which 
have  come  under  our  own  notice.  The  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  working  hard,  first  in  Rome  and  then  in  London, 
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with  holidays  that  were  little  less  laborious,  as  far  as  painting 
was  concerned,  than  the  life  of  the  studio.  It  was  in  1862 
that  he  exhibited  '  The  Odalisque,'  a  beautiful  girl  leaning 
on  the  wall,  with  her  head  on  her  arm,  with  an  embroidered 
scarf  round  her  waist,  and  a  large  peacock's  fan  on  her  left 
arm,  gazing  dreamily  at  a  white  swan  in  the  water  at  her 
feet.  The  swan  is  apparently  expecting  something  that  the 


girl  does  not  feel  inclined  to  give  him,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  ruffled  character  of  his  plumes,  is  likely  to  make  himself 
unpleasant  in  case  of  failure.  Behind  the  girl's  head  is  a 
tangle  of  bushes  and  flowers,  while  two  temples  or  mosques 
are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  steel  engraving  in  line  by  Mr. 
Lumb  Stocks  is  a  good  rendering  of  the  picture. 

'Dante  going  forth   into   Exile'  (Illustration   No.  4)  was 


Ao.  16. — Helen  of  Troy.     Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1805.      By  permission  of  henry  Graves, 


exhibited  in  1864.  The  year  1865  brought,  amongst  other 
pictures,  '  David,'  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Leathart,  of 
Newcastle.  The  king  is  sitting  wearily  on  the  roof  of  his 
palace,  and  looking  out  towards  the  distant  hills,  wishing 
all  the  while  that  he  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  so  that  he 
might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  Besides  the  '  David '  and 


three  other  pictures,  Sir  Frederick  exhibited  a  '  Helen  of 
Troy'  (Illustration  No.  16),  taken  at  the  moment  described 
by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  book  3,  lines  166 — 173  :— 

"  And  qun  kly  to  the  Kcaean  gate  she  came, 
Where  sat  the  elders,  peeri  of  1'riaraus, 
Thytnoetas,  Hikctaon,  Panthous, 
And  many  another  of  a  noble  name. 
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Famed  warriors,  now  in  council  more  of  fame. 
And  still  above  the  gates,  in  converse  thus 
They  chattered  like  cicalas  garrulous  ; 
These,  marking  Helen,  swore  '  it  is  no  shame 
That  armed  Achiean  knights,  and  Ilian  men 
For  such  a  woman's  sake  should  suffer  long. 
Fair  as  a  deathless  goddess  seemeth  she. 
Nay,  but  aboard  the  red-prowed  ships  again 
Home  let  her  fare  in  peace,  not  working  wrong 
To  us,  and  children's  children  yet  to  be.'  " 


Any  picture  of  Helen  must  be  interesting,  as  representing 
the  artist's  ideal  of  beauty,  but  none  can  be  said  to  be  suc- 
cessful that  does  not  also  convey  a  feeling  of  her  fascination, 
combined  with  the  dignity  that  resulted  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  gods  had  willed  her  to  work  the  ruin  of  many,  both 
Trojans  and  Greeks.  Thus  the  painter  has  no  light  task 
before  him,  and  he  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  we  turn  away 
from  the  numerous  Helens  with  the  same  question  in  our 
hearts,  "  Is  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships,  and 
burned  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilium  ?" 


Sir  Frederick  has  always  had  a.  special  liking  for  proces- 
sions, and  it  is  noticeable  that  his  pictures  of  pageants  have 
always  been  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  The  '  Syracusan 
Bride  leading  Wild  Beasts  in  procession  to  the  Temple  of 
Diana"  (1860)  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  crowds 
flocked  to  see  it,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Cimabue  eleven 
years  before,  and  would  do  to  the  '  Daphnephoria '  ten  years 
later.  It  was  this  picture  that  gained  him  his  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  '  Spanish  Dancing 
Girt '  and  the  full-length  figure  of  '  Venus  disrobing  for  the 
Bath'  (bought  by  Mr.  T.  Eustace  Smith,  M.P.),  hung  in 
the  Academy  of  1867.  The  latter  is  particularly  interesting 
in  the  comparison  it  suggests  with  his  other  great  nude 
picture  of  '  Phryne  at  Eleusis,'  exhibited  in  1882.  The  flesh  of 
the  goddess  is  as  white  as  the  sea-foam  from  which  she  sprang, 
while  the  rich  golden-tinted  skin  of  the  woman  whose  beauty 
was  held  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  is  rendered  more 
golden  still  by  the  flood  of  sunlight  that  streams  over  her. 


o.  17. — *'  Tessa  at  home"  from  George  £liut's  "  Roniola." 


Phryne  is  standing,  conscious  of  her  own  power,  proud  and 
unabashed,  in  the  presence  of  assembled  Athens  ;  and  Venus, 
in  her  solitude,  is  proceeding  in  a  leisurely  fashion  to  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  her  divine  character  and  take  the  plea- 
sures of  an  ordinary  mortal.  The  woman  and  the  goddess 
seem  to  have  changed  places.  One  beautiful  golden  sandal 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  goddess,  and  she  is  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  take  off  the  other.  Her  right  arm,  veiled  by 
the  white  drapery  she  has  unfastened,  leans  on  a  marble 
column,  partly  hidden  by  the  dark  blue  folds  of  a  garment 
that  she  has  just  thrown  across  it.  Near  her,  on  the  right, 
a  rose-tree,  with  pinky-yellow  roses,  stands  in  a  brass  pot, 
on  which  two  doves  are  billing.  Behind  are  two  fluted  pillars 
of  the  temple,  through  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  deep 
blue  of  a  Greek  sea,  with  white  clouds  floating  above  it. 
The  painting  of  these  seas  is  a  speciality  of  Sir  Frederick's. 


He  contrives  to  avoid  the  glare  of  hard  bright  colour  that 
is  often  so  unpleasant,  and  makes  the  untravelled  spectator 
of  the  picture  think,  "  If  Italy  or  Greece  or  Egypt  looks  like 
that,  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  not  go  there."  He  gives 
us  a  sense  of  stillness  and  depth,  of  the  quiet  only  to  be  seen 
brooding  over  the  face  of  both  land  and  water  where  the 
heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  is  intense  ;  yet  an  atmosphere  hangs 
about  it  that  is  as  real  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  dancing 
waves  of  Claude.  Even  more  beautiful  is  the  sea  and  the 
landscape  in  '  Daedalus  and  Icarus  '  (1869),  (T.  Eustace  Smith, 
M.P.),  where  the  sea  forms  a  series  of  bays,  with  a  town 
in  the  middle  distance  clustering  on  the  shore  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  bays.  Beyond  is  a  stretch  of  golden  sand. 
Daedalus  is  a  brown  old  man,  very  bald,  with  a  dark  green 
drapery  about  his  waist.  He  is  busy  fastening  a  pair  of 
strong  white  wings,  with  blue  feathers  on  the  inside,  on  to 
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his  son  Icarus,  who  is  young  and- beautiful.  Icarus  stands 
with  his  right  arm  uplifted,  so  that  his  father  may  tighten 
the  red  cord  that  secures  the  wing,  and  he  is  looking  out 
to  sea.  His  expression  is  one  of  eagerness  and  expectation, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  cross  his  mind  a  doubt  of 
the  invention  that  was  to  bring  him  to  his  death.  One 
wing  is  almost  hidden  by  the  dark  purple  drapery  blown 
across  it  by  the  strong  wind,  and  which  will,  we  conclude, 
be  fastened  by  Daedalus  so  as  not  to  impede  his  son  in 
his  hazardous  flight.  As  we  have  said,  this  picture  was 
exhibited  in  1869,  which 
saw  the  artist's  election 
as  a  full  R.A.  His 
other  pictures  that  year 
were  '  Helios  and  Rho- 
des,' 'Electra  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon" 
(Illustration  No.  5),  and 
'  St.  Jerome  in  the  De- 
sert.' This  was  his  di- 
ploma picture,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  gallery 
adjoining  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  sun  is 
setting,  and  the  horizon 
is  flooded  with  light, 
and  sharply  denned 
against  the  sky  is  the 
faithful  lion,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  with  his  pecu- 
liarly inadequate  hind 
quarters  exposed  to 
view.  At  the  other  cor- 
ner of  the  picture  is  his 
master,  and  near  him 
are  some  most  carefully 
painted  flowers  and 
shrubs,  such  as  may  be 
supposed  to  grow  in  the 
desert.  The  '  Electra,' 
recently  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's, is  very  fine  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  concep- 
tion, though  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the 
pillar  on  which  her  left 
arm  rests  had  been 
either  a  little  higher  or 
lower,  as  its  height 
seems  at  present  to 
challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  Electra. 


She  is  standing,  worn 

out  by  the  grief  that  is 

almost  past  any  outward  vent,  her  hands  clasped  above  her 

head,  while  her  black  himation  falls  in  folds  to  her  feet.     A 

wreath  of  roses  lies  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  on  the  step 

behind  stands  a  jar  for  the  libation  on  the  tomb. 

"  When  I  shall  pour  this  tribute  at  the  grave, 
What  words  will  be  in  tune,  what  prayer  will  please  } 
Shall  I  say,  Father,  from  a  loving  wife 
This  comes  to  thy  dear  soul  :  yea,  from  my  mother  ? 
That  dare  I  not.    I  know  not  how  to  speak, 
Shedding  this  draught  upon  my  father's  tomb/* 

The  calm  impassive  beauty  of  the  'Nile  Woman'  appeared  in 


A'o.  18. — Coming  Home,     from  Gearge  Eliufs  "  Jivmnla." 


1870,  and  the  following  year '  Hercules  wrestling  with  Death  for 
the  body  of  Alcescis,'  bought  by  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson.  It  is 
a  large  picture,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  figures,  with  a 
background  of  trees  and  sea.  The  body  of  Alcestis  was  appa- 
rently being  carried  through  a  wood  on  a  bier,  when  Hercules 
appeared  and  proceeded  to  wrestle  with  Death,  who  was  accom- 
panying his  prey.  The  dead  Alcestis  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  dressed  in  white,  lying  on  a  white  bier.  Behind 
her  head  are  groups  of  men  and  women,  in  different  shades 
of  red,  all  seized  with  awe  and  terror  at  the  strange  fight. 

Close  to  the  dead  body 
are  two  small  children, 
one  in  green,  asleep  on 
the  ground,  heedless  of 
what  is  going  on  round 
her;  while  another,  on 
her  knees,  leans  for- 
ward eagerly,  her  eyes 
intently  watching  the 
struggle  between  Love 
and  Death  being  fought 
on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture. Here  Hercules, 
a  brown,  naked  man, 
with  his  lion's  skin  drop- 
ping from  his  left  arm, 
has  Death  by  the  wrists, 
and  is  forcing  him  back. 
Death  himself  is  a 
weird,  skinny  figure  of 
a  dark  grey  hue,  with 
drapery  almost  the  same 
colour  as  his  flesh. 
The  bony  legs  are  won- 
derfully painted,  and  so 
are  the  fine  black  wings, 
of  such  tremendous 
force,  that  stretch  out 
almost  to  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  In 
the  midst  of  this  grief 
and  turmoil,  this  terror 
and  strife,  lies  the  quiet 
figure  which  isthe  cause 
of  it  all,  so  calm  and 
still  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that 
Death  might  yet  gain 
the  victor)-. 

No  picture  of  the  Pre- 
sident's has  gained  or 
deserved  greater  popu- 
larity than  the  '  Sum- 
mer Moon  '  of  1872  (A. 

Morison,  Esq.),  which  represented  two  girls  sleeping  and 
leaning  on  each  other  in  the  niche  of  a  balcony,  overlooking  a 
beautiful  landscape  lit  up  by  the  placid  radiance  of  the  summer 
southern  moon.  The  '  Condottiere,'  a  man  in  armour  with 
red  sleeves,  exhibited  the  same  year,  has  a  peculiar  technical 
interest.  It  was  painted  in  paste,  a  medium  used  on  an 
absorbing  surface,  and  largely  employed  by  Titian,  according 
to  Marco  Boschini.  In  his  book  of  "  La  Carta  del  Navigero 
Pittoresco,"  published  in  Venice  in  1660,  he  says,  "Tiziano 
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aveva  la  maniere  di  prepare  la  suatela  con  la  farina  propria." 
It  is  a  pity  his  example  is  not  more  generally  followed,  as 
nu  artist  that  ever  lived  has  suffered  less  from  the  hand  of 
time  than  Titian.  'The  Slinger '  (Illustration  No.  3),  a  nude 
brown  man  scaring-  birds,  appeared  in  1875,  with  three  other 
pictures.  The  painting  of  the  still  life  in  the  '  Moorish  Gar- 
den :  a  Dream  of  Granada'  (1874),  and  the  'Study  of  Ara- 
besques on  Carpets  and  Tiles  in  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus'  (1875),  are  valuable  not 
only  as  pieces  of  colour  and  decoration,  but  as  showing  Sir 
Frederick's  talents  in  this  direction  as  in  so  many  others  ; 


No.  19. — Portrait  of  Signor  C'osla. 


but  the  following  year  is  remarkable  as  producing  one  of  the 
most  masterly  pictures  he  has  ever  painted,  that  of  Captain 
Burton.  There  is  no  attempt  at  posing  or  picturcsqueness 
in  the  portrait.  It  is  the  head  of  a  man  who  is  lean  and 
rugged  and  brown  (see  our  Illustration  No.  14),  but  the  face 
is  full  of  character,  and  every  line  tells.  It  is  painted  in  the 
same  strong  and  bold  yet  careful  way  that  distinguishes  the 
head  of  Signer  Costa  three  years  later.  This  same  year  (1876) 
was  exhibited  the  '  Daphnephoria '  (No.  8),  which  contains 
about  thirty  figures,  and  cost  an  immense  deal  of  labour. 
On  the  right  hand  a  youth,  crowned  with  leaves,  with  some 


purple  drapery  twisted  round  him,  is  carrying  the  symbo- 
lical trophy.  Near  him  is  a  woman  seated  on  a  low  wall, 
with  a  child  leaning  against  her ;  and  standing  by  him- 
self, in  front  of  the  procession,  is  the  priest,  clothed  in  white 
raiment.  In  the  centre,  heading  the  actual  procession,  is  a 
group  of  boys  almost  naked,  but  with  a  little  dark  green  or 
red  drapery  about  them,  who  are  pausing  while  a  tall  man, 
with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  is  turning  to  give  directions  to  the 
chorus.  These  consist  of  a  band  of  children  in  purple,  flower- 
crowned,  followed  by  two  rows  of  girls  in  white  and  blue. 
Behind  these  are  three  boys  playing  cymbals.  In  the  left 
corner,  balancing  the  group  to  the 
right  of  the  wall,  are  two  lovely 
figures  in  blue,  of  a  girl  and  child, 
whose  business  of  drawing  water  is 
sadly  interrupted  by  the  glories  of 
the  procession.  Before  leaving  the 
subject,  it  might  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plain in  a  few  words  what  the  Daph- 
nephoria wa,s.  The  Daphnephoria 
was  a  feast  held  at  Thebes  every 
ninth  year.  A  young  man  of  good 
family  (both  of  whose  parents  must 
be  living)  led  a  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Galasius.  A  de- 
scription of  the  procession  has  been 
left  to  us  by  Proclus.  "They  adorn 
a  staff  of  olive  wood  with  garlands 
of  laurel  and  various  flowers.  On 
the  top  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed, 
from  which  smaller  globes  are  hung. 
Purple  garlands,  less  than  those  on 
the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  staff,  and  the  lowest  part  is 
covered  with  a  saffron-coloured  veil." 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  garlands 
in  all  were  used  in  the  procession. 
The  priest's  hair  was  unbound,  he 
wore  a  gold  crown,  and  carried  a 
laurel  bough.  Hence  the  name  of 
Daphnephoria.  A  similar  feast,  held 
at  Tempe,  commemorated  the  flight 
of  Apollo  after  he  had  slain  the  Py- 
thon. In  like  manner,  and  in  a  most 
abject  terror,  Indra  fled  "across  the 
nine  rivers  "  after  slaying  Ahi,  the 
Python  of  Indian  mythology. 

The  'Music  Lesson,'  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  C.  P.  Matthews,  and  the 
famous  '  Athlete  struggling  with  a 
Python  '  (No.  31),  shared  the  honours 
of  1877.  Of  the 'latter  we  shall  have 

more  to  say  by-and-by,  but  the  '  Music  Lesson  '  merits  a  large 
space  to  itself.  Surely  never  was  child  so  fortunate  as  this 
one,  whose  first  lessons  of  harmony  were  instilled  into  her  in 
such  a  beautiful  place.  The  name  of  Music  Lesson  is  apt  to 
suggest  to  most  children  a  dingy  and  tireless  apartment,  a 
chair  so  high  that  their  legs  dangle  from  it,  a  seat  so  narrow 
that  they  can  only  keep  themselves  up  at  all  by  forcing  their 
feet  violently  against  a  bar  of  the  chair,  and,  worse  than  all, 
a  piano  in  which  several  notes  are  dumb  and  the  rest  out  of 
tune,  but  which  is  considered  "  good  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren." This  enviable  child  is  receiving  her  lesson  in  a  vast 
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hall,  made  chiefly  of  bands  of  black  and  white  marble,  placed 
horizontally,  whose  painting  rivals  that  of  Mr.  Tadema  in 
his  own  especial  field.  The  cold  hues  of  these  bands  is  re- 
lieved by  dark  red  pillars.  The  marble  floor  ends  in  a  kind 
of  step,  on  which  are  seated,  on  some  salmon-coloured  stuff, 
the  mother  and  child.  The  mother,  whose  wavy  auburn  hair 
is  drawn  up  behind  in  thick  plaits,  is  dressed  in  a  loose 


garment  of  white  and  gold,  open  at  the  throat.  She  is  guid- 
ing the  fingers  of  her  little  girl,  fair  like  her  mother,  with 
flaxen  hair,  over  a  lyre  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  from 
which  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  learn.  Her  dress  is 
of  pale  blue,  and  she  appears  to  have  some  kind  of  full 
trousers  underneath.  Mother  and  child  alike  have  their  feet 
bare,  but  in  spite  of  their  rich  and  delicate  garments,  and 


A'a.  20. — Sai/ison  and  Ike  Lion,     from  Dalziet's  Bible. 


the  splendour  of  the  hall  in  which  they  are  sitting,  the  effect 
if  quite  harmonious.  Both  faces  are  intent,  the  mother  on  the 
child,  the  child  on  her  own  fingers,  and  she  has  all  the  while 
that  soft,  serious,  baby  look  which  we  are  accustomed  to  watch 
ioi  ir.  Sit  Joshua's  children.  A  branch  of  pomegranate  with 
its  scarlet  flower,  lying  on  the  tesselated  marble  floor,  gives  the 
only  touch  oi  vivid  colour  to  be  found  in  the  whole  picture. 


Besides  the  '  Music  Lesson,'  Mr.  Matthews  also  possesses 
'  Zeyra,"  a  charming  little  head  of  a  four-year-old  maiden, 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor.  The  child  is  painted  full  face, 
with  a  piere  of  purple  silk  drapery  (brought  by  Sir  Frederick 
from  Damascus)  arranged  hood-wise  over  her  soft  black  hair. 
Round  dark  wondering  eyes  light  up  her  pale  skin,  and  she 
seems  far  too  busy  speculating  about  something  in  the  dis- 
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tance  to  care  about  eating  the  apple  she  holds  in  her  right 
hand.  In  another  room  of  the  same  house  hangs  '  Neruccia,' 
one  of  the  most  charming  studies  Sir  Frederick  has  ever 
painted.  It  is  the  delicate  profile  of  a  pale,  dark-skinned 
girl  showing  against  a  dark  background.  The  head,  which 
is  a  little  bent,  is  placed  on  a  very  long  throat,  and  the  wavy 
dark  hair  is  coiled  up  at  the  back,  with  a  scarlet  flower 
lightly  laid  on  the  top.  There  is  no  colour  anywhere  in  the 
face,  and  the  hazel  eyes  have  a  pensive  expression.  The 
girl's  dress  is  a  creamy  muslin,  made  full,  and  cut  a  little 
square  at  the  throat,  to  show  an  amber  necklace.  Above  her 
waist  a  crimson  sash  is  just  visible.  'Winding  the  Skein,' 
1878  (No.  11),  two  Greek  girls  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  wind- 
ing a  basket  of  wools,  is  too  well  known  from  engravings  to 
need  any  further  description.  The  same  year  was  exhibited 
'  Nausicaa'  leaning  against  the  doorway  of  her  father's  palace 
in  Ithaca,  watching  for  the  return  of  Odysseus.  No  engrav- 
ings have  as  yet  succeeded  in  giving  the  grace  and  pathos  of 
this  picture.  One  of  the  most  forcible  of  the  President's 
renderings  of  episodes  in  Scripture  history  is  '  Elijah  in  the 
Wilderness,'  1879  (Illustration  No.  2).  The  prophet  has  been 
toiling  all  day  in  the  wilderness  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  has 
been  rendered  still  more  intense  from  the  reflection  from  the 
bare  rocks  scattered  about,  till  at  length,  seeing  afar  a  tiny 
juniper-tree,  he  hastened  to  it,  and  has  thrown  himself  down 
to  sleep,  feeling  that  the  journey  was  indeed  too  great  for  him. 
While  sleeping  there,  too  weary  even  to  be  conscious  of  the 
blazing  of  the  sun,  which  the  leaves  of  the  juniper  are  too 
scanty  to  hide,  the  angel  appears  at  his  side  with  the  bread 
and  water.  He  is  far  too  exhausted  to  do  more  than  taste  it, 
and  has  to  be  roused  a  second  time  by  the  angel,  who  compels 
him  to  take  the  food  which  is  to  strengthen  him  for  his  journey. 
The  picture  tells  its  own  story.  The  fatigue  expressed  in 
every  line  of  the  wiry,  powerful  figure,  the  pitying  look  of  the 
angel,  the  baked  appearance  of  both  earth  and  sky,  are  all 
faithfully  rendered.  The  angel,  too,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  gentle  beings  with  which  Scriptural  Art  has  made  us 
familiar.  He  is  an  angel  of  strength  and  resolution,  with  a 
will  fitted  to  cope  even  with  that  of  Elijah. 

Of  a  very  different  style  is  '  Psamathe'  (1880),  sitting  lazily 
on  a  stretch  of  golden  sand,  with  her  back  turned  to  us,  and 
her  face  looking  out  over  the  blue  ^Egean.  Her  gauzy  drapery 
has  slipped  from  off  her  on  to  the  sand,  but  she  is  quite  heed- 
less or  unconscious  of  it,  as,  with  her  arms  clasped  round  her 
knees,  she  dreams  her  dreams  at  will.  There  is  much  expres- 
sion in  backs,  and  we  constantly  form  our  ideal  of  the  face 
from  the  back,  and  are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  harmonize. 
We  need  have  no  fear  of  Psamathe. 

The  portrait  of  himself,  which  Sir  Frederick  was  asked  to 
paint  and  present  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  was 
finished  and  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1881.  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory,  both  as  a  picture  and  as  a  likeness,  than  any  other 
portrait  or  bust  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  him.  He  has 
drawn  himself  full  face,  and  wears  his  President's  robe  and 
his  gold  chain  of  office,  which  produces  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque effect  than  anything  worn  by  ordinary  people  in 
daily  life. 

A  statue-model  of  the  group  of  listeners  in  the  '  Idyll ' 
(1881)  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Sir  Frederick's  studio.  These  two 
graceful  figures  are  lying,  one  against  the  other,  in  the  most 
comfortable  and  reposeful  of  attitudes  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  tree.  At  their  feet  sits  a  man  of  darker  skin,  with  his 
back  to  us,  playing  on  a  flute.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 


really  listening  to  him,  but  his  music  harmonizes  with  the 
soft  warm  air,  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  the  lovely  land- 
scape beneath  them,  where  in  a  rich  plain  a  sparkling  river 
winds  to  the  distant  sea. 

The  '  Idyll '  has  some  features  in  common  with  the  '  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,'  Sir  Frederick's  latest  work.  Both  have  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  in  colouring,  a  full-length  female  figure  lying 
under  a  tree,  and  contrasting  by  her  fairness  with  the  brown 
skin  of  the  man  near  her.  But  the  composition  of  '  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia '  is  of  necessity  more  complicated,  and  the 
early  morning  sleep  of  Iphigenia  and  her  attendants  has  to 
be  treated  very  differently  from  the  drowsy  bien-etre  of  the 
girls  basking  in  the  mid-day  sun.  The  title  of  the  picture 
must  have  created  astonishment  in  many  minds,  whose  only 
association  with  the  name  of  Iphigenia  is  that  she  was  a 
Greek  whom  some  one  ordered  to  be  sacrificed,  while  they 
probably  do  not  get  even  as  near  Cymon  as  the  son  of  Mil- 
tiades.  Yet  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia"  is  one  of  Dryden's 
most  attractive  poems,  and  those  who  turn  with  weariness 
from  the  bitter  allegories  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  or 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  may  find  great  pleasure  in  the  story 
of  the  maiden  first  seen  by  Cymon  when — 

"  By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gained  ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  a  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  ; 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid, 
Attended  by  her  slaves,  a  sleeping  maid. 
The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise, 
Fixed  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight." 

Such  is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal pictures  painted  by  the  President.  But  before  we  pass 
on  to  the  subject  of  decorative  art,  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  allude  to  the  pleasure  given  us  by  some  of  his  illustrations 
— the  quickened  appreciation  with  which  we  read  the  "  Week 
in  a  French  Country  House,"  followed  the  gambols  of  the 
'  Great  God  Pan  '  down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river,  or  studied 
the  beautiful  brown  face  of  Tito,  from  the  moment  when  he  is 
first  moving  joyausly  among  the  Florentine  crowd  till  he  is 
lying  dead,  with  Baldassare's  fingers  clutching  at  his  throat. 

A  lion  is  not  an  easy  animal  to  tackle  in  Art,  anymore  than 
in  nature.  In  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  we  have  already  seen 
how  the  lion  fares  with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  a  lion,  in  that 
case,  of  a  friendly  and  pious  character.  Among  Sir  Frederick's 
illustrations  of  Biblical  subjects,  none  is  more  remarkable  for 
passion  and  vigour  than  his  study  of  furious  battle  with  the 
young  lion.  (Illustration  No.  20.) 

The  episode  of  Samson  slaying  the  lion,  not  perhaps  too 
familiar  to  an  unbiblical  generation,  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  Scripture.  Young  Samson,  prob- 
ably just  come  to  man's  estate,  was,  as  we  know,  like  Grettir 
and  other  national  heroes,  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  fond 
of  roving  over  the  country.  One  of  these  excursions  took  him 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
the  lately  conquered  and  hereditary  enemies  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Here  he  met  with  a  damsel  who  took  his  fancy,  and 
though  his  father  objected  to  the  marriage  and  remonstrated 
strongly  on  the  subject,  the  will  of  the  cherished  son  prevailed, 
and  the  consent  of  Manoah  was  won.  Accordingly  Samson, 
with  Manoah  and  his  mother,  set  forth  solemnly  on  the  short 
journey  from  Zorah  to  Timnath,  to  the  home  of  the  Philistine 
maiden.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  town  that  lay  surrounded 
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by  vineyards  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  Samson  seems  to  have 
become  impatient,  and  to  have  pushed  on  before  his  parents. 
Passing  through  the  vineyards  on  the  outskirts  of  Timnath,  he 
disturbed  a  young  lion,  straying  to  the  very  edge  of  the  town 
in  search  of  some  wandering  kid  or  lamb.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  attacked  Samson  in  any  way,  or  to  have  done  worse 
than  roar,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind.  But  to  Samson,  full  of 
excitement  and  conscious  of  his  strength,  the  mere  presence 


of  the  animal  was  enough.  He  turned  to  where  the  lion  stood, 
snarling  and  showing  its  teeth,  and  rent  him  "as  he  would 
have  rent  a  kid,"  and  then  passed  on  to  his  bride,  "  but  he 
told  not  his  father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done."  It  ii 
this  incident  Sir  Frederick  has  chosen  for  illustration.  Samson 
has  turned  from  his  road  between  the  walls  of  two  vineyards, 
and  seeing  literally  a  "  lion  in  the  path  "  before  him  has  seized 
the  animal  by  the  neck,  swung  him  up  into  the  air,  and  pinned 


No.  11.— Death  of  Abel.     Frjm  Daliiel's  Bible. 


him  to  the  wall.  The  lion  of  course  is  not  one  of  the  majestic 
beasts  with  which  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  Trafalgar 
Square  have  made  us  familiar,  and  its  ancestors  never  ruled 
in  the  forests  of  the  Soudan.  Samson's  lion  was  only  an 
Asiatic  lion,  smaller  as  well  as  smoother  than  its  African 
neighbour.  In  spite  of  the  ignominy  of  its  position,  we  recog- 
nise a  strange  similarity  between  the  victim  and  its  destroyer. 


Another  of  Sir  Frederick's  Biblical  drawings  vhich  we 
reproduce  is  the  'Death  of  Abel.'  (Illustration  No.  at.) 
The  story  of  the  first  manslaying,  or  of  the  first  murder,  is  of 
extremely  wide  distribution  in  the  myths  and  early  legends  of 
mankind.  In  most  of  the  mythologies  of  undeveloped  races, 
as  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  and  the  Red  Indians,  the  primal 
dispute  between  two  brothers  may  be  explained  with  tolerable 
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ease.  One  need  not  be  a  profound  philosopher  to  observe 
the  "  contrariness"  of  things,  or  to  imagine  that  there  is  an 
element  of  right  and  an  element  of  wrong  in  the  world. 
In  the  Biblical  record  Cain  and  Abel  represent,  not  good  and 
evil,  so  much  as  diverse  ideals  of  existence.  Abel  stands  for 
the  nomadic  life  of  shepherds  ;  Cain  for  the  settled  ways  of  an 
agricultural  people.  There  is  something  attractive  to  the 
fancy  in  this  picture  of  the  first  death,  and  that  a  death 
wrought  by  a  brother's  violence.  One  pictures  the  fierce 
satisfaction  of  anger  passing  first  into  wonder — why  does  the 
stricken  man  not  rise  ? — and  then  into  a  doubtful  awe  and 
terror,  and  a  horrible  confused  sense  of  sin.  This  is  the 
moment  the  artist  has  chosen  for  his  picture  of  Cain.  Leaving 
the  body  of  the  naked  Abel  in  a  dry  hollow  where  a  torrent 
may  run  in  winter,  the  first  homicide,  with  bowed  head 
turned  in  fear  of  some  unknown  revenge  to  the  wall  of 
rock,  gropes  his  way  from  the  accursed  scene.  The  inven- 


tion of  this  action  and  the  drawing  and  foreshortening 
of  the  body  of  the  dead  are  especially  noteworthy.  The 
desolation  and  terror  which  blind  the  fratricide  are  power- 
fully expressed  in  the  working  of  his  hand  upon  the  rocky 
wall.  In  Sir  Frederick's  drawing  the  fratricide,  with  his  pell 
of  rough  sheepskin  drawn  over  his  head  to  smother  sights 
and  sounds,  already  hears  the  dead  man's  voice,  "the 
voice  of  the  blood  of  thy  brother,"  crying  out  from  the 
ground  against  him,  and  even  now  his  punishment  is  greater 
than  he  can  bear.  Yet,  already,  though  this  is  presumed  to 
be  the  first  manslaying,  Cain  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  primitive  law  of  murder  in  its  double  form  of  retaliation — 
a  life  for  a  life,  and  of  paying  the  wer-gild,  or  man's  price  in 
atonement. 

Although  "Romola"  is  by  no  means  George  Eliot's  best  novel, 
it  is  the  one  which  lends  itself  to  the  most  picturesque  illus- 
trations. In  undertaking  to  illustrate  the  book,  the  President 


No.  22. — Drifting  Away,     from  George  Eliot's  "Romola." 


has  not  been  slow  to  turn  this  advantage  to  account.  His 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  art  and  Italy  comes  into  play,  and  he 
makes  the  most  of  the  humorous  passages  of  the  text. 

Probably  no  one  ever  read  "  Romola  "  without  being  con- 
scious of  a  hidden  preference  for  poor  little  Tessa  in  com- 
parison with  the  majestic  heroine.  Sir  Frederick  seems  to 
have  felt  the  charm,  and  the  pictures  in  which  she  figures 
are  the  prettiest  in  the  book.  Tessa,  with  her  bambino  grown 
a  big  boy,  and  his  place  in  the  high  wooden  cradle  taken 
by  a  small  sister,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  prettiest  illus- 
trations (No.  17).  She  is  sitting  on  a  chair  near  the  cradle 
sound  asleep,  while  Monna  Lisa,  whose  presence  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  daily  life  of  Tessa  and  her  children,  is 
making  a  salad.  The  illustration  (No.  18),  '  Coming  Home,' 
represents  Tito  returning  to  the  old  house  in  the  Via  de'  Bardi, 
with  the  coat  of  chain  armour  under  his  cloak  which  is  to  render 


him  proof  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  betrayed  Baldassari. 
In  spite  of  the  verdict  of  sentimental  novelists,  no  husband, 
however  good,  likes  to  find  his  wife  sitting  up  for  him,  and 
even  Tito's  perfect  temper  was  for  a  moment  ruffled.  He  had 
counted  on  stealing  in  unperceived,  and  here  was  Romola 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  stone  steps,  with  the  large  lamp 
throwing  its  bright  light  down  the  stairs,  wakeful  with  all  the 
wakefulness  which  is  the  result  of  catalogue-making,  when 
the  effects  are  not  promptly  and  diametrically  opposite.  This 
is  one  of  the  moments  in  which  we  feel  that  Romola,  however 
great  as  a  woman,  had  her  drawbacks  as  a  wife.  Her  virtues 
were  all  of  the  heroic  kind,  and  she  had  little  of  the  tact  and 
insight  that  make  life  easy  for  others. 

For  the  use  of  the  cuts  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  we 
have  to  thank  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  and  for  those 
from  the  Bible,  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Dalziel. 


No.  23. — Cupid,  from  a  frresco. 
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|  AVING  treated  of  Sir  Frederick's  pic- 
tures, we  shall  now  proceed  to  men- 
tion the  chief  works  in  Decorative 
Arts  which  he  has  produced. 

It  was  in  1866  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick executed  his  beautiful  fresco  in 
Lyndhurst  Church,  the  work  chiefly 
of  his  spare  Saturday  afternoons  in 
the  summer.  The  subject  is  the  pa- 
rable of  "  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  (Illustration  No.  i), 
perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  the  parables,  as  it  deals 
with  the  weakness  and  not  the  wickedness  of  humanity. 
In  the  centre  panel  sits  the  judge,  and  on  his  right  are 
those  wlio  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  on  his  left,  those  that  have 
none.  The  wise  virgins  display  exultingly  their  lighted 
lamps,  and  one  has  even  thrown  herself,  like  Titian's  '  Mag- 
dalene,' at  the  feet  of  the  Master,  to  hear  the  words  of 
blessing  addressed  to  herself;  but,  as  usual,  our  sympathy 
is  mostly  with  the  unfortunate.  The  five  foolish  virgins  have 
different  ways  of  taking  their  doom.  Two  kneel  upright, 
with  their  heads  bowed,  ashamed  and  penitent  now  that  it  is 
too  late.  One  is  looking  round  to  see  if  there  is  none  to  help 
and  uphold  ;  another  is  tearing  her  hair  in  noisy  grief ;  while 
in  front,  huddled  up  on  the  ground,  is  a  figure  with  eyes  of 
stony  despair.  Kneeling  apart  is  an  angel  praying,  when 
prayer  can  no  longer  avail. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  fresco  ever  under- 
taken by  the  President,  but  for  some  years  past  he  has  been 
engaged  in  painting  medallions  taken  from  scriptural  subjects, 
to  decorate  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Poynter)  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  farther  on. 


The  composition  and  execution  of  the  two  large  frescoes  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum, '  The  Arts  of  War'  (No.  26) 
and  '  The  Arts  of  Peace '  (No.  24),  have  extended  over  a  period 
of  some  years ;  indeed,  1885  will  be  well  advanced  before  '  The 
Arts  of  Peace '  is  completed.  It  is  rather  a  drawback  that  the 
galleries  in  front  of  the  frescoes  are  so  narrow,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  but  very  short-sighted  people  to  make  use  of 
them  for  purposes  of  inspection.  To  those  with  good  eyes, 
the  one  fresco  is  best  studied  from  the  gallery  of  the  other. 
The  method  of  their  painting  is  this.  A  wall  is  covered  with 
stucco  of  a  porous  nature,  so  that  the  colours  when  laid  on 
may  become  one  with  the  wall.  It  is  then  washed  roughly 
over  with  a  medium  composed  of  gum  elemi  juice,  white 
wax,  oil  of  spike  lavender,  and  artist's  copal,  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine in  specific  proportions.  Leaving  two  days  for  the  wall 
to  become  partly  dry,  a  second  wash  is  given,  and  an  interval  is 
again  left  for  evaporation  to  take  place.  Finally  a  mixture  is 
compounded  of  a  powder  of  the  purest  white  lead  and  gilder's 
whitening,  with  a  little  turpentine  added,  and  with  this  the  wall 
is  entirely  covered  with  as  many  coats  as  may  be  considered 
necessary,  time  being  left  between  each  for  evaporation. 
Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  wall  surface,  six  coats  were 
used  before  '  The  Arts  of  Peace  '•  could  be  begun.  The 
colours  (always  powdered)  are  mixed  with  the  gum  elemi, 
spike  oil,  wax  and  copal,  when  they  have  all  been  melted  up 
together. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  process  of  painting  these 
frescoes.  After  the  composition  of  the  fresco,  a  design  was 
made  in  oil  of  amber  and  white.  This  design  was  then  enlarged 
by  students  on  canvas  to  the  full  size  of  the  wall  to  be  painted 
on,  and  the  outline  was  next  carefully  corrected  by  Sir 
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Frederick.  After  this,  the  outline  is  pricked  (or  pounced) 
on  to  the  wall.  When  this  is  completed,  the  outline  is 
again  gone  over  with  a  lead  pencil,  before  the  painting  is 
begun. 

The  '  Arts  of  War '  (No.  26)  contains  about  sixty  figures, 
mostly  men,  but  with  a  group  of  women  in  one  corner.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fresco  is  a  white  marble  staircase,  leading  from  the 
quadrangle  to  an  archway,  beyond  which  is  another  courtyard. 
Seen  through  the  archway,  knights  in  armour  are  riding  by. 
On  the  battlements  on  one  side  of  the  doorway,  some  men  are 
displaying  an  embroidered  banner  to  their  comrades,  while 
corresponding  with  them  on  the  other  side,  soldiers  are 
engaged  in  polishing  up  their  armour.  In  the  distance  is  a 
staircase,  up  which  a  woman  and  baby  are  passing  towards 
another  part  of  the  castle,  while  cypresses  and  other  shrubs 
are  seen  at  the  back.  The  busy  scene  in  the  large  courtyard 
in  the  front  suggests  an  immediate  departure  to  the  seat  of 
war.  In  the  corner  to  the  right,  cross-bows  are  being  chosen 
and  tested;  a  man  is  kneeling  by  a  pile  of  swords  and  descant- 
ing on  their  various  merits  to  an  un- 
decided customer,  while  those 
weapons  that  he  has  already 
disposed  of  are  having 
their  blades  tried 
and  felt.  A  little 
way  off,  to 


the  left  of  the  archway,  some  men-at-arms  are  trying  on  the 
armour  on  a  youth  who  has  still  to  win  his  spurs.  This  poor 
young  man  is  much  to  be  pitied — he  has  to  stand  quite  still 
while  various  unaccustomed  iron  garments  are  being  fastened 
upon  different  parts  of  his  person,  and  he  has  to  prop  him- 
self on  the  shoulder  of  one  man  while  he  screws  himself 
round  to  reply  to  another,  who  is  obviously  inquiring  if  he 
can  manage  to  walk  in  his  greaves.  Another  still  farther 
along  is  in  even  a  worse  plight,  for  two  men  are  standing 
over  him,  trying  to  buckle  a  corslet,  which  has  become 
rather  tight  during  the  period  of  idleness  at  home,  and  a 
young  squire  is  steadying  himself  against  a  pillar  while  he 
re-arranges  his  thick  shoes.  The  damsels  that  occupy  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  fresco  are  busy  with  needlework  that 
is  intended  in  various  ways  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  glory 
of  the  departing  host.  The  whole  is  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
treme naturalness  and  simplicity  of  all  the  actions,  and  by  soft 
glowing  colours,  chiefly  dark  olive  green  and  splendid  saffrons. 
The  figures  in  the  'Arts  of  Peace'  (No.  24)  are  far  less 
numerous,  and  for  this  reason  each  one 
in  the  central  group  forms  a  smaller 
picture  by  itself. 

The    Greek     house,    of 
which  we  are  shown 
the    women's 
quarters, 


No.  24. — Cartoon  of  the  Arts  of  Peace. 


shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  and  curtained  in  golden  green,  is 
built  amongst  rocky  hills  crowned  with  temples.  The  marble 
floor  of  the  semicircle  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  curtains  at  the  back,  which  falls  over  a  step,  lead- 
ing straight  down  to  the  sea.  A  dark  boat,  ready  for  the 
use  of  the  ladies,  is  moored  by  a  chain  close  to  this  step. 
We  must  confess  that  the  Arts  of  Peace  in  this  portion  of 
the  fresco,  appears  to  consist  more  in  the  Arts  of  personal 
adornment  than  anything  else  :  but  when  the  result  is  so  suc- 
cessful, who  could  wish  time  to  have  been  differently  employed  ? 
At  one  point  of  the  horseshoe  is  a  group  of  figures  which 
forms  one  of  our  plate  illustrations.  There  is  a  tall  girl  in 
white  garment  edged  with  blue  (not  very  securely  fastened), 
who  is  engaged  in  twisting  up  her  hair.  Before  her  stands  a 
little  girl  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  blue  and  brown,  who 
is  holding  up  an  engraved  Corinthian  mirror,  or  rather  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  so,  for  she  is  so  much  interested  in  the  new 
coiffure  as  almost  to  forget  her  duties.  Next  her— and  this 
forms  one  of  our  wood  engraving  illustrations  (No.  25)— a  girl 


appears  to  be  speculating  as  to  the  "  fall  "  of  her  blu,e  hima- 
tion,  and  beyond  is  a  figure  of  a  very  young  girl,  only  half  seen, 
holding  up  an  embroidered  garment,  to  drape  on  the  figure 
of  the  girl  in  white  close  to  her,  when  her  chiton  has  been 
arranged.  Near  an  older  woman  with  a  veil  over  her  head, 
who  does  not  look  quite  happy  about  her  appearance,  is  a  lovely 
figure  of  a  girl  at  the  back,  who  has  lifted  one  of  the  curtains, 
and  is  calling  to  some  one  within.  She  has  nothiug  on  but  her 
chiton  loosely  drawn  round  her,  which  has  fallen  from  the  arm 
drawing  back  the  curtain,  and  shows  us  how  beautiful  it  is. 
Her  whole  pose  betokens  haste,  and  she  seems  to  be  asking 
for  some  necessary  article  that  has  been  forgotten  by  her 
companion.  A  cista  and  some  drapery  carelessly  flung  on  a 
seat,  make  a  division  between  the  two  parts  of  the  picture. 
A  group  in  various  tones  of  red  stand  in  the  front,  nearly  on 
the  edge  of  the  carpet,  one  of  whom  is  evidently  the  duenna  of 
the  party,  a  very  tall  old  woman  in  a  long  crimson  garment, 
with  a  purply  red  drapery  over  her  head.  Old  though  she  may 
be,  and  we  can  just  manage  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  she 
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has  certainly  not  outgrown  her  interest  in  the  follies  of  youth, 
for  she  and  the  girl  next  her  are  watching  critically  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  new  shape  of  wreath  on  a  beautiful  woman  in  white, 
seated  on  a  stool,  by  one  of  her  maidens.  The  lady  is  hold- 
ing a  Corinthian  mirror  at  arm's  length,  and  is  considering 
deeply  whether  the  wreath  is  fastened  in  the  most  becoming 
place.  The  girl  contemplating  her,  almost  concealed  by  the 
ample  folds  of  the  duenna's  garments,  has  her  hair  drawn 
back  from  her  face,  after  a  fashion  not  common  in  Greece. 
She  too  has  a  wreath  in  her  hand,  and  is  awaiting  her  turn 
with  patience.  Tall  bronze  lamps  supported  on  winged 
figures  stand  at 
the  points  of  the 
semicircle. 

On  either  side  of 
the  horseshoe  is 
a  platform  of  mar- 
ble, abutting  on 
the  sea.  On  the 
left  are  some  very 
brown  men,  almost 
naked,  having 
only  scanty  drape- 
ries of  dark  red 
and  olive  green 
hanging  about 
them  ;  two  or 
three  are  bearing 
great  bundles  of 
woven  material 
down  to  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat 
which  is  moored 
close  to  the  shore, 
and  which  is  being 
pushed  off  by  an- 
other man  so  as  to 
be  more  accessi- 
ble from  the  steps. 
A  huge  jar  and  • 
coil  of  rope  are 
still  lying  in  the 
boat,  which  hardly 
seems  big  enough 
to  contain  the 
enormous  bales 
that  are  being  con- 
tinually brought 
down  from  behind 
On  the  steps  two 
men  are  stagger- 
ing under  the 
weight  of  a  very 

heavy  piece  of  goods,  which  they  are  apparently  trying  to 
put  in  a  safe  spot  out  of  reach  of  the  water.  Above  all  this 
busy  life,  we  can  just  manage  to  make  out  the  window  of  an 
upper  chamber,  where  two  figures,  like  Tanagra  terra  cottas, 
are  seen.  One  is  seated  and  weaving,  though  every  now  and 
then  she  spares  time  for  a  glance  at  what  is  going  on  below. 
The  other  has  started  up  and  is  looking  for  something  or  some 
one  behind  the  hangings,  which  she  is  holding  back  with  her 
left  hand.  Corresponding  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fresco,  are  two  men  cleaning  candelabra  in  an  upper  storey. 


No.  25. — Group  Jrom  '  The  Arts  of  Peact.' 


Their  room  appears  to  be  lighter  and  airier  than  that  of  the 
women,  and  is  adorned  with  pillars,  round  which  creepers 
grow.  Underneath,  men,  brown,  strong,  and  naked  as  those 
on  the  other  side,  are  placing  pots  in  a  position  where  they 
may  be  easily  carried  away  by  the  flat-bottomed  punt.  These 
pots  are  very  different  in  character.  Some  are  plain  and 
severe  in  shape,  and  wholly  without  ornament,  suitable  for 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  storing  corn  or  wine.  Others, 
more  highly  ornamented  either  with  winged  heads  alone,  or 
with  full-length  figures  of  the  gods,  standing  on  little  columns 
springing  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  before  it  tapers  to  its 

mouth,  were  pro- 
bably either  meant 
to  stand  on  niches, 
or  else  for  use  dur- 
ing feasts.  Be- 
hind, a  man  more 
draped  than  the 
rest — perhaps  the 
overseer  of  the 
work — is  critically 
examining  one  of 
the  most  highly 
decorated  of  the 
vases,  which  has 
handles  and 
figures  of  unusual 
delicacy.  A  row 
of  comic  and  tra- 
gic masks  is  sus- 
pended from  the 
pillar  and  curtain 
behind,  and  one 
of  them  has  been 
unhooked  by  two 
children  for  their 
own  purposes. 
They  have  seated 
themselves  in  a 
corner,  so  as  to  be 
undisturbed  and 
unnoticed  by  the 
throng  of  busy 
workmen,  are  pur- 
suing their  play 
with  much  satis- 
faction to  them- 
selves. The  boy, 
a  brown -haired, 
brown -eyed  crea- 
ture, has  taken  off 
his  garment  and 
laid  it  across  his 

knees,  so  as  to  have  his  limbs  more  free  for  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  is  engaged  in  painting — how  we  can  all  guess 
from  our  own  childish  days — a  female  mask,  presumably  from 
its  hair  that  of  Medusa.  He  is  considering  the  effect  of  one 
touch,  and  is  pausing,  with  his  paint-brush  in  his  right  hand, 
before  he  puts  on  another.  The  little  girl  by  his  side,  who  is 
younger  and  more  delicate-looking,  holds  the  saucer  in  which 
the  colours  are  mixed.  Her  small  bare  feet  dangle  in  the  air, 
and  her  little  chiton  is  falling  off  one  shoulder,  while  her  head 
is  bent  in  earnest  contemplation  of  the  work  of  her  companion. 
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These  touches  of  child  life  give  a  relief  and  completeness  to 
the  whole  picture. 

A  very  graceful  frieze  for  the  ball-room  of  a  private  house 
was  exhibited  by  Sir  Frederick  in  1883.  It  is  called  'The 
Dance;'  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  who  take 
part  in  it  compare  very  favourably  with  those  now  in  vogue. 
One  almost  regrets  that  the  frieze  is  consigned  to  a  place 
where  circumstances  will  prevent  it  from  receiving  all  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

The  feeling  of  gratification  with  which  every  man  is  inspired 
on  being  intrusted  with  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  any  great 
national  building,  is  naturally  intensified  in  the  case  of  such 
places  as  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  He  feels  that  he 
is  participating  in  the  work  that  has  gone  to  make  his  country 
what  it  is ;  that  he  is  a  sharer  in  the  labours  of  the  poets, 
soldiers,  or  statesmen  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  aisles,  for  he 
too  is  helping  to  build  up  the  fame  of  his  race,  for  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come.  Wonderful  as  were  the  talents  of  the 
original  builders  of  the  cathedrals  of  mediaeval  Europe,  they 
had  only  themselves  to  be  proud  of,  and  were  without  the 
sense  of  association,  that  doubles 
while  it  divides  the  glory. 


Sir 


Frederick   and   Mr.    Poynter 
may  well  feel  themselves 
identified  with  Wren        s 
and    Flaxman.       x1<V\ 
and  to  have        /\  \W.\U 


a  more  special  property  in  the  heroes  whose  monuments  are 
scattered  up  and  down,  than  the  mere  outsiders.  The  task, 
long  contemplated,  of  decorating  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Poynter,  who  has  divided  the  dome  into 
eight  compartments,  each  of  which  has  a  subject  of  its  own. 
The  intervening  spaces  are  to  be  filled  with  medallions — if  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  anything  so  large — and  these  will  be  the 
work  of  Sir  Frederick.  The  whole  is  intended  to  represent  the 
visions  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  If  the  ideal  can  only  be 
realised,  the  dome  will  be  a  grand  embodiment  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  Christian  Faith,  when  the  mortal,  having  put  on 
immortality,  will  rest  and  reign  with  Christ  for  ever.  The  sketch 
(No.  27)  for  one  of  the  circular  panels  was  exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  1882.  Its  subject  is,  'The  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  that  were  in  it.'  We  begin  faintly  to  know  that  the 
time  has  come  when  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,  for  the  ocean 
seems  gradually  receding  and  leaving  the  rocks  bare.  Those 
who  have  slept  peacefully  in  the  depths  of  the  waves  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  when  the  Flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all, 
are  awaking  from  their  long  slumber.  Sitting  on  a  rock,  is  a 
man  whose  senses  have  returned  to 
him  with  more  than  their  former 
vigour,  and  who  waits,  with 
every  power  sharpened, 
gazing  up  into  the 
brightening  hea- 
vens, at  the 


No.  26.—  Cartoon  of  the  Arts  uf  War. 


spot  whence  the  Deliverer  shall  come.  He  does  not  see  Him 
yet.  But  he  knows  that  the  centuries  of  watching  are  over,  and 
the  King  in  His  beauty  is  at  hand.  The  two  figures  clinging  to 
him,  with  the  tenacious  grasp  of  death,  have  not  been  so  ready 
to  respond  to  the  sound  of  the  trump.  Their  flesh  has  come 
again  to  their  bones,  but  that  is  all— mechanically  their  arms 
still  keep  the  position  they  took  when  the  family  all  went  down 
together  in  the  ship,  or  were  washed  off  the  rock  by  the 
encroaching  tide.  The  clothes  in  which  they  died  once  more 
cover  their  limbs,  but  the  breath  of  life  is  still  missing.  Close 
by  this  group  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  who  must  have  been 
buried  at  sea,  for  her  garments  are  still  bound  about  her,  and 
her  hands  lie  crossed  on  her  bosom.  Behind,  others  are  slowly 
emerging,  and  on  the  right  a  man  has  flung  himself  on  his 
knees,  one  arm  raised  in  the  air  and  the  other  covering  his 
eyes,  possessed  by  a  terror  of  which  he  hardly  knows  the 
meanipg,  and  fearful  of  what  his  doom  is  to  be. 

It  has  not  been  without  much  thought  that  the  work  of 
painting    the    dome    has    been    decided   upon.      When   the 


splendid  outward  shell  of  the  new  cathedral  was  completed 
after  thirty-five  years  of  hard  work,  and  the  last  stone  was  laid 
in  its  place  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  above  the  dome,  Sir 
Christopher  had  already  formed  many  schemes  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  interior.  He  desired,  above  all  things,  that  the 
cupola,  which  measures  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter 
from  the  inside,  should  be  decorated  with  designs  in  mosaics  ; 
his  reason  for  this  being  apparently  that,  at  so  vast  a  height, 
a  greater  richness  of  effect  could  thus  more  certainly  be  ob- 
tained, especially  in  our  foggy  atmosphere.  Sir  Christopher 
had  even  gone  the  length  of  fixing  upon  the  very  Italian  artists 
whom  he  wished  to  execute  the  work,  but  careful  as  were  his 
calculations,  he  had  left  out  of  the  reckoning  the  character 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Designs  in  mosaic 
were  unknown  in  England,  therefore  they  could  not  be  desir- 
able. The  process,  too,  would  be  lengthy,  and  the  British 
nation  of  Queen  Anne's  day  would  like  to  see  the  harvest 
as  well  as  the  sowing,  quite  as  much  as  our  own.  It 
would  likewise  be  very  expensive,  and  this  argument  had 
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no  light  weight  with  a  commission  which  in  1697  had  obtained 
the    passing  of    an    Act   to  suspend    the   payment   of    half 
Wren's  salary  of  ^200  a  year  till  the  cathedral  was  completed, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  dally  with  his  work.      So,  not  only 
was  the  plan  of  decorating  the  dome  with  mosaics  suffered  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  but  Wren's  valuable  advice  on  various 
other  matters  connected  with   building  was  rejected.     The 
painting  of  the  dome  was  entrusted  to  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
much  to  Wren's  annoyance  ;   but  only  the  spandrels  or  space 
above  the  arches  were  executed  by  him.     It  is  very  difficult  to 
pronounce  on  these  designs.     The  great  height  ren- 
ders the  figures  small  and  indistinct,  even  to 
the  best  eyes,  while  many  people  are  as 
much  affected  by  giddiness  in  look 
ing   up   as    by   looking    down. 
Besides  this,  there  are  few 
days  in  the  year  in  which 
the  Cathedral  of  Lon- 
don City  is  free  from 
mist,  which  further 
obscures   the    vi- 
sion.    As  far  as 
we  can  judge, 
however,      Sir 
James  Thorn- 
hill's     deco- 
rative    work 
lacks  colour 
rather    than 
power.      It 
is  dark  and 
dingy.without 
either      being 
rich  or  impres- 
sive ;    but   per- 
haps it  is  unjust 
to  condemn  as  the 
fault   of    the    artist, 
what  maybe  the  result 
of    nearly   two    hundred 
years  of  London  smoke. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  James 
Thornhill  painted  the  spandrels  and 
nothing  more.     The   universal   craving 

for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  appears         ffo.  2-.— The  Resurrection.     Decoration  of 
to  have  given  way   to   the  question  of  St-  Paul's  Cathedml.     18X3. 

Stuarts  or  Hanoverians,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  laid  in  the  Crypt  in  1723,  without  being  suffered 
to  carry  out  his  wish  to  complete  the  interior  of  the  building 
in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him  best.  Fifty  years  later,  how- 
ever, that  is  in  1773,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  suddenly  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Church  decoration,  and  pro- 
posed to  begin  with  St.  Paul's.  The  idea  was  hailed  with 
joy,  not  only  by  the  Members  of  the  Academy,  male  and 


female,  but  by  the   Dean  and  Chapter.     We  are  not  told 
exactly  what  Sir  Joshua's  scheme  involved,  whether  he  in- 
tended the  paintings  to  be  in  fresco,  or  if  he  merely  meant 
to  cover  the  bare  white  walls  of  Portland  stone  with  oil 
paintings.     But  one  important   item  we  do  know,  and  that 
is  the  names  of  the  five  Academicians  who  were  to  share  with 
Sir  Joshua  the  perilous  task.     They  were  chosen  by  the  rest 
of  the  body  from  among  themselves,  and  the  artists  selected 
were  Benjamin  West,  Barry,   Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica 
Kaufmann.     It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  incongruity 
suggested  by  the  two  last  names,  especially  by  that 
of  Angelica.    The   idea  of  the  graceful  airy 
figures  which  we    are    accustomed    to 
admire,   figures  often  as    light  as 
thistledown,  and  looking  as  if 
they   would    be    as    easily 
blown  away,  being  trans- 
ferred with  a   few  so- 
lemn   adjuncts    that 
sit    uneasily    upon 
them,  to  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church, 
is  indescrib- 
ably  absurd. 
It  reminds  us 
of  the  ladies 
of  Versailles 
playing  An- 
dromaque  in 
powder   and 
rouge.     Sir 
Joshua   was, 
however,     an- 
other    matter. 
We  still  possess 
e"nough    of    his 
^f       beautiful,    tender 
pictures  of  abstract 
virtues,  with  here  and 
there  a  Holy  Family,  or 
an  illustration  from  Scrip- 
ture, to  make  us  regret  deeply 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
opposed  the  scheme  as  Papistical.  So  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Dean,  who  tried 
a  compromise  of  allowing  Sir  Joshua  to 

paint  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  and  West,  one  of  the  Delivery  of 
the  Tables,  to  hang  over  two  small  doors,  the  plan  fell  through. 
Another  effort  at  decoration  was  made  in  1858,  but  it  only 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Sir  James  Thomhill's  paintings, 
and  it  was  not  until  1873  that  Mr.  Burges  was  appointed  archi- 
tect with  a  view  to  completing  the  work  in  which  Sir  Christopher 
had  been  frustrated  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  before. 


No.  28.—  Clay  Model  for  Figure  of  Attendant  in  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.' 
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A'o.  29.— from  George  Eliot's  "  Romola.' 


O  a  large  class  of 
people  no  form  of  Art 
is  so  satisfying  as 
sculpture.  It  is  easier 
for  them  to  under- 
stand than  painting, 
partly  because  the 
subjects  treated  are  of 
necessity  simpler  and 
less  complex  than 
those  that  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  paint- 
ing, partly  too  be- 
cause there  is  not  the 
same  ignorance  of  the 
method  employed. 
Yet  proof  has  been 
recently  given  that 
men's  judgment  may 
differ  as  widely  as  to 
what  is  a  bad  statue 


or  a  good  statue  as  they  do  as  to  what  is  a  bad  picture  or  a 
good  picture. 

It  is  only  lately  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  President 
has  turned  his  attention  to  sculpture.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  Art,  his  early  anatomical  training  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  lifted  him  at  once  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
many  sculptors  who  do  not  know  how  to  draw.  Yet  no  more 
than  others  could  he  at  once  jump  to  success.  When  his 
statue  of  an  Athlete  (life-size)  wrestling  with  a  Python  (No.  31), 
had  been  more  than  half  done,  he  found  that  in  enlarging  the 
proportions  from  the  first  terra-cotta  sketch  (as  the  original 
statuette  is  called),  he  had  made  a  wrong  calculation,  and  in- 
stead of  wasting  time  by  trying  to  alter  what  is  unalterable  (a 
form  of  vice  very  prevalent  in  the  present  day),  he  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  whole  thing,  and  began  afresh  from  the  beginning. 

Sir  Frederick  was  at  work  on  the  statue  for  three  years,  off 
and  on,  before  it  was  completed  and  exhibited  in  the  Academy 
in  1877.  It  was  cast  in  bronze,  and  subsequently  bought  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  under  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  It 
is  now  temporarily  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Maseum. 
The  Python  (as  shown  in  our  Illustration  No.  31)  has  entwined 
itself  round  the  body  of  the  naked  Athlete  in  a  particularly 
paralysing  way.  It  has  coiled  itself  round  his  right  ankle, 
and  after  wrapping  itself  twice  round  his  left  thigh,  .was  pro- 


ceeding to  twine  itself  round  his  body.  At  this  point  he 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  and  with  a  violent  wrench  managed  to 
detach  it  from  his  back  with  his  left  arm,  while  he  threw  all 
his  weight  forward  on  his  right  foot,  so  as  to  get  a  firmer  grip 
on  the  creature's  throat.  The  struggle  is  hard,  even  for  an 
Athlete,  and  the  tension  is  shown  by  the  swollen  veins  on  the 


No.  30. — Clay  Model  of  Cy  in  on. 

left  foot,  which  is  scarcely  resting  on  the  ground,  and  by  the 
distorted  muscles  on  his  neck  and  right  arm.     The  profes- 
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sional  training  that  he  had  gone  through  is  evident  from  the 
spareness  of  his  body,  on  which  every  bone  and  sinew  can  be 
traced  as  in  a  diagram.  Certainly  the  subject  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  by  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  anatomy. 
Kvery  line  would  carry  its  own  condemnation.  Here  every  de- 
tail has  been  carefully  attended  to — the  position  and  expres- 
sion of  the  toes  in  the  firmly  planted  right  foot,  with  the  long 
great  toe  (that  point  d'appui  of  all  savage  races)  grip- 
ping the  ground,  while 
the  toes  of  the  left  foot 
are  flat  and  wide  open. 
The  scales  of  the  snake 
are  admirably  indicated 
too,  and  show  an  im- 
mense deal  of  work.  Al- 
together it  is  not  won- 
derful that,  amidst  his 
endless  and  multifarious 
employments,  Sir  Frede- 
rick cannot  find  time  to 
give  us  many  statues. 

One  other  statue  is, 
however,  in  process  of 
construction,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  as  interesting 
as  its  predecessor,  if  not 
more  so.  The  '  Sluggard ' 
is  the  contrast  between 
the  powerful  frame  of  a 
man  who  might  almost 
undertake  the  Seven  La- 
bours of  Hercules,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his 
life  slips  uselessly  away. 
He  is  standing  up  stretch- 
ing himself  after  a  long 
sleep,  in  that  calm  and 
leisurely  fashion  charac- 
teristic of  professional 
sluggards  only.  His  right 
"  arm,  that  might  fell  an  ox 
with  ease,  is  raised  up,  and 
we  can  see  every  muscle  in 
his  well-developed  body. 

There  is  only  one  hope  for  him.  Obviously  he  cannot  have 
entered  long  on  his  life  of  sloth,  or  his  frame  would  "  put 
on  flesh"  and  cease  to  exhibit  its  present  stalwart  appear- 
ance. Perhaps  he  may  soon  get  tired  of  repose  and  find 
attractions  in  another  mode  of  existence.  \\c  cannot  help 


Ao.  31. — Athlete  wrestling  with  a  Python.     18/7. 


thinking  that  much  might  be  done  to  create  a  love  of  Art 
in  England,  and  to  foster  any  that  already  exists,  by  dis- 
persing abroad  small  statuettes  either  in  wax  or  clay,  copies 
of  the  early  sketches  of  subsequent  statues.  Some  of 
these  are  most  beautiful,  and  they  would  be  accessible  to  all. 
How  much  better  to  possess  a  statuette  only  a  few  inches  high 
of  the  '  Sluggard,'  or  of  '  Teucer,'  than  to  seek  after  modern 
copies  of  Tanagra  terra-cottas  or  Roman  statues,  wherein 

all  the  grace  and  inspi- 
ration are  entirely  left  out. 
Some  people  cherish  bad 
portraits  of  friends  that 
are  gone  because,  they 
say,  "It  is  better  than 
nothing,  it  helps  to  re- 
mind  me,"  but  they  never 
display  the  picture  to  a 
stranger  without  an  apo- 
logy. So  those  to  whom 
the  genuine  Tanagras  are 
familiar,  might  care  to 
have  a  very  inferior  copy 
with  all  the  gulf  of  the 
mechanical  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  lying 
between  it  and  the  age 
of  Phidias,  but  the  cause 
of  Art  will  rather  be  hin- 
dered than  furthered  by 
disseminating  them  ge- 
nerally among  those  who 
will  look  on  them  as 
mere  drawing-room  orna- 
ments. Perhaps  the  world 
would  be  more  original 
in  these  days  if  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  assimilate 
and  adapt  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  who  fought  the 
whole  matterout  for  them- 
selves. 

Whilst  on  this  subject, 
we    may    mention     that 

Signor  Amendola  is  at  present  at  work  in  his  studio,  which  is 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  President's  house,  upon  a 
statuette  of  'Wedded,'  which  promises  to  be  as  attractive 
in  bronze  as  the  reproduction  of  the  picture  has  been  as 
an  engraving. 


\'o.  32. — Study  for  the  Foliage  in  '  Cymon  and  Jjihigenia. 


No.  33. — Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  House,  from  the  Gat  den. 
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A  LIFE  so  largely  spent  on  foreign  soil,  and  a  profession 
whose  object  is  avowedly  the  perpetuation  of  beauty, 
naturally  result  in  a  home  full  of  rare  and  wonderful  things. 
Our  houses  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  outward  and  manifest 
sign  of  ourselves,  yet  it  is  astonishing  in  what  bare  and 
uncomfortable  ugliness  people  with  refined  perceptions  will 
consent  to  live.  It 
is  not  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  what  is 
beautiful,  for  they  re- 
cognise it  at  once 
in  the  surroundings 
of  others,  they  will 
simply  not  take  the 
trouble,  or  exercise 
the  invention  to  pro- 
cure it  for  themselves. 
If  they  lived  in  the 
wilds  of  Tartary  they 
might  be  at  liberty 
to  indulge  their  par- 
ticular fancy  for  a 
room  that  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  cleared 
for  an  evening  party, 
but  dwelling  in  a 
thickly  populated 
country  it  is  hard  upon 
their  friends.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  one 
often  prefers  the  bare- 
ness, or  even  the  ugli- 
ness which  is  the  out- 
come of  individual  pre- 
ference, to  the  taste 
that  is  provided  for  us 
at  so  much  a  foot.  Our 
prejudices  are  over- 
ruled and  our  most 
cherished  possessions 
banished,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not 
"in  keeping "  with  the 
rest  of  the  room,  at  least  from  the  decorator's  point  of  view. 


The  lesson  which  Sir  Frederick  teaches  us  in  his  art  may 
be  learned  over  again  in  his  house  in  Holland  Park  Road. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Kensington, 
but  its  real  charm  lies  in  this  :  that  it  is  not,  like  South 
Kensington  and  Belgravia,  a  mere  hanger-on  and  copy  of 
Mayfair,  but,  like  Chelsea,  it  has  a  life  and  history  of  its  own. 


No.  34. — The  Staircase. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  working  people,  less  trammelled 
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by  the  rules  of  fashion  than  they  are  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  east,  and  obeying  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  code 
of  their  own.  If  this  is  the  case  now  it  was  undoubtedly 
far  more  so  eighteen  years  ago,  when  Sir  Frederick  took 
possession  of  the  new  red  brick  house  that  had  been  built 
for  him  by  Mr.  Aitchison.  Holland  Park  stretched  much 
farther  to  the  north  and  east,  and  there  were 
more  old  houses  with  big  gardens.  But  the 
upper  end,  at  any  rate,  of  Holland  Park  Road 
cannot  have  changed  much,  and  the  President's 
house  has  taken  up  its  abode  so  unobtrusively 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  always  been  there. 
It  is  thoroughly  comfortable  and  substantial 
to  look  at  outside  (Illustration  No.  33),  with  a 
thick  screen  of  plane  trees  in  the  front,  and 
a  glimpse  of  a  large  cool  garden  behind. 
On  the  west  side  the  famous  Arab  hall  has 
been  more  recently  added,  whose  dome  ex- 
cites the  curiosity  of  the  passer-by. 

The  prevailing  sensation  of  the  stranger 
who  enters  the  house  for  the  first  time  is  one 
of  bewilderment.     He  enters  from  the  quiet, 
unpretentious  street,  where  children  walking 
on  stilts  nearly  fall  over  him,  or  babies  drag- 
ging dolls  by  their  heads  get  under  his  feet. 
He  sees  dimly,  unless  the  day  is  unusually 
bright,  a  large  picture  of  the  Venetian  school 
on  his  right ;    and  on  his  left  a  drawing  by 
Steinle  of  the   Fontana  della  Tartarughe,  in 
Rome.      Besides  this  are   some  figures  by 
Goujon,  and  opposite,  in  a  niche  formed  by 
two  doors,  painted  black,  is  the  bronze  sta- 
tuette   of   Icarus,    executed  by  Mr.    Gilbert, 
expressly  for  Sir  Frederick.     Passing  out  of 
this  small  hall,  we  enter  a  larger  one  and  are 
confronted   by  a  wall  of  dazzling  blue  and 
white  tiles,  thrown  up  by  the  dark  floor  and 
staircase.     In  front,  toning  in  admirably  with 
the  tiles,  is  a  large  stuffed  peacock  standing 
on  an  inlaid  cabinet  of  great  beauty  (No.  34), 
and  beyond   are  cushions   of  yellowy  green 
satin  covered  with    embroideries.      Near  the 
peacock  are  some  rare  jars,  and  in  the  centre 
a  huge  brazen  pot,  in  which  a  plant  usually 
stands.    The  upper  part  of  the  staircase  is 
covered  with  pictures,  and  turning  the  angle 
we  come   to  a  wall  on  which   hangs   an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  by  Mr.  Watts, 
done  many  years  ago,  but  bearing,  we  think, 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  original  than 
Mr.  Watts' s  more  recent  work.     This  picture 
is  a  study  in   bright  golden    browns,  and  is 
taken  full  face.     The  model  is  bending  for- 
ward, with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  and 
the  eyes  looking  straight  at  you.     There   is 
an  atmosphere  of  life  and  eagerness   about 
the  whole   picture   that   is  particularly  plea- 
sant'.    Next  to  this,  higher  up  the  staircase,  is  Sir  Frederick's 
own  portrait  of  Captain  R.  F.  Burton  (No.  14),  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  farther  still  one  of  Signer  Costa's 
poetical  landscapes  (which  painter's  portrait  we  give  on  page 
14),  an  early  picture  of  Mr.  Barclay's,  some  kneeling  white- 
capped   women   by   M.    Legros,    which   have   a  pathos   and 


simplicity  of  their  own,  and  a  painting  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 
A  design  for  the  cartoon  of  the  '  Plague  of  Florence,'  painted 
when  Sir  Frederick  was  at  Frankfort  under  Steinle,  occupies 
the  place  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Standing  on  the  gallery 
that  leads  into  the  studio,  we  have  on  the  wall  opposite  to 
us  a  very  fine  though  unfinished  picture,  by  Sir  Joshua 


No.  35.— The  Hall. 

Reynolds,  of  Lord  Rockingham  sitting  at  a  table,  with  Burkf, 
his  secretary,  facing  him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  looking  up 
inquiringly  at  his  chief.  Underneath  is  a  splendid  Tintoretto 
representing  the  head,  life-size,  of  a  dark  olive-skinned  man  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  a  small  Tintoret  subject  picture,  another 
also  of  the  Venetian  school,,  and  a  little  study  by  Sir  Joshua. 
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Leaving  the  staircase  and  its  pictures,  of  which  the  visitor 
as  he  goes  up-stairs  gets  but  a  very  hasty  impression,  he  enters 
the  studio  (No.  39).  This  is  of  great  size,  with  a  high  window 
exactly  facing  the  door,  and  ending  to  the  right  of  the  door  in 
an  alcove  or  smaller  studio,  and  to  the  left  in  a  recess  with  a 


domed  roof.  In  the  recess  formed  by  the  great  window  (No.  38) 
is  a  whole  collection  of  interesting  things,  such  as  a  beautiful 
sketch  for  the  statue  of  the  'Sluggard'  on  which  Sir  Frederick 
is  at  present  engaged,  small  models  in  plaster  of  arrange- 
ments of  drapery  for  some  of  the  more  important  pictures,  a 
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study  for  the  Daphnephoria,  and  many  more  things,  all  worth 
examination.  The  upper  part  of  the  studio  is  occupied  by 
several  easels,  on  which  stand  pictures  in  various  stages  of 
completion,  thrown  into  relief  by  a  magnificent  piece  of 
draper}'  that  hangs  in  the  alcove,  and  completely  fills  up 


the  opening  between  the  two  rooms.  On  the  wall  above  the 
door  is  a  cast  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  below  it  the 
walls  are  covered  with  sketches,  mementos  of  Sir  Frederick's 
many  tours,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the  untravelled  to 
undreamed-of  wonders  and  beauties.  The  wild  seas  of  the 
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west  of  Ireland,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  gar- 
dens of  Damascus,  the  orange  groves  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  olive  woods  of  Italy,  every  kind  of  landscape, 
and  every  variation  of  light,  are  to  be  found  here. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  studio  is  a  medley  of  rare 
objects,  some  of  them  placed  on  chairs,  in  very 
unsafe  positions,  and  many  of  them  concealing  each 
other  from  sight.  In  one  corner  is  a  lovely  tazza 
in  black  and  red,  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  vases  ; 
in  the  domed  recess  is  a  piece  of  very  fine  ivory 
carving ;  Persian  bowls  stand  about,  interspersed 
with  majolica,  and  as  the  crowning  charm  of  every- 
thing there  are  books. 

A  door   at  this   end   of  the  studio  opens  into  a 
little  antechamber  which  has  a  raised  divan,  looking 
through  a  screen  of  old  Cairo  wood-work  into  the 
Arab  hall  below  (No.  36).   In  the  centre  of  this  screen 
is  a  Persian  pot  of  beautiful  design  and  colour,  while 
the  sides  of  the  alcove  have  panels  of  blue  and 
white  Persian   tiles  dating  mostly  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.     This   room   contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  whole   house.    The 
place  of  honour,  over  the  fireplace,  is  given  to  the 
splendid  portrait  of  the  Venetian  historian,   Paolo 
Paruta,  painted  by  Tintoretto,  and  exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House.     Near  it,  is  the  head  of  a  man  by 
Bassano,  probably  forming  part  of  some  larger  pic- 
ture, from  the  position  of  the  man's  head.     There 
is  also  a  picture  by  Schiavone  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
and   a   small  study,  for  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Flagellation  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  of  a  naked 
Christ  tied  to  a  post,  with  two  or  three  men  behind 
him,  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  lelt  approach- 
ing him,  preparing  for  the  blow.     On  the  opposite 
wall  hangs  a  beautiful  tender  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Sano  di  Pietro  da  Siena  ;  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in  her  arms,  by  Vivarini, 
exhibited  in  1881,  its  rich  red  and  blue  colouring 
relieved  against  a  background  of  brown  and  gold. 
Below  this   stands  a  splendid   panel  of  the   finest 
Japanese  lacquer,  of  a  flight  of  ducks,  and  on  an 
easel  a  piece  of  wonderful  Persian  woven  work  with 
a  crimson  ground,  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway,   towards  the 
alcove,  hang  a  Madonna   and 
Child,    by    one   of    the    rarest 
of  painters,   Michele  Giovanni 
Bono,  the  Venetian,  full  of  de- 
licacy and  soft  colour  ;  a  very 
interesting  profile  of  a  German 
woman  by  an   unknown  artist  ; 
a  full-length  picture  of  a  nymph 
by  Mr.  Watts  ;  a  landscape  by 
Signor  Costa,  and  a  sketch  of 
Sappho  by   Delacroix.     On  the 
other    side    of    the    room    are 
another    landscape    of    Signor 
Costa's— exhibited,  with   many 
others  of  his  pictures,  in  1882 
— and    a    very    beautiful    and 
finished  study  by  Sir  Joshua,  of 
the  head  of  the  Banished  Lord, 
for  the  picture'  now  hanging  in 
I 
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the  National  Gallery.  The  head  is  so  much  turned  away 
that  only  the  left  cheek  can  be  seen,  of  a  dark  olive  colour, 
set  off  by  the  coal-black  hair  and  swarthy  neck.  Going 
down-stairs  and  crossing  the  hall,  we  come  to  three  rooms, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  dining-room.  Here  amidst  Per- 
sian tiles  and  pots,  a  great  Satsuma  plate,  and  some  Venetian 
glass  we  find  another  Schiavone,  which  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place. It  represents  Venus  nursing  Love,  according  to  some 
critics,  or  Charity  according  to  others.  Anyway  it  is  a  nude 
female,  half  lying  and  half  sitting,  and  nursing  a  child  :  on 
the  left  is  a  wood,  with  some  figures  playing  on  musical 
instruments.  The  colour  of  the  walls  is  dark  Indian  red, 
which  throws  up  the  black  sideboard  with  its  blue  china,  and 
the  oak  mantel-piece.  On  each  side  of  the  fire  is  an  old 
canework  Arab 
chair,  to  which 
the  designer  has 
considerately  ap- 
pended a  step,  as 
few  people  could 
otherwise  have 
made  use  of 
them  without  the 
preliminary  of 
a  considerable 
jump.  Once 
there,  however, 
the  occupant 
feels  that  nothing 
more  in  the  way 
of  a  chair  could 
be  desired,  so 
wide  and  roomy 
are  the  seats. 
The  most  singu- 
lar thing  about 
them  is,  that  they 
possess  looking- 
glasses  both  on 
their  backs  and 
arms,  the  maker 
evidently  sharing 
the  opinion  'of 
novelists  and 
hansom  builders, 
that  ladies  —  we 
presume  the 
chairs  were  de- 
signed for  ladies 

— can  never  see  too  much  of  themselves.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  is  a  small  sketch  of  Sir  Joshua's,  a  picture  of 
Vulcan  and  Iris  by  Paris  Bordone,  and  Bassano's  painting 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  desert.  The  saint  is  kneeling  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  landscape,  the  very  type  of  loneliness,  but  loses 
nothing  of  his  courage  and  energy,  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  desolation. 

Passing  into  the  drawing-room,  we  enter  an  apartment 
lighted  by  a  window  occupying  the  end  facing  the  door,  while 
the  wall  between  is  broken  by  a  recess  and  another  window. 
Set  in  the  ceilijig  of  this  recess,  and  deeply  bordered  with  gold, 
is  Delacroix's  study  for  a  ceiling  in  the  Palais  Royal.  On 
either  side  of  the  alcove  are  four  panels  painted  by  Corot  for 
Descamps,  and  representing  the  four  seasons  of  the  day;  Night 
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and  Evening  hang  at  the  end  next  the  window,  while  near  the 
door  are  Morning  and  Noon.  The  whole  are  characterized  by 
the  poetical  feeling  which  none  of  Corot' s  pictures  are  ever 
without.  The  remaining  wall  is  filled  with  two  remarkably 
beautiful  Constable  landscapes,  one  of  which  gained  a  gold 
medal  in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired even  by  the  then  widely  different  French  school ;  a  very 
fine  Daubigny  ;  one  of  the  loveliest  Corots  that  exists,  of  a 
boat  on  a  still  lake,  and  a  David  Cox.  In  the  wall  between  the 
Corot  and  the  door  is  the  first  picture  that  George  Mason  ever 
painted  after  he  settled  in  England.  It  repre-ents  a  very 
windy  landscape,  with  a  girl  sadly  blown  about,  driving  with 
much  difficulty  a  pair  of  calves  down  a  hill.  Above  and 
below,  trees  are  tossing  in  the  violence  of  the  gale.  The 

whole  is  full  of 
vigour  and  at- 
mosphere, as  well 
as  of  the  pecu- 
liar simplicity 
which  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  his 
pictures. 

The  principal 
picture  in  the  li- 
brary is  a  large 
canvas  of  the 
school  of  Tinto- 
retto, represent- 
ing a  Doge  with 
an  ermine  tippet 
over  his  robes, 
kneeling  before 
an  altar ;  he  has 
his  back  almost 
entirely  turned  to 
us,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  need 
a  brighter  sun 
than  is  often  to 
be  found  in  Eng- 
land to  bring 
them  out,  render 
much  of  the  back- 
ground obscure. 
However,  among 
the  crowd  of  men 
assembled  to  the 
left  of  the  altar, 

it  is  possible  to  distinguish  some  very  finely-painted  heads 
of  a  Venetian  type.  The  picture  is  obviously  of  the  same 
school  as  the  large  one  in  the  outer  hall.  The  room  contains 
besides,  a  pencil  sketch  of  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  some  etchings 
by  M.  Legros,  and  some  studies  by  Ingres  and  Alfred  Stevens. 
In  the  centre  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  staircase  to 
the  Arab  hall,  a  copy  in  bronze  of  the  Narcissus  in  the  museum 
at  Naples  stands  on  a  pedestal  (No.  35).  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  first  interpretation  of  the  statue  :  some  think  that 
it  is  Narcissus  listening  to  Echo,  the  beautiful  nymph  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love  and  then  neglected  till  she  pined  away  and 
died,  and  only  her  voice  was  sometimes  to  be  heard  calling  to 
him.  Others  imagine  the  figure  represents  the  Apollo  Saurok- 
tonos,  and  that  the  stone  which  he  had  been  about  to  throw 
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at  the  lizard  had  slipped  from  his  fingers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  statue  is  full  of  beauty,  and  is  here  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.  The  walls  on  each  side  are  filled  with  tiles 
of  the  same  colour  as  those  that  line  the  upper  staircase,  chiefly 
copies  by  Mr.  De  Morgan  of  the  old  lustrous  Cairene  blue, 
while  the  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  stands  is  of  dark  red 
marble.  Even  while  looking  at  the  Narcissus  our  eyes  stray 
beyond  him  to  the  Arab  hall  (No.  37),  and  our  thoughts  to  our 
childish  favourites,  Prince  Camaralzaman  and  Princess  Ba- 
doura,  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  Fairy  Paribanou,  and  all  their 
companions.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  however,  not  being  gifted  with 
the  impassiveness  of  the  East,  to  imitate  the  stolid  demeanour 
of  Aladdin,  when  he  beheld  the  garden  filled  with  trees  whose 


fruit  was  precious  stones.  The  most  well-trained  person  will 
hardly  suppress  a  murmur  of  astonishment  as  he  enters  this 
wonderful  place.  The  roof  rises  into  a  dome,  with  eight  small 
arched  windows,  each  filled  with  coloured  glass  from  the  East, 
while  on  three  sides  of  the  hall  are  arched  recesses.  Every 
arch  is  supported  by  columns  of  the  purest  white  marble,  on 
bases  of  green.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  carved  with 
birds  of  different  kinds  by  Mr.  Boehm  ;  soft  cushions  of  green 
silk  fill  the  alcove  ;  and  shutters  of  the  old  Cairo  wood-work 
check  the  light  at  will.  A  band  of  black  marble  runs  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  leading  the  eye  to  the  black  and 
white  marble  which  forms  the  pavement.  Immediately  under 
the  dome  is  a  square  basin,  with  a  fountain  playing  in  the 
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middle,  and  ferns  and  plants  edging  it  round.  Sir  Frederick 
sent  all  the  way  to  Japan  for  some  rare  fish  to  inhabit  it,  but 
the  fish  showed  none  of  the  adaptability  of  their  nation,  and 
pined  for  the  artificial  streams  and  tiny  bridges  of  their  native 
land.  Above  the  black  marble  skirting  are  Persian  tiles  of 
gorgeous  design  and  colour,  the  blue  merging  into  green  on 
the  one  hand,  and  into  purple  on  the  other.  These  mostly 
date  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  here,  however,  there 
is  no  stiff  uniformity.  On  the  north  wall  the  tiles  end  in  an 
inscription  from  the  Koran,  done  in  white  on  a  blue  ground  : 
"  Name  of  God  be  merciful."  On  the  south  the  tiles,  of 
another  design,  are  broken  by  a  niche,  in  which  stands  a  pot 


of  Persian  workmanship.  Close  by,  facing  the  entrance,  is 
another  recess,  with  a  low  screen  of  Cairo  wood-work  in  front 
of  it,  containing  many  beautiful  jars,  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  a  sort  of  cabinet  fitted  into  the  wall,  and  studded 
with  Persian  tiles,  some  as  old  as  the  tenth  century.  The 
upper  part  of  the  recess,  above  the  cabinet,  is  occupied  by  a 
band  of  tiles  representing  a  park  filled  with  men  fishing, 
and  a  river  with  fish  in  it  ;  and  above  this  is  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  frieze,  executed  on  a  gold  ground,  which  runs  round 
the  hall.  Over  the  entrance  is  another  inscription  from  the 
Koran,  also  done  in  white  on  a  blue  ground  :  "  Name  of  God 
be  merciful.  Merciful  God  created  man,  and  gave  him 
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speech,  and  taught  him  the  Koran.     Sun  and  moon  and  stars 
worship  Him,  and  trees  testify  to  Him.'' 

There  is  about  the  whole  hall  the  peculiar  sense  of  repose 
and  stateliness,  of  colour  and  solemnity,  characteristic  of  the 
true  East  —  or  characteristic  of  it  before  Western  nations 
threw  their  pebbles  into  the  lake,  and  caused  a  series  of  ever- 
widening  circles  and  disturbances.  In  those  Oriental  lands 
things  have  a  knack  of  arranging  themselves,  and  harmoniz- 
ing without  any  external  effort ;  or  at  any  rate,  without  any 
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=uch  effort  being  apparent  to  the  observer.  This  quality,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  things  man  can  possess,  strikes  one  on 
looking  at  the  Arab  hall.  It  has  not  been  invented  all  at 
once,  and  planned  in  black  and  white  on  paper.  It  has 
grown  bit  and  bit,  as  one  thing  after  another  was  collected, 
therefore  there  lies  about  it  an  atmosphere  of  rest  that  can 
never  belong  to  the  hasty  creation  of  a  day. 
A  disinterested  observer  of  modern  English  Art  cannot  but 


discern  three  or  four  considerable  dangers  and  temptations  to 
which  artists  are  apt  to  succumb.  There  is  the  obvious 
vulgar  peril  of  painting  nothing  but  anecdote,  or  illustrations 
of  familiar  passages  in  history,  fiction,  or  the  Bible  ;  with 
such  things,  often  clever  and  ingenious,  our  gallery  walls  are 
covered.  Ophelias,  Mary  Stuarts,  Marie  Antoinettes,  Jaels, 
Ruths,  Rebeccas,  can  be  had  in  any  number.  Domestic 
modern  anecdote,  picnics,  water  pirties,  '  the  new  baby  ;'  'the 
old  velocipede  ;  '  '  the  first  pair  of  boots  ;  '  '  the  last  day  at 

school,'  are  equally  frequent. 
As  a  reaction  against  this  ex- 
treme of  commonplace,  there  is 
the  persistent  research  of  the 
eccentric.  Our  English  pru- 
dery, as  Max  O'Rell  might  say, 
prevents  us  from  seeking  to 
avoid  the  commonplace  by  at- 
taining the  bloodthirsty  and 
ferocious,  the  unnatural  and 
obscene.  We  find  a  safer  way 
in  violent  and  impossible  skies, 
sunsets,  and  figures  of  women 
which  have  all  run  to  a  vege- 
table growth  of  long  red  hair, 
and  an  improbable  develop- 
ment of  jaw-bone.  In  addition 
to  these  mischiefs  is  the  evil 
of  scamped  and  hasty  and 
mindless  reproduction  of  past 
successes.  A  man  paints  a 
girl  knitting  stockings.  The 
public  approve,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  is  a  manufacturer 
of  studies  of  stocking-knitters. 
The  merit  of  the  President  and 
of  other  artists  of  his  standing 
is  that  they  do  not  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  political  economy 
in  Art.  They  are  always  search- 
ing, always  advancing,  always 
approaching  the  fortress  of  Art 
from  every  side  and  by  every 
legitimate  means  ;  always, 
above  all,  such  artists  are  un- 
sparing of  their  labour.  The 
journeyman  in  Art,  like  the  jour- 
neyman in  letters,  is  too  much 
with  us.  He  has  entered  the 
camp  of  the  world,  and  must 
sell  his  labour,  at  cheapest 
cost  to  himself,  in  the  highest 
market.  To  counterbalance  his 
influence,  Nature  provides  a 

constant  series  of  young  men,  new  generations  not  yet  tamed 
by  marriage  and  the  world  on  one  side  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
such  steady  followers  of  Art  for  her  own  sake  as  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  the  President.  Their  work  has  a  kind 
of  moral  value,  rising  from  its  individuality  and  distinction, 
apart  from  its  qualities  and  defects  as  painting  or  sculpture. 
Fortunately,  the-  President  is  far  from  being  alone,  at  this 
time,  in  labour  and  love  of  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake. 
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PART  I.— HIS  BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 


N  our  living  school  of 
English  painters 
Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  enjoys  by 
far  the  widest 
fame.  For  thirty- 
five  years  the 
public  has  con- 
cerned itself  with 
his  work,  and  for 
more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, from  the 
year  of  the 
'  Black  Bruns- 
wicker '  down- 
wards, no  con- 
tributions to  the 
Academy  have 
excited  so  much 
interest  as  his. 
Beginning  as  a 
j>  riZrap  h  a  elite 
cnragd,  he  pro- 
mises to  end  a 
true  successor  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  ;  and  through 
the  whole  of  his  transmutations,  or  rather  of  his  development — 
for  after  all  the  progress  from  the  'Isabella'  of  1849  to  the 
'Lady  Betty  Primrose  '  of  1885  is  but  the  growth  of  four  cen- 
turies writ  small  on  a  single  brow— he  has  at  once  preserved  his 
own  rather  militant  sincerity,  and  carried  his  public  with  him. 
As  to  his  relations  with  a  foreign  public,  they  have  consisted 
in  a  steady  advance.  In  1855,  at  the  first  Paris  Exhibition, 
to  which  he  sent  '  The  Order  of  Release,'  '  The  Return  of  the 
Dove  to  the  Ark,'  and  'Ophelia,'  he  won  general  admiration 
by  the  strength  of  the  personality  he  betrayed,  and  by  his 


freedom  from  the  trammels  of  immediate  tradition.  In 
1867,  the  first  year  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  when  he  was 
represented,  among  other  things,  by  '  The  Enemy  sowing 
Tares'  and  'The  Romans  leaving  Britain,"  it  was  "recog- 
nised that  the  whilom  pre-Raphaelite,  the  painter  so  curiously 
enamoured  of  the  smallest  realities  in  nature  as  to  seem  an 
absolute  devotee  to  detail,  had  liberated  his  hand  from  its 
slavery,  and  had  done  so  without  any  real  neglect  of  the 
expressive  value  of  minute  phenomena."  Ten  years  more 
passed  and  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer,  "a  great 
and  unflinching  master — a  bold,  masculine  painter  in  those 
words'  best  sense."  And  during  the  seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  world  was  last  invited  to  Paris,  his  mastery 
has  increased  and  has  given  us  a  series  of  portraits  and  sub- 
ject pictures  which  will  at  least  hold  their  own  with  anything 
that  went  before.  The  progress  made  good  may  be  described 
as  one  essentially  from  an  original  and  arbitrary  outlook  upon 
Art  to  one  in  which  the  accumulated  experience  and  the  best 
opinion  of  men  are  allowed  their  just  place.  The  boy  Millais 
was  sincere  in  1849,  the  man  is  no  less  sincere  now;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  he  has  grown  into  acceptance  of  those  canons 
as  to  the  unity  of  Art,  and  as  to  a  painter's  duty  to  select,  to 
simplify,  and  to  weld,  from  which  our  more  logical  neigh- 
bours have  never  swerved. 

From  all  this  the  readers  of  these  lines  may  guess,  perhaps, 
the  idea  which  is  to  underlie  the  following  pages.  I  do  not 
propose  to  weight  them  with  a  too  serious  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  I  do  not  wish  the  moral,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  of  our  great  painter's  career  to  be  lost.  I 
hope  to  so  narrate  the  facts  of  his  life  and  activity,  and  so 
to  describe  his  works,  as  to  show  that  the  great  value  of  Art 
lies  in  its  record,  and  that  the  most  gifted  painter,  if  he 
determines  to  quit  the  beaten  road  and  hark  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  things,  will  inevitably  be  led,  through  by-paths 
that  are  often  stony,  to  the  great  and  easy  track  prepared  by 
ages  of  experience. 


SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS. 


JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS  was  born  at  Southampton 
J  on  June  8th,  1829.  His  father  was  a  Jersey  man,  and 
an  officer  in  the  island 
militia,  and  in  1835, 
when  his  son  was  six 
years  of  age,  he  carried 
his  family  to  Dinan,  in 
Brittany,  where  the  boy 
gave  the  first  taste  of 
his  quality  by  sketch- 
ing the  French  officers 
stationed  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. These 
sketches  were  so  sur- 
prising in  a  lad  of  his 

years  that  the  officers  in  question  would  not 
believe  in  their  origin  without  ocular  proof,  a 
want  of  faith  which  cost  them  a  dinner.  In 
1837  the  Millais  returned  to  Jersey,  and  in  1838 
they  went  to  London,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  was  to  be  done  about  their  son's 
future. 

In  1838  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  sat  in  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  at  the  Academy.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
of  the  seven  men  who  have  risen  to  that  position  did  he  under- 
stand what  a  risky  thing  it  is  to  throw  in  one's  lot  with  Art. 
Born  seventy  years  before,  he  had  struggled  up  from  penury  to 
the  official  chiefship  of  English  Art— and  even  that  success  had 
not  brought  him  wealth.  So  far  from  rich,  indeed,  was  he  that 
a  few  years  later  than  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  he  had 
to  accept  a  "grant  in  aid"  from  the  Academy  and  a  pension 
from  the  Queen.  Of  course  Sir  Martin  was  not  a  great  painter. 
He  was  a  "  man  of  many  talents,  of  good  breeding  and  gentle- 
manly manners,  of  business  habits,  an  orator  able  to  express 
himself  well  on  all  occasions,"  and  it  was  for  qualifications 
like  those  that  he  had  been  elected  P.R.A.  on  the  death  of 
Lawrence.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  deficiencies  in  his  art.  Like  other  men,  he  no 
doubt  ascribed  some  part  at  least  of  his  want  of  success  to  the 
blindness  of  the  public.  He  was  not  a  fine  artist,  he  was  not 
even  a  man  of  peculiar  and  versatile  talent,  like  Lawrence,  but 
his  portrait  of  the  actor,  Lewis,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  proves  that  he  was  at  least  a  respectable  me- 
diocrity. And  yet  with  all  the  pres- 
tige of  his  post  Art  had  not  been 
with  him  a  fruitful  spring,  so  that 
when  the  Millais,  fere  et  mere,  took 
him  their  infant  prodigy,  he  could 


Early  Sketches, 


he  inflamed  them.     When  the  drawings  of  the  nine-year-old 
artist  were  spread  out  before  him,  he  at  once  saw  that  they 

were  out  of  the  common 
way,  and  turned  to  the 
father  and  mother  with 
words  of  warm  approval. 
"  The  parents,"  he  said, 
"of  a  child  so  gifted 
should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  the  cul- 
^  tivation  of  his  faculties, 
and  to  speed  him  on  the 

career  for  which  nature  has  evidently  in- 
tended him."  Perhaps  the  very  best  judges 
of  Art,  as  a  class,  are  the  moderately  suc- 
cessful artists.  All  experience,  from  Squar- 
cione  downwards,  has  shown  them  to  be  the 
best  teachers,  and  the  very  want  of  a  strong 
individuality,  which  prevents  them  from  rising 
into  the  first  rank  of  creators,  helps  their  cri- 
tical faculties.  Sir  Martin  Shee  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  His  judgment  was  sound 
and  his  P.R.A. -ship  made  appeal  from  it 
unlikely.  So  the  career  of  young  Millais  was  fixed,  and  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  choose  his  first  master. 

Between  1820  and  1840  the  best  preparatory  school  for  the 
Academy  was  kept  by  Henry  Sass,  a  portrait  painter,  born 
in  1788,  who  had  been  unable  to  catch  the  fancy  of  patrons 
or  the  eye  of  the  public.  A  fair  idea  of  his  mental  limits  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  began 
a  series  of  seven  pictures  on  '  The  Seven  Ages  of  Woman  '  (!) 
But  Sass  was  a  Squarcione  in  a  small  way.  His  pictures 
have  disappeared — even  the  South  Kensington  catalogues 
know  them  not — but  he  was  the  first  serious  master  of  many 
boys  who  have  won  fame  as  men. 

Millais  was  sent  to  Sass's  academy  in  the  winter  of  1838-9. 
He  was  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  perhaps  the  youngest 

student   in  our  modern   cen- 


turies who  ever  began  Art  as 
a  serious  profession.     Several 
of  his  companions  under  Sass 
are  still  living,  and 
remember    him    as 
quite     a     little 
boy,  with  a  hoi- 
land  blouse  and 
a  belt,  and  a  fall- 
ing  collar.     At 
eleven,  younger 
than  either  pre- 
decessor or  suc- 


Early  Sketches. 


hardly  have  been  greatly  blamed  had  he  met  them  with 
blank  discouragement,  no  matter  how  good  the  boy's  work 
might  have  been.  But  far  from  cooling  down  their  hopes, 


cessor,  he  went  to  the  Academy;  at  thir- 
teen he  won  a  medal  for  a  drawing  from 
the    antique  ;     at    fifteen    he    began    to 
paint.     During  his  career  in  the  Academy 
schools  he  carried  off  in  turn  every  honour 
they  had  to  bestow;  and  in  1846  he  contributed  to  the  annual 
exhibition  a  canvas  which  was  placed  by  a  French  critic  on  a 
level  with  the  best  historical  work  of  the  year.     This,  you  may 


PART  I.— BIRTH  AND   EDUCATION. 


say,  was  no  very  high  praise,  but  for  a  lad  of  seventeen  to  pass 
muster  at  all  with  a  picture  in  which  there  was  much  violent 
action  argues  a  very  early  maturity,  to  say  the  least.  _ 

This  picture  of  '  Pizarro  '  was  exhibited  some  few  years  ago 
in  the  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  now  occupied  by  the 
India  Museum.      It  was  lent  by  the  late  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
Sir  John  Millais'  half-brother,  to  one  of  those  annual  shows 
which  formed  a  sort  of  aftermath  to  the  last  great  Exhibition. 
Those  who  saw  it  will  remember  it  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
kind  of  Art  turned  out  by  such  men  as  Hilton,  Briggs,  and 
others,  who  are  now  more  than  half-forgotten.    With  it  and 
a  picture  called  'Elgiva,'  exhibited  in  1847,  we  may  take  leave 
of  Millais  as  a  boy.     In  1849  he  blossomed  out  with 
the  famous  '  Isabella,'  the  picture  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  P.R.B.'s,  which,  after  se- 
veral  vicissitudes,   has   found  a   last 
home  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
at  Liverpool. 


BEFORE  going  farther 
it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  sketch— a   very 
rapid  and  partial  sketch 
— of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  movement,  for  of  all 
events  in  the  modern 
Art-world   few   have 
been  so  widely  talked 
about  or  so  little  un- 
derstood. 

It  appears    to    be 
commonly      thought 
that     pre  -  Raphaelit- 
ism  was  a  mere  sudden 
disconnected  revolt, 
under  Dante    Rossetti, 
against     the     accepted 
doctrines  and  practice  of 
English      painters.       The 
truth  is  that  it  was  but  the 
Art    branch,    so   to    speak, 
of  the  wave  of  impatience  with 
stereotyped  fashions,  which  swept 
over  the  country    in  the  early  part 
of  the  present   reign.      In  the  Church, 
in   literature,    in   every  branch  of  Art, 
the  idea  sprang  up  that  the  merit  of  a 
work  lay  rather  in  the  painfulness  of  its 

production  than  in  its  intrinsic  success.  Earnestness  was  the 
new  watchword,  and  evidence  of  it  was  everywhere  asked  for. 
In  churches,  books,  pictures,  there  were  to  be  no  spaces  for 
repose ;  every  religious  dogma  was  to  be  symbolized ;  every 
tradition  recorded.  In  written  or  painted  narrative  every  detail 
of  act  or  scene  was  to  be  minutely  transcribed.  To  those 
inclined  to  such  a  creed  the  routine  convention  of  English 
painting  in  the  '  forties '  was  of  course  anathema,  and  as  most 
of  them  were  very  young  and  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  real 
understanding  of  Art  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  expression,  they 
naturally  turned  to  a  time  and  school  in  which  no  deliberate 
conventions  had  established  themselves,  in  which  Nature  was 
the  only  guide,  and  the  one  limit  want  of  power.  The  seven 


original  members  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  were : — 
five  painters,  William  Holman  Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
James  Collinson,  Frederick  George  Stephens,  and  John  Everett 
Millais ;    one  sculptor,   Thomas   Woolner,   and    one    writer, 
William  Michael  Rossetti.     Several  more  have  been  spoken 
of  at  one  time  or  another  as  among  those  who  had  a  right 
to  set  P.R.B.  to   their  names.     Of  these  the  most  notable 
are  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott,   Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes,  who  was  no  more  than  seventeen  in  1849, 
and  the  late  Thomas  Seddon,  whose  small  picture  of  Jeru- 
salem forms  part  of  the  English  collection  in  the  National 
Gallery.    All  these  sympathised  more  or  less  with  the  objects 
of  the    coterie,   but  none   of  them  belonged  to  it, 
and  one,  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  expressly  declined 
membership  on  general  grounds  of  disbe- 
lief in  its  utility.     The  two  main  prin- 
ciples  of   pre-Raphaelitism  were 
that  Art  should  distinctly  aim 
at  moral  good,  and  that  the 
artist  should  restrict  his  in- 
terference with  Nature  to 
the  selection  of  his  model. 
A  painter  might  choose 
the  most  likely  types  he 
could  find  for  a  Joseph 
or  a  Virgin,  but  having 
found  them  he  might 
not  modify  their  pre- 
sence, he  had  to  re- 
alise   them   as   they 
stood.      Of  the  pic- 
tures    produced    by 
Millais  while   under 
the   thrall    of    such 
ideas  as  these,  by  far 
the    most    important 
are  '  Isabella '  and  the 
work    now    so    widely 
known  as  '  The  Carpen- 
ter's Shop.'     I  shall  dis- 
cuss them  both  in  greater 
detail   farther  on,   so  that 
here  I  must  be  content    to 
point  out  how  completely  they 
illustrate    the   principles   of   the 
brotherhood,   and  how  one  of  the 
two  is,  from  that  very  fact,  a  quite  im- 

SirJ.E.  Millais,  R.A.,  from  a  Photograph  lent     possible   guess  at  the  scene  it  is  sup- 
by  the  fainter.  posed   {o   rcproduce<      This  <  Christ   in 

the  House  of  His  Parents  '  may,  in  truth 
be  considered  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  central  theory 
in  the  practice,  if  not  in  the  profession,  of  the  brotherhood. 

Of  the  seven  P.R.B.'s  no  less  than  five  had  the  pens  of 
ready  writers,  so  that  from  the  first  nothing  could  be  surer 
than  that  an  "  organ  "  of  some  kind  would  be  started.  This, 
it  was  determined,  should  take  the  form  of  a  magazine,  in 
which  papers  in  prose  and  verse  could  be  published  with 
illustrations.  "  So  one  evening  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1849,  a  small  company  being  assembled  in  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's  studio,  in  Newman  Street,  various  plans  and 
names  were  discussed ;  at  last,  a  title  suggested  by  Mr. 
William  Cave  Thomas  was  accepted,  this  title  being  '  THE 
GERM  ' — one  considered  especially  applicable  to  the  subject. 


Engraved  by  Carl  Dietrich. 
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By  this  name  the  magazine  was  therefore  first  known,"* 
although  two  of  its  four  issues  were  sent  into  the  world 
labelled  Art  and  Poetry,  a  clumsy  substitution  carried  out 
by  the  advice  of  the  printer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Tupper,  \vho  was 
also  an  ami  de  famille.  Millais  seems  to  have  taken  less 
part  in  the  production  of  the  magazine  than  any  other  of 
the  seven,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  dwell  upon  it  here  at  any 
length.  Its  general  spirit,  however,  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  inspiration  of  such  pictures  as  '  Isabella,'  '  Christ  in 
the  House  of  His  Parents,'  and  such  later  works  as  'The 
Woodman's  Daughter'  and  'Autumn  Leaves,'  and  a  glance 
through  its  scanty  pages  is  the  very  best  way  to  arrive  at  a 
right  understanding  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  band  of 
gifted  young  men  who  were  to  win  such  a  curious  place  in 
the  development  of  British  Art.  The  four  numbers  have  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  are  worth,  so  far  as  money 
goes,  nearly  their  weight  in  gold. 


Isabella  (1849). 

From  one  point  of  view  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  has 
never,  I  think,  won  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  was  not 
only  original  in  idea  and  bold  in  execution,  it  was  practically 
the  very  thing  wanted  by  English  painting  at  the  time.  Its 
initiators  thought  it  was  something  more.  They  not  only 
believed  it  to  be  a  cure  for  the  evils  that  were  leading  our 
artists  down  into  hopeless  bathos,  they  imagined  it  to  be 
intrinsically  good,  and  to  offer  objective  aims  which  would 
always  be  worth  the  strife  of  the  best  minds.  This  notion 
came  of  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  Art  is,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  whole  coterie — with  one  doubtful  exception 
—as  its  members  grew  older.  But  the  pre-Raphaelites  may 
claim  all  the  credit  deserved  by  one  who  gives  up  apparent 
progress  for  the  sake  of  a  sure  foundation.  Had  there  been 


a.  master  mind  to  do  the  same  thing  for  Italy  about  the  year 
1550  the  history  of  Italian  Art  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  might  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  is. 

The  ruling  spirit  of  the  movement  was  Dante  Rossetti,  and 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  after-proceedings,  he,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
brotherhood  in  real  and  permanent  sympathy  with  its  notions 
as  expressed  in  The  Germ.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his 
later  work  that  what  attracted  Millais,  even  though  he  may 
not  at  the  time  have  been  conscious  of  it,  was  the  devotion  to 
Nature,  the  continual  deference  to  all  get-at-able  fact,  which 
it  preached,  and  scarcely  at  all  its  didactic  pretensions.  The 
movement  took  him  up,  as  it  were,  when  he  was  about  to  slip 
into  the  conventional  prettinesses  of  Early  Victorian  Art,  and 
forced  him  to  test  his  work — such  work  as  the  '  Pizarro '  of 
1846  or  the  'Widow's  Mite'  of  1847* — by  the  actualities  of 

the  world  about  him 
and  by  the  cast-iron 
logic  which  seems  so 
respectable  to  the  very 
young.  All  those  who 
remember  the  three 
Rossettis  which  hung 
on  the  left  as  one 
passed  into  Room  V., 
at  Burlington  House, 
in  the  winter  of  '83 
—'The  Childhood  of 
Mary  Virgin,' 
'Found,'  and  'The 
Annunciation' — will 
agree  that,  in  prin- 
ciple, they  did  not 
differ  from  the  works 
produced  by  Millais 
between  1849  and  185  2, 
the  latter  the  year  of 
the  '  Huguenot,'  the 
first  picture  in  which 
the  elaborate  and 
somewhat  artificial  ba- 
lance of  his  middle 
period  can  be  traced. 
From  all  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  story 

of  Sir  John  Millais'  youth  is  one  of  diverted  development— 
of  a  development  diverted  for  good ;  that  he  commenced  his 
life's  journey  on  the  track  beaten  by  the  generation  before 
him,  and  that,  happily  for  himself,  he  was  lifted  from  it  and 
set  upon  new  lines  by  a  more  original  and  wilful  though  a 
less  balanced  mind  than  his  own.  In  discussing  his  work  as 
a  whole,  we  may,  then,  treat  his  productions  before  1849  as 
accidents.  They  were  not  part  of  the  strong,  healthy,  and 
not  too  rapid  growth  which  gave  us  the  painter  whom  we 
honour  to-day.  That  growth  has  its  root  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  revolt,  and  the  glory  of  its  fruition  was,  from 
almost  the  first,  as  sure  a  consequence  of  the  seed  sown  as 
the  flaming  blooms  of  a  cactus  are  of  the  insignificant  germ 
which  falls  on  a  tropical  housetop. 


*  "  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  by  VV.  Sharp 


*  This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  famous  show  in  "\Vestminster  Hall. 
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PICTURES. 

KEATS'  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's  story  of  "  Isabella 
and  the  Pot  of  Basil"  gave  Millais  a  subject  exactly 
to  his  mind  when  he  joined  the  P.R.B.  There  was  in  it 
opportunity  for  Italian  costumes  of  a  good  time,  for  primitive 
manners  and  sentiment,  for  show  of  feeling,  and  for  plenty  of 
portraits. 

It  was  from  two  lines  in  the  first  stanza  that  the  painter  got 
his  main  idea.  This  was  to  set  the  company  at  a  meal ; 
the  brothers  of  Isabella,  Isabella  herself  and  the  household  ; 
and  to  paint  the  moment  when  the  young  lovers  allowed  the 
"money-bags"  to  surprise  their  feelings.  Nothing  could  be 
greater  than  the  contrast  between  the  treatment  as  a  whole 
and  that  of  such  a  thing  as  the  '  Pizarro.'  In  'Isabella' 
the  composition  is  a  clever  affectation  of  naivete.  The  table 
stands  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and 
the  figures  about  it  sit  just  as  they  might  have  sat.  In 
the  foreground,  to  our 
right,  Lorenzo  leans 
lovingly  to  Isabella, 
against  whose  knees 
a  greyhound  shrinks 
from  a  vicious  kick 
aimed  at  him  by  her 
brother.  Most  of  the 
heads  are  portraits. 
Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  the 
wife  of  Millais'  half- 
brother,  sat  for  the 
Isabella,  Mr.  Dante 
Rossetti  for  the  greedy 
drinker  on  the  right, 
and  Mr.  William  Bell 
Scott  for  the  middle- 
aged  man  with  the 
napkin.  The  sense  is 
enforced  by  some  of 
those  sub-incidents 
which  no  picture  with 
a  moral  can  do  with- 
out. One  brother,  the 
dog-kicker,  crushes  a 
nut  in  a  pair  of  gro- 
tesque nut-crackers;  the  second  "money-bag"  watches 
Lorenzo  with  a  cruel  eye  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  he  is  about 
to  drain,  while  a  hawk  behind  the  pair  plays  with  the  feather 
of  some  bird  it  has  killed.  Here  are  the  lines  of  Keats : — 

"  Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye  1 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady  ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  it  the  other  by; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandize, 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
And  many  once  proud-quiverM  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip  ; — with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood, 
To  take  the  rich-or'd  driftings  of  the  flood. 


"  Why  were  they  proud  ?     Because  their  marble  fount! 

Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  lean  ? 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  fair  orange  mounts 

Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  1a»r  stairs  ? 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  red-lined  accounts 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  ? 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud. 
Why  in  the  name  of  glory  were  they  proud  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  How  was  it  these  same  ledger  men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  ? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  bis  toil  ?    Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  visions  covetous  and  sly  I 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  cast  and  west  ? 
Yet  so  they  did,  and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare." 


As  a  pictorial  conception  '  Isabella '  lacks  the  unity  that 
experience  enables  Art  to  give  to  its  creations.  In  design  it 
is  not  a  little  incoherent  and  accidental.  The  painter  has 
in  this  respect  concealed  Art  by  getting  rid  of  it.  His 


Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  (1850). 


figures  are  deliberately  made  to  depend  on  reality  for  their 
force.  The  "personal  equation"  is  left  out.  An  endea- 
vour has  been  made  to  imagine  what  might  in  fact  have 
occurred,  and  to  accept  its  rendering  as  all  that  the  subject 
required  to  be  a  work  of  Art.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  its  parts, 
and  to  the  finesse  of  its  brushwork,  for  something  in  the 
picture  to  admire  without  reserve.  I  question  whether  any- 
thing more  lovely  in  its  way,  or  more  straightforward,  has 
ever  been  done  than  the  figure,  and  especially  the  head,  of 
Isabella.  In  fusion  of  colour  it  is  worthy  of  Van  Eyck,  in 
purity  of  line  of  Perugino,  while  its  sweetness  makes  it  more 
strictly  fit  for  the  name  of  pre-Raphaelite  than  aught  else  the 
brotherhood  produced.  Dramatically,  the  weak  point  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole  is  the  head  of  Lorenzo ;  pictorially,  the 
disconnected  raideur  of  the  arabesque. 
The  year  after  '  Isabella,'  Millais  exhibited  a  portrait  of 

c 
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Mr.  Wyatt,  the  well-known  print- 
seller,  of  Oxford,  with  his  grand- 
daughter (it  was   catalogued  as 
'  A   Gentleman    and    his   Grand- 
child'),   'Ferdinand    and  Ariel,' 
and  '  Christ   in  the  House  of  His 
Parents,'   the  so-called  '  Carpen- 
ter's Shop.'     The  two  latter  pic- 
tures were  included   in  the  small 
butwell-chosen  collection  exhibited 
a  few  years  ago  at  the  rooms  of 
The  Fine  Art  Society,  and  will  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
read  this  page.    The  subject  of  the  '  Ferdinand '  is  the  first 
entry  of  the  Prince  of  Naples  on  to  the  scene  of  Prospero's 
Island : — 
Re-enter  ARIEL,  invisible,  flaying  and  singing ;  FERDINAND  following  him, 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  ; 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 

***** 

Per.  •  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or  the  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  : — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th*  island. 

***** 

This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air  :    thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  -.—But 't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

ARIEL  sings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

Ding-dong. 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

[Tempest,  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Ferdinand  comes  towards  us,  half  on  tip-toe,  his  hands  to 
his  ears  to  catch  the  leading  music.     Ariel 
is  a  green  and  transparent   gnome,   with  a 
grass-green  garment  befringed  with  queer  elf- 
faces.     It  is  not  in  the  least  the   Ariel  we 
know ;    neither,  for  that  matter,  is  the  Ferdi- 
nand ;    for  him  a  brother  pre-Raphaelite,  Mr. 
F.   G.  Stephens,  lent  his  face,  which  was  not 
entirely  Neapolitan. 

In  some  ways  this  is  the  least  satisfactory 
of  Millais'  early  works.  In  colour  it  is  crude 
and  harsh,  apparently  through  a  determina- 
tion to  introduce  the  rank  green  of  wild  vege- 
tation at  all  risks.  It  cost  infinite  pains  to 
produce.  Every  part  is  minutely  finished, 
and  finished  again.  In  the  days  of  its  pro- 
duction the  sum,  a  hundred  pounds,  for  which 
it  was  painted — for  it  was  a  commission — was 
of  no  slight  importance  to  its  author ;  so  it 
may  be  believed  that  his  disappointment  was 
great  when  the  work  failed  to  please  and  was 
thrown,  most  unfairly,  on  his  hands.  But 
there  was  comfort  behind.  While  the  painter 
was  still  smarting  under  the  blow  to  his  self- 
love  and  the  loss  of  his  money,  Mr.  Richard 
Ellison — the  real  founder  of  the  water-colour 
collection  at  South  Kensington — was  brought 
to  his  studio  by  a  mutual  friend.  He  saw  the  '  Ferdinand,' 
liked  it,  and  asked  for  a  sheet  of  paper  "to  write  a 


note,"   which   he   left  behind.      The  "note"  was  a   cheque 


In  1849  Millais  painted  the  picture  which  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  in  1850,  with  the  following  quotation  as  its  only 
title:— 

"And  one  shall  say  unto  him,  What  are  these  wounds  in  thine  hands?  Then 
he  shall  answer,  Those  with  which  1  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends."  — 
Zechariah  xiii.  6. 

This  picture  has  since  been  known  as  '  Christ  in  the  House 
of  His  Parents,'  and  '  The  Carpenter's  Shop  '  (page  5).  At  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  it  met  with  the  most  unmeasured  abuse, 
the  most  unreasonable  abuse  it  seems  now,  from  almost  every 
critic  on  the  press.  "  Mr.  Millais'  principal  picture,"  says  the 
Times,  "  is,  to  speak  plainly,  revolting. 
The  attempt  to  associate  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily with  the  meanest  details  of  a  car- 
penter's shop,  with  no  conceivable  omis- 
sion of  misery,  of  dirt,  and  even  disease, 
all  finished  with  the  same  loathsome 
minuteness,  is  disgusting  ;  and  with  a 
surprising  power  of  imitation  this  pic- 
ture serves  to  show  how  far  mere  imita- 
tion may  fall  short,  by  dryness  and 
conceit,  of  all  dignity  and  truth.  The 
picture  of  Ariel  and  Ferdinand  by  the 
same  artist  is  less  offensive  in  point  of 

subject  and  feeling,  but  scarcely  less  pardonable  in  style. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  Ariel  and  the  Spirits  of  the  Enchanted 
Isle  in  the  attitudes  and  shapes  of  green  goblins,  or  the  gallant 
Ferdinand  twisted  like  a  posture-master  by  Albert  Diirer." 

From  this  extract  it  may  be  seen  what  criticism  was  a  gene- 
ration ago.  Not  the  faintest  attempt  is  made  to  divine  the 
artist's  standpoint,  and  to  look  at  the  theme  from  his  side. 
The  writer  does  not  accept  the  pre-Raphaelite  idea  even  pro- 
visionally and  as  a  means  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  work 


Miss  Lempriere. 


Sketch  for  the  Boyhood  of  Raleigh  (l8;oj. 

it  leads  to.     He  merely  lays  down  its  creations  upon  his  own 
Procrustean  bed,  and  condemns  them  en  Hoc  because  they 
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cannot  be  made  to  fit.  And  this  article  in  the  Times  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  .general  welcome  the  picture  met  with. 
Its  obvious  intrinsic  shortcoming,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
combination  on  a  single  canvas  of  the  externals  of  Syrian 
life  with  models  clearly  picked  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  is  never  referred  to.  It  is  condemned  entirely  for  its 
neglect  of  those  asserted  principles  against  which  it  was  a 
deliberate  protest.  Such  criticism  is  mere  scolding.  When 
an  artist  of  ability  denies  and 
contemns  your  canons,  to  call  him 
names  is  to  confess  their  futility. 

The  scene  in  which  the  incident 
passes  is  a  wooden  carpenter's 
shop  with  many  openings,  through 
which  the  sheep  browsing  under 
the  Syrian  sun  on  the  scanty  Sy- 
rian herbage  can  be  descried.  A 
bench  stands  squarely  in  the  centre 
of  the  canvas.  The  half-naked 
carpenters  ply  their  trade  with 
tools  that  differ  little  from  those 
of  to-day.  Joseph  is  at  one  end 
of  the  bench,  an  apprentice  at 
the  other.  Beyond  it  the  aged 
St.  Anne  leans  across  to  draw  a 
nail  with  which  Christ  has  wounded 
his  hand.  His  mother  hangs  over 
him  yearningly,  and  Joseph  too 
expresses  gentle  concern.  John 
brings  water  in  a  wooden  bowl. 
The  only  hint  of  Judaea  in  the 
whole  six  figures  is  in  the  appren- 
tice, who  seems  to  have  been 
painted  from  a  Semitic  model. 
The  other  five  are  Londoners. 
This  is  a  mistake  in  Art,  for  it 
puts  an  inconsistency  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  story  which  destroys 
all  possibility  of  illusion.  A  copy 
of  the  picture,  made  by  Miss  Solo- 
mon and  touched  upon  by  Millais 
himself,  has  hung  for  some  time 
in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
The  original,  too,  was  worked 
upon  by  Millais,  and  its  colour 
modified,  some  few  years  ago. 

In  1851  Millais  sent  three  pic- 
tures to  the  Academy:  'Mariana,' 
catalogued  under  the  quotation  : 

"  She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary, 

1  He  cometb  not/  she  said ; 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead.' " 

'The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the 
Ark,'  and  '  The  Woodman's 
Daughter.'  'Mariana'  was  not 
liked,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 

by  a  single  critic  who  has  left  his  record.  But  the  strange- 
ness of  the  second  picture  seems  to  have  daunted  the  critics. 
They  were  reticent  about  it,  as  one  is  reticent  about  a  book  he 
thinks  too  deep  for  his  plummet.  But  the  French  writers  had 
more  temerity,  and  the  appearance  of  this  '  Return  of  the  Dove ' 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1855  raised  a  little  storm  which  gave  an 
European  notoriety  to  its  author  that  he  has  never  lost.  The 


picture  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Combe,  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  whose  portrait  Millais  painted  about  this  time. 
In  his  will  Mr.  Combe  left  '  The  Return  of  the  Dove '  to  the 
University  gallery,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  remain 
in  his  wife's  possession  until  her  death.  Mrs.  Combe  has 
reached  a  patriarchal  age  and  is  still  living. 

The  third  picture  of  1851,  'The  Woodman's  Daughter,'  is 
one  of  the  more  immediate  results  of  the  brotherhood.     It 


Ihe  Huguenot  (1852).      Engraved  by  K.  S.  Lutders. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  B.  Brooks  and  Son.) 

was  painted  in  illustration  of  the  following  verses  from 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  story  of  the  love  of  a  high-born 
boy  for  the  unattractive  daughter  of  a  woodman  on  his 
father's  estate.  (Though  never  of  it,  the  poet  was  a  sym- 
pathizer with  the  P.R.B.) 

"  She  went  merely  to  think  she  helped  ; 
And,  whilst  he  hacked  and  sawed, 
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The  rich  squire's  son,  a  young  boy  then, 

For  whole  days,  as  if  awed, 
Stood  by,  and  gazed  alternately 

At  Gerald  and  at  Maude. 

"  He  sometimes,  in  a  sullen  tone, 

"Would  offer  fruit,  and  she 
Always  received  his  gift  with  an  air 

So  unreserved  and  tree, 
That  half-feigned  distance  soon  became 
Familiarity." 

The  full  bloom  of  poesy  is  scarcely  on  the  verse,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  on  the  picture.  But  the  latter  contains  some  of 
the  very  finest  rendering  of  fact  ever  achieved  by  its  painter. 
The  stems  of  the  trees,  the  undergrowth,  the  strawberries  in 
the  boy's  hand  are 
given  with  unsur- 
passable reality.  In 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
notes  to  the  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Bond 
Street  in  1881,  he 
tells  us  that  the  late 
Mr.  Hodgkinson 
(whose  death  took 
place-  just  before  I 
began  collecting  ma- 
terials for  this  sketch) 
remembered  well  the 
purchase  of  the 
strawberries  the  boy 
is  offering  to  his  little 
friend.  They  were 
bought  in  Covent 
Garden  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  March, 
when  strawberries 
were  rare.  "  This 
little  trait,"  he  goes 
on,  "  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  young 
men  who  represented 
Art  as  never  having 
joyed  since  Raphael 
decorated  the  Vati- 
can for  Julius  II. 
Some  dabs  of  red 
would  have  been 
good  enough  to  stand 
for  strawberries  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pain- 
ters of  1850.  But 
Mr.  Millais  painted 

the  real  article  with  extreme  and  loving  care  ;  and  afterwards 
the  strawberries  were  eaten  in  a  devout  and  thankful  spirit !  " 
Within  recent  years  Mr.  Millais  has  taken  up  this  picture 
again  and  repainted  one  of  the  heads.  The  result  is,  at 
present,  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  time  may  do  much 
to  weld  the  new  work  with  the  old.  Under  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  will  its  final  resting  place  is  to  be  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 


Forbidden  Fruit  (1876). 


TN  1852  Mr.  Millais  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Coventry 
•*•  Patmore's  first  wife,  the  lady  who  has  a  second  chance 
of  immortality  in  '  The  Angel  in  the  House  ; '  and  two  of 


his  most  famous  subject  pictures,  '  The  Huguenot '  (page  7) 
and  '  Ophelia.'  .    . 

Few  pictures  of  the  English  school  are  more  famous  or 
more  familiar  than  '  The  Huguenot.'"  It  was  painted  for  a 
dealer,  Mr.  David  Thomas  White,  and  the  price  agreed  upon 
was  £150.  To  this  a  further  ^50  was  afterwards  added 
by  the  buyer,  as  the  picture  brought  him  a  handsome  profit. 
For  these  sums,  however,  Millais  had  to  wait  many  weary 
months,  and  meanwhile  he  had  to  listen  to  a  chorus  of  fault- 
finding from  the  press  which  seems  strangely  perverse  to 
a  modern  reader.  Even  nowadays  Art  criticism  in  this 
country  amounts  too  often  to  nothing  more  than  the  assertion 

of  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  but  in  1852 
it  scarcely  ever  rose 
to  anything  higher. 
The  critic  of  that 
time  refused  to  stand 
at  the  painter's  point 
of  view;  he  declined 
to  accept  his  con- 
ventions and  his  aim, 
and  through  them  to 
determine  how  far  he 
had  succeeded  in  his 
self-imposed  task. 
He  claimed  the  right 
at  every  turn  to  tell 
the  artist  what  to 
paint  and  how  to 
paint  it,  and  in  all 
this  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  one  who  had 
suddenly  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  influence  un- 
dreamt of  by  any  pre- 
vious writer  on  Art. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  with 
him  the  crowd  which 
had  been  fascinated 
by  an  eloquence 
which  had  never  be- 
fore been  reached  in 
English  prose,  had 
taken  up  an  objec- 
tive theory  of  Art, 
and  with  it  the  no- 
tion that  all  Art 
should  be  didactic, 
that  its  deliberate 

and  immediate  aim  should  be  to  become  a  sort  of  handmaid 
to  religion — almost  to  dogmatic  religion.  In  all  probability, 
if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  waited  till  his  ideas  had  become  more 
mature  before  committing  himself,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Art  as  a  whole  has  far  more  unity  than  he  guessed  when  he 
wrote  "Modern  Painters;"  he  might  have  recognised  not 
only  that  the  greatest  picture  or  the  greatest  poem  ever  made 
has  a  certain  something  in  common  with  the  curves  of  an 
architectural  moulding  or  with  the  shapes  of  a  chair-leg ;  he 
might  also  have  come  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  in  that  very 
"certain  something"  that  Art  lies;  that  Art  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  personal  expression 
through  the  forms  and  colours  of  things  and  their  combination 
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one  with  another,  and  that  the  greatest  artist  is  he  that  so 
expresses  the  finest  personality  with  the  fullest  skill. 

That  being  so  the  word  "ought"  should  scarcely  have  a 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Art  critic.  At  most  it  should 
be  applied  to  those  grammatical  mistakes,  the  signalizing  of 
which  is  his  most  useful  function.  His  conclusions  should  be 
arrived  at  entirely  by  weighing  results.  Where  would  the 


fame  of  nearly  all  the  greatest  pictures  in  the  world  be  to- 
day if  they  were  judged  by  such  canons  as  those  we  apply  to 
contemporary  work — the  '  Syndics,'  or  '  Dr.  Tulp,'  of  Rem- 
brandt;  the  'Entombment,'  or  the  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,' 
of  Titian  ;  the  '  Bebedores,'  of  Velasquez  ;  the  '  Paradise,'  of 
Tintoret ;  the  '  Raising  of  the  Cross,'  of  Rubens  ?  The  de- 
fects of  to-day  are  to-morrow  seen  to  be  personal  marks 


Effie  Deans  (1877).     Engraved  by  W.  and  J.  R.  Cheshire. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  fy  Sons.) 


of  the  master,  and  vital  parts  of  the  language  with  which  he 
enforces  his  thought.  All  Art  works  to  harmony  through 
contrast,  and  many  things  which  to  the  ignorant  critic  seem 
faults  to  be  cured,  are  shadows  to  reinforce  a  neighbouring 
light. 


To  go  back  to  '  The  Huguenot.'  The  chorus  of  abuse  that 
was  raised  against  it  fastened  upon  such  things  as  the 
minute  finishing  of  the  wall  at  the  back,  the  hiding  of  the 
man's  right  leg,  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  his  getting  his 
right  hand  far  enough  round  his  lady's  neck  to  reach  the  white 
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scarf  she  tries  to  bind  about  his  left  arm.*     One  or  two  writers 
abused  the  model  for  the  man,  one  or  two  more  said  the  lady 


The  Jtfaryuis  of  Lome  (1884). 

was  plain  ;  not  one  of  them  all,  except  Punch  (alias  Tom 
Taylor)  had  the  slightest  glimmering  of  the  place  the  picture 
was  to  win  for  itself  in  the  hearts,  I  may  say,  of  the  people. 
It  is  now  the  property  for  life  of  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Preston,  who 
is  precluded  by  her  late  husband's  will  from  allowing  it  to 
leave  the  walls  on  which  it  hangs  ;  on  her  death  it  goes  into 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  town.  Before  passing  on,  I  may 
mention  that  Millais'  model  for  the  Huguenot's  anxious  love 
was  a  Miss  Ryan,  long  since  dead  ;  for  the  "  Huguenot "  him- 
self, Mr.,  now  General,  "Arthur  Lempriere. 

The  Jersey  family  of  the  Lemprieres  were  among  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Sir  John  Millais'  youth,  and  it  was  to 
amuse  some  of  its  youngest  members  that  the  sketches  fac- 
similed on  page  2  were  made.  As  I  write  I  have  before 
me  a  sheet  of  creamy  paper,  stained  a  little  with  age,  on 
which  he  has  drawn  the  whole  family,  and  it  was  a  large  one, 
busied  over  some  such  function  as  the  cutting  of  a  twelfth- 
cake.  The  sheet  has  a  date,  1844,  and  the  drawing  is  carried 
out  with  a  combination  of  freedom  in  the  subordinate  parts 
and  care  in  the  heads — the  head  of  Captain  Lempriere,  the 
"  Huguenot's  "  father  (page  6)  is  one  of  them — which  is  very 
rare  indeed  in  the  work  of  a  lad. 

The  third  picture  of  1852  was  '  Ophelia.'  Like  the  '  Pizarro,' 
this  was  exhibited  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  at  South 
Kensington,  where  some  of  my  readers  must  have  seen  it.  If 
they  did  so  their  eyes  may  have  been  hurt,  just  at  first,  as 
mine  were,  by  the  want  of  tone  in  its  colour,  by  the  crude 
greens  of  the  water-weeds,  and  the  rather  sharp  transitions  in 
the  painting  of  the  flesh.  Thrust  new  into  a  gallery  of  old 
masters  it  would  stare  like  a  discordant  spot,  but  in  time  it 


*  One  minute  fault-finder  fell  foul  of  the  picture  because  it  contained  a  blooming 
nasturtium,  the  date  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  being  the  24th  of  August.  It  happens 
to  be  the  24th  of  August  as  I  pen  this  note,  and  beneath  the  window  at  which  I 
write  a  nasturtium  bed  is  still  in  undiminished  blaze-! 


would  conquer  by  its  truth,  by  truth  to  its  author's  thought,  to 
nature  and  Shakespeare. 

"  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 
*  *  *  »  • 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hangr,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide ; 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 

AVhich  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ; 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Into  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death." 

Hamlet,  Act  iv.,  Scene  7. 

The  picture  is  wide  and  low.  That  shape  fits  into  and  helps 
the  significance  of  the  overhanging  trees,  in  whose  shadow 
Ophelia  floats  to  her  death.  Her  face  with  its  half-open  sing- 
ing lips,  and  her  hands  with  their  "  weedy  trophies,"  alone  rise 
above  the  water.  Her  smooth,  ballooning  draperies  are  just 
losing  their  last  reserve  of  buoyancy  ;  and  presently,  when 
she  has  cleared  the  sandy  shallow  which  seems  to  lie  so  near 
the  surface,  she  will  sink  and  yield  her  life  with  scarcely  a 
struggle. 

In  all  the  pictures  I  have  so  far  described  we  find  one  of 
Millais'chief  principles  embodied,  namely,  to  leave  the  drama 
unfinished.  Neither  in  the  '  Isabella,"  '  The  Huguenot,"  nor, 
of  course,  the  '  Ophelia,'  is  the  real  moment  of  tragedy  touched 
upon.  The  actors  are  presented  to  us  while  still  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  danger.  By  this  their  passion  is  dignified 
and  the  softness  of  it  prevented  from  making  the  male  lover 
ridiculous,  as  he,  at  least,  is  apt  to  be  in  melting  moments. 
Look  down  the  list  of  Sir  John  Millais'  pictures  of  love,  and 
you  will  see  that  in  nearly  every  case  this  element  of  danger, 
or  at  least  of  uncertainty,  is  made  use  of.  The  '  Order  of 
Release '  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  an  exception  ;  but  even 
there  we  are  left  a  loophole  for  dread  lest  the  paper  the  wife 
hands  to  the  gaoler  may  not  turn  out  quite  so  commanding  as 
she  thinks  it.  In  'The  Huguenot,'  '  The  Black  Brunswicker," 
'  The  Proscribed  Royalist,"  and  the  '  Escape  of  a  Heretic,"  the 
danger  is  very  real  and  very  close  ;  in  '  Effie  Deans  '  and  the 
'  Bride  of  Lammermoor '  it  is  more  remote  and  of  a  different 
nature,  but  upon  it  those  pictures  depend  almost  entirely  for 
their  moral  effect;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more 
strongly  of  some  later  works,  such  as  '  The  Princes  in  the 
Tower." 

In  'Ophelia'  and  'The  Huguenot,'  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
'  Mariana,"  another  essential  characteristic  of  Millais'  Art, 
and  of  modern  Art  as  a  whole,  is  conspicuous — I  mean  the 
notion  of  woman  as  a  thing  to  be  loved.  "It  is  only  since 
Watteau  and  Gainsborough,"  says  Millais  himself,  "that 
woman  has  won  her  right  place  in  Art.  The  Dutch  had  no 
love  for  women.  The  Italians  were  as  bad.  The  women's 
pictures  by  Titian,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Velas- 
quez, are  magnificent  as  works  of  Art ;  but  who  would  care 
to  kiss  such  women  ?  Watteau,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds 
were  needed  to  show  us  how  to  do  justice  to  woman,  and  to 
reflect  her  sweetness."  With  some  of  this  it  is  difficult  to 
agree.  To  me  it  appears  that  woman  as  man's  complement 
has  never  received  finer  justice  than  on  one  or  two  of  Titian's 
canvases — the  'Bella,'  for  instance,  of  the  Pitti,  the  '  Flora  ' 
of  the  Uffizi,  or  the  'Lady  with  the  Mirror'  in  the  Salon 
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Carre  of  the  Louvre.  But  as  a  whole  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  truth.  The  peculiar  "divinity  that  doth 
hedge"  a  lovely  woman,  the  blend  of  sweetness  and  dis- 
tinction, has  never  been  rendered  by  a  group  of  painters 
until  we  reach  our  own  national  school. 


IN  1853  Millais  painted  a  picture  in  which  both  his  dra- 
matic power  and  his  eye   for  the  lovable  in  woman  are 
superbly  shown,  and  shown  under  some  difficulties.    This  is 
the  '  Order  of  Release,'  now  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Renton. 
It  was  originally  painted  for  Mr.  Joseph  Arden,  who  gave 


The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  (18/8.)     Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnnu  &•  Satis.) 


the  commission  for  it  through  Thackeray.  As  a  piece  of 
realistic  painting  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
else  in  the  world.  The  scene  takes  place  not  outside  a  prison, 
as  more  than  once  has  been  absurdly  supposed,  but  in  a  bare 
waiting-room,  into  which  the  young  clansman  has  been 
ushered  to  his  wife,  while  his  gaoler  takes  the  "order  of 


release,"  which  will  have  to  be  verified  by  his  superior  before 
it  can  result  in  final  liberty.  "The  stamp  of  actual  truth  is 
on  it,  and  if  ever  such  an  event  happened,  if  ever  a  High- 
lander's wife  brought  a  pardon  for  her  husband  to  a  reluctant 
turnkey,  things  must  have  occurred  thus.  The  work  is  saved 
by  expression  and  colour  from  the  realism  of  a  photograph. 
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The  woman's  shrewd,  triumphant  air  is  wonderfully  caught, 
though  the  face  of  the  pardoned  man  is  concealed,  like  that  of 
Agamemnon  in  the  Greek  picture,  but  by  a  subtler  artifice. 
The  colour  of  the  plaid  and  the  gaoler's  scarlet  jacket  rein- 
force each  other,  but  do  not  obliterate  the  black  and  tan  of 
the  colley.     The  good  dog  seems  actually  alive.     The  child  in 
the   woman's    arms   is   uncompromisingly  '  Hieland.'       The 
flesh  painting,  as  of  the  child's  bare  legs,  is  wonderfully  real ; 
the  man's  legs  are  less  tanned  than  usually  are  those  of  the 
wearers  of  the  kilt.     Perhaps  he  has  grown  pale  in  prison,  as 
a  clansman  might  do  whose  head  seemed  likely  soon  to  be 
set  on  Carlisle  wall.     As  a  matter  of  truthful  detail  observe 
the  keys  in  the  gaoler's  hand,  the  clear  steel  shining  through 
a  touch  of  rust.    The 
subject  and  the  sen- 
timent, no  less  than 
the  treatment,  made 
this  picture  a  com- 
plete     success." 
Every  word   of  this 
maybe  endorsed,  but 
Mr.  Lang  has  hardly, 
I   think,    laid    suffi- 
cient  stress   on    the 
mastery    of    expres- 
sion   shown    in    the 
painting  of  the  wo- 
man's face.    In  it  we 
can  read  the  subtlest 
mingling  of  emotions 
ever  achieved  by  the 
artist.     There  is  not 
only  shrewdness  and 
triumph;  there  is  love 
for  the  husband,  con- 
tempt mixed  with  fear 
for  the   power  sym- 
bolized by  the  turn- 
key' s  scarlet,   pride 
in  her  own  achieve- 
ment, and  the  curi- 
ous   northern    satis- 
faction at  the  safety 
of    one's    own    pro- 
perty;    a     Jeanie 
Deans,  in  fact,  with 
meekness  ousted  by 
a  spice  of  pugnacity. 
Millais  painted  this  " 
head  from   the  lady 
who  was,  a  year  later,  to  become  his  wife.     The  '  Order  of 
Release'  had  for  sub-title  '1746;'    it  was  accompanied  to 
the  Academy  by  another  subject  of  the  same  kind,  dated 
nearly  a  hundred  years   before.      This  was  the  'Proscribed 
Royalist,   1651,'  in  which  a  cavalier  hiding  in  a  hollow  tree 
kisses  the  hand  that  daily  brings  him  food.     The  whole  pic- 
ture lies,  however,   in   the  graceful  trembling  figure  of  the 
young  wife  or  mistress,  who  admits  the  caress  with  terror, 
lest  the  trees  about  should  have  watching  eyes.     The  '  Pro- 
scribed Royalist'  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Fender,  M.  P. 
With  'The  Huguenot,'  the  '  Order  of  Release,''  and  a  subject 
painted  six  years  later,  '  The  Black  Brunswicker,'  it  forms  a 
sequence  of  four  pictures,  all  about  the  same  size  and  shape, 


each  of  which  is  a  page  from  a  more  or  less  unfinished  story 
of  love,  and  each  a  panegyric  on  woman. 

Down  to  the  date  we  have  now  reached  all  the  pictures 
Millais  sent  to  the  Academy  came  from  83,  Gower  Street 
(where  his  studio  had  been  ever  since  he  began  to  paint),  and 
his  name  had  been  unadorned.  Before  he  next  appeared  in 
Trafalgar  Square  he  had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  been  elected 
"  to  the  minor  honours  of  the  Academy."  In  1854  he  married 
Euphemia  Chalmers,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Gray, 
of  Bowerswell,  Perthshire,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  many  children  whose  faces  have  been  immortalised 
in  his  work. 

From '1855  to  1857  Millais'  studio  was  in  Langham  Cham- 
bers, and  then,  till 
1862,  we  find  his  pic- 
tures sent  to  the  ex- 
hibition from  South 
Cottage,  Kingston  - 
on -Thames,  which 
for  a  time  was  the 
home  of  his  parents. 
In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  7,  Crom- 
well Place,  South 
Kensington,  where 
he  was  to  stay  until 
he  came  to  the  fa- 
lazzo  he  now  inha- 
bits. 


A  Souvenir  of  Velasquez  (1868). 

From  the  picture  in  the  Diploma  Gallery,  Burlington  House. 
(By  permission  of  Afessrx.  Seeley  <&*  Co,) 


E  first  pictures 
Millais  exhi- 
bited after  his  mar- 
riage were  '  The  Res- 
cue,' a  '  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Lady,'  and  a 
water-colour  portrait 
of  John  Leech,  which 
was  afterwards  stolen 
from  his  studio  and 
never  traced.  The 
subject  of  '  The  Res- 
cue '  is  a  fireman 
bringing  two  children 
down  the  staircase  of 
a  burning  house,  to 
place  them  in  the 
arms  of  a  distracted 
mother  below.  The 
picture  was  much  discussed  on  its  appearance.  Those  who 
are  always  so  ready  to  question  the  facts  of  an  artist,  who 
must,  as  a  rule,  have  studied  them  far  more  closely  than 
his  questioners,  found  fault  with  the  contrast  of  colour  and 
tone  ;  and  yet  they  need  not  have  gone  far  for  proof  that 
Millais  was  right ;  any  kitchen  fire,  with  its  contrast  of  red 
coals  and  those  which  are  just  not  red,  would  have  shown 
them  that.  Mr.  Ruskin  welcomes  '  The  Rescue '  enthusias- 
tically in  his  notes  on  the  chief  exhibitions  of  the  year. 
"It  is  the  only  great  picture  exhibited  ....  but  this  is 
very  great.  The  immortal  element  is  in  it  to  the  full.  It 
is  easily  understood,  and  the  public  very  generally  under- 
stand it.  Various  small  cavils  have  been  made  at  it,  chiefly 
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by  conventionalists,  who  never  ask  how  the  thing  is,  but 
fancy  for  themselves  how  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
for  instance,  that  the  fireman's  arm  should  not  have  looked 
so  black  in  the  red  light,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain 
how  near  black  is  always  black  when  contrasted  with  other 
colours. 

In  1856  Mr.  Millais  sent  to  the  Academy  a  picture  sug- 
gested by  the  lately  concluded  peace  with  Russia.  An  officer 
has  come  back  wounded  to  his  family,  and,  in  invalid  costume, 
sits  out  on  his 
lawn  with  wife 
and  children. 
The  children 
play  with  toys, 
among  which 
the  Russian  bear, 
the  Gaulish  cock, 
and  the  British 
lion  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  not 
a.  work  that  its 
author  looks 
back  upon  with 
any  great  plea- 
sure, and  I  have 
been  unable  to 
come  at  its  pre- 
sent wherea- 
bouts. Gut  Mr. 
Rusk  in  wel- 
comes it  enthu- 
siastically in  his 
"Notes"  for 
1856.  "I thought 
some  time  ago 
that  this  painter 
•was  likely  to  be 
headed  by  others 
of  the  school,  but 
Titian  himself 
could  hardly 
head  him  now. 
This  picture  is  as 
brilliantininven- 
tion  as  consum- 
mate in  executive 
power.  Both  this 
and  '  Autumn 
Leaves'  will  rank 
in  future  among 
the  world's  best 
masterpieces, 
and  I  see  no  li- 
mit to  what  the 
painter  may  hope 
in  the  future  to  achieve.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  may  not  be 
destined  to  surpass  all  that  has  been  done  in  figure  painting, 
as  Turner  did  all  past  landscape."  He  adds  a  note  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  fine  modelling  of  the  bear  and  lion,  as 
"  a  hint  for  bringing  more  of  nature  into  our  common  work." 

The  '  Autumn  Leaves '  here  alluded  to  was  another  child  of 
this  year.  It  was  painted  for  a  Mr.  Eden,  who,  when  he  got 
it  home,  had  his  satisfaction  in  it  so  much  shaken  by  his 


New-laid  Eggs  (1873).    Engraved  by  Carl  Dietrich. 
(By  permission  of  Messrt.  Tftos.  Agnna  &•  Sorts.) 


friends  and  by  its  author's  brothers  of  the  brush,  that  he 
changed  it  away  for  something  more  surely  in  the  common 
groove.  Many  years  afterwards — fifteen  or  twenty  years — he 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Millais  at  the  Academy  dinner,  introduced 
himself,  and  confessed  that  he  had  come  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  crime  he  had  committed  when  he  parted  with  '  Autumn 
Leaves."  For  it  is  one  of  the  great  things  of  its  maker.  In 
colour  and  in  depth  of  expression  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  our  modern  Art  can  be  put  before  it.  It  was  exhibited  at 

The  Fine  Art  So- 
ciety's in  1881, 
when  I  wrote  of 
it: — "It  is  a  work 
of  sentiment  and 
effect.  It  tells 
no  particular 
story,  though  it 
conveys  strong 
emotion.  Four 
girls  —  two  of 
gentle  blood  and 
two  children  of 
the  people — are 
heaping  up  wi- 
thered leaves  for 
the  burning;  be- 
hind them  is  a 
twilight  sky, 
bathing  every- 
thing in  its  gor- 
geous tints  and 
absorbing  what 
little  there  is  left 
of  day.  In  co- 
lour this  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  Mr. 
Millais'  works — 
some  might  call 
it  the  finest  of  all 
— and  its  unde- 
fined intensity  of 
sentiment  is  a 
complete  reply  to 
those  who  deny 
a  poetic  imagi- 
nation to  its  au- 
thor." For  my- 
self, I  have  no- 
thing to  add  to 
this,  but  I  may 
quote  the  opinion 
published  by  Mr. 
Ruskin : — "  'Au- 
tumn Leaves'  is 
by  much  the 


most  poetical  work  the  painter  has  yet  conceived,  and  also, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  instance  existing  of  a  perfectly 
painted  twilight.  It  is  as  easy  as  it  is  common  to  give 
obscurity  to  twilight,  but  to  give  the  glow  within  its  dark- 
ness is  another  matter ;  and  though  Giorgione  might  have 
come  near  the  glow,  he  never  gave  the  valley  mist.  Note 
also  the  subtle  difference  between  the  purple  of  the  long  near 
range  of  hills  and  the  blue  of  the  distant  peak  emerging 
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beyond."  The  spiritual  note  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  carelessness  of  the  young  girls  who  are 
heaping  the  fire  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  "the  serious  whisper 
of  nature,  which  you  can  hear  in  the  twilight,  as  Poe  fancied 
he  could  hear  the  stealing  of  darkness  over  the  horizon." 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  whose  words  these  are,  records  that, 
when  'Autumn  Leaves'  appeared,  one  "critic  of  extra- 
ordinary dulness  and  pomposity"  said — "It  might  be  in- 
terpreted by  admirers  of  pre  -  Raphaelite  Art  as  an  essential 
sign  of  the  divine  afflatus."  The  pre-Raphaelism  of  which 
this  critic  complains  is  confined  to  the  group  of  young  girls, 
but  is  certainly  not  in  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

A  third  picture  of  the 
same  year  was  the  '  En- 
fant du  Regiment,'  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  of  Preston,  the  life- 
owner  of  the  '  Huguenot.' 
A  wounded  child  lies  upon 
a  tomb  in  a  church  in- 
terior, while  soldiers  fire 
from  the  windows.  The 
subject  is  one  of  those 
rather  scattered  narratives 
in  which  complete  suc- 
cess is  so  difficult.  In 
that  it  is  a  contrast  to  yet 
another  work  exhibited  in 
1856.  This  is  the  '  Blind 
Girl ;  '  two  figures  in  a 
landscape  with  the  long 
ridge  of  Winchelsea  and 
a  splendid  double  rainbow 
as  background.  The  blind 
girl  sits  facing  straight 
out  of  the  picture  ;  a  child 
beside  her  turns  to  look  at 
the  bow.  Millais  was  so 
delighted  with  Winchelsea 
that  he  was  not  content 
with  putting  it  into  a  pic- 
ture; he  persuaded 
Thackeray,  too,  to  spend 
a  few  days  there,  and  so 
made  the  deserted  port  the 
background  for  a  second 
work  of  Art,  the  unfinished 
'  Denis  Duval.' 

In  1857  Sir  John  Millais 
sent  to  the  Academy 
'News  from  Home,'  'Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,'  and  'The 
Escape  of  a  Heretic.'  The  first  is  a  not  very  important 
canvas— a  Highlander  in  the  Crimea  reading  letters  from 
home.  The  second  was  much  disputed  while  it  hung  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  Like  so  many  of  its  author's  creations,  it  has 
an  alternative  title,  'A  Dream  of  the  Past,'  under  which  it 
appears  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Notes  "  for  1857.  It  is  a  splendid 
subject.  An  old  knight  is  riding  home  in  the  June  twilight, 
with  the  dust  of  his  day's  work  on  his  golden  armour.  He  has 
come  to  a  ford,  and  found  two  children,  whom  he  has  taken 
up  on  his  saddle  to  carry  through  the  water.  The  landscape 
is  lovely,  and  the  painting  of  the  figures  gives,  perhaps,  the 
first  hint  of  the  breadth  and  balance  which  was  to  characterize 


Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.  (1881).    Engraved  by  R.  S.  Lueders. 


the  work  of  fifteen  years  later.  Sir  John  Millais  himself  looks 
back  upon  this  picture  with  extreme  affection,  and  is  fond  of 
recalling  the  abuse  it  met  with  when  it  first  appeared.  "I  see 
with  consternation,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "that  it  was  not  the 
Parnassian  rock  which  Mr.  Millais  was  ascending,  but  the 
Tarpeiau.  The  change  in  his  manner  from  the  year  of 
'Ophelia'  and  'Mariana'  to  1857  is  not  merely  fall — it  is 
catastrophe — not  merely  a  loss  of  power  but  reversal  of 
principle."  Mr.  Millais  was  beginning,  in  fact,  to  show  that 
he  was  sure  in  time  to  become  a  convert  from  the  "external 
fact  theory"  to  that  of  subjective  truth,  and  to  exemplify  the 
principle  that  the  first  truth  for  the  artist  is  truth  to  his 

own  sensations.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  disappoint- 
.  ment  to  the  writer  whose 
gospel  it  was,  and  is,  that 
a  great  picture  is  great 
nature  upon  canvas  : 
.  "  His  excellence  has  been 
effaced,"  he  said,  '"as 
a  man  wipeth  a  dish, 
wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down.'  '  Conde- 
scending to  particulars,  he 
declared  "the  primal  error 
in  pictorial  grammar"  to 
be  the  "painting  of 
figures  in  twilight  as 
bright  as  yellow  and  ver- 
milion could  make 
them,  while  the  towers  and 
hills  far  above,  and  far 
more  exposed  to  light,  are 
yet  dark  and  blue."  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the 
early  twilight  things  at 
even  a  short  distance  are 
far  more  affected  in  their 
colours  than  things  close 
before  us  ;  and  it  may  be 
that,  even  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Ruskin 
here  fell  into  a  mistake. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  fell  into 
another  when  he  read  deep 
meanings  into  the  work  of 
which  its  author  was  un- 
conscious. '  Sir  Isumbras' 
was  bought  after  the  ex- 
hibition by  Mr.  Charles 
Reade.  He  paid  ^300  for  it,  and  soon  after  sold  it  for 
^700.  A  few  years  later  it  again  changed  hands  at  a  still 
larger  price,  viz.  ^1,200.  A  third  picture  of  1857  was  the 
'  Escape  of  a  Heretic ; '  a  Spanish  lover,  disguised  as  a  monk 
and  confessor,  rescuing  his  mistress  at  the  door  of  her  cell, 
when  she  had  already  been  robed  in  her  fiery  gaberdine  for 
the  auto-da-fe.  In  1858  he  sent  no  picture  to  the  Academy; 
in  1859  he  exhibited  the  'Vale  of  Rest,'  late  the  property  of 
Mr.  William  Graham  ;  and  in  1860  the  famous  '  Black  Bruns- 
wicker,'  which  is  in  a  way  a  pendant  to  'The  Huguenot,' 
as  a  French  critic  has  said,  "Those  two  mute  and  almost 
motionless  dramas,"  the  one  patriotic,  the  other  religious. 
In  both  the  lover  is  endowed  with  unloverlike  dignity  by 
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the  danger  in  which  he  stands,  and  in  both  interest  is  insured 
by  leaving  the  denouement  uncertain.  I  have  been  unable, 
either  from  Sir  John  Millais  or  any  one  else,  to  get  at 
the  present  whereabouts  of  'The  Black  Brunswicker.'  The 


girl  in  it  was  painted  from  Mrs.  Perugini,  then  Mrs.  Charles 
Collins,  the  second  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Looking  down  the  list  of  Sir  John  Millais'  pictures,  I  think 
the  change  which  led  him  at  last  to  devote  his  genius  to  the 


Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  (1876).    Engraved  by  Carl  Dietrich. 


life  of  his  own  day,  began  about  the  year  1862.  Up  to  that 
time  the  romantic  prevailed  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
subject  and  the  particular  in  its  execution.  From  1862 
onwards,  we  find  him  taking  far  more  pains  to  select,  to 


conceal  his  art,  and  to  give  his  work  vraiscmblancc. 
Romantic  themes  are  still  frequent,  such  as  the  '  Ransom,' 
the  '  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  'Joan  of  Arc,'  'The  Romans  leaving 
Britain,'  and  'The  Crown  of  Love.'  But  as  the  years  pass 
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on  they  become  fewer  in  number  and  more  modern  in  their 
carrying  out.  In  the  whole  of  the  painter's  career  there  has 
been  neither  abrupt  change  nor  moment  of  stagnation,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  divide  it  into  what  used  to  be  called 
"manners."  Every  year  has  had  a  manner  of  its  own,  and 
the  difference  between  the  manner  of  to-day  and  that  of  1860 
is  marked  enough  ;  but  to  put  one's  finger  on  a  joint  between 
one  style  and  another  will  only  be  possible  when  time  shall 
have  sifted  the  painter's  work,  and  picked  out  the  things  on 
which  his  fame  will  rest  at  the  end. 


SO  far  I  have  traced  Sir  John  Millais'  activity  as  a  painter 
step  by  step.    The  early  years  of  all  men  are  the  most  im- 
portant to  those  who  would 
understand  their  lives.     But 
now  I  must  be   content  to 
skip  —  to    jump    from    one 
notable  success  to  another, 
and   to  leave   the   interme- 
diate stones  untouched. 

In  1862,  the  Exhibition 
year,  Millais  painted  '  The 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Money'  for  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  a  picture  which  is 
now  only  to  be  seen  in  re- 
productions, for  not  long 
after  it  went  home  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  gas  explo 
sion  in  Marochetti's  house. 
In  1863  he  exhibited  '  My 
First  Sermon,'  the  first  of 
those  now  numerous  can- 
vases on  which  he  has  set 
himself  to  simply  realise 
some  familiar  fact  of  our 
modern  society.  There  is 
no  picture-making  of  any 
shape  or  kind ;  the  little 
maiden  sits  straightly  on  a 
straight  bench,  and  looks 
up  in  awe  and  wondering 
at  the  preacher.  She  was 
Sir  John  Millais'  eldest 
daughter,  Effie,  now  Mrs. 
James.  The  'Eve  of  St. 
Agnes'  belongs  to  the  same 
year.  The  picture  and  the 
lines  of  Keats  are  in  such  harmony  that  when  I  have  quoted 
the  first  I  shall  have  described  the  second  : — 

"  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wint'ry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon. 
»  *  *  o  c 

Her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  her  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees  ; 

Half  hidden  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind  or  all  the  charm  is  fled." 

It  is  a  poetic  and  artistic  work,  bold  and  broad  in  treat- 
ment, with  a  beauty  in  its  white  transparent  shadows  and  a 
subtlety  in  the  gradations  quite  enchanting. 


Mrs.  StiWard  (1878).    Engraved  by  W.  and  J.  R.  Cheshire. 


In  1864  Mr.  Millais  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician.  To 
the  Exhibition  he  contributed  '  My  Second  Sermon '  and  four 
other  pictures,  two  of  them  portraits.  In  1865  he  sent  seven 
things  altogether,  but  two  were  etchings.  Among  the  others 
were  '  The  Romans  leaving  Britain  '  and  '  The  Parable  of  the 
Tares ; '  these  belong  respectively  to  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  and 
Mr.  JohnPender,  M.P.  In  1866  he  was  absent  altogether.  In 
1867  he  sent  'Sleeping,'  painted  from  his  daughter  Caroline; 
'Waking,'  from  his  daughter  Mary;  and  'The  Minuet,'  one 
of  his  most  delightful  creations,  for  which  Miss  liffie  again 
posed.  A  year  later  the  same  three  little  people  were  painted 
together,  on  the  canvas  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Matthews.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  '  Sisters  '  Sir 
John  Millais  reached  for  the  first  time  the  highest  level  as 

an  executant  he  has  ever 
touched.  In  conception  it 
is  delightful,  and  in  the 
painting  of  it  there  is  a 
richness  of  impasto,  a  depth 
of  colour,  and  a  breadth  of 
brushing  that  have  only 
come  together  in  the  very 
best  of  his  works.  The 
same  year  saw  the  pro- 
duction of  the  brilliant  Di- 
ploma Picture,  'A  Souvenir 
of  Velasquez  '  (page  12),  of 
which  I  need  only  say  that 
it  justifies  its  name;  and 
the  year  afer,  '  The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,'  'Vanessa,' 
and  '  Miss  Nina  Leh- 
mann;'  this,  the  portrait  of 
a  little  girl  sitting  on  a 
china  tub,  we  saw  once 
more  eighteen  months  ago, 
when  the  little  girl  had  be- 
come Lady  Campbell,  and 
had  again  been  painted  by 
the  same  hand. 

The  "Gambler's  Wife" 
is  another  of  a  long  series 
of  beautiful  women.  It  is 
as  beautiful  as  Millais  could 
make  it,  and  is,  perhaps, 
fresher  just  now  in  our 
minds  than  it  might  other- 
wise be  from  the  presence 
of  a  work  with  the  same 

title  by  a  fellow  Academician,  in  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  We  might  have  questioned  the  advisability  of 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  choice  of  title,  but  a  glance  at  the  two 
works  shows  from  what  different  standpoints  the  two  artists 
have  treated  the  same  subject. 

In  1870,  the  first  year  of  the  new  galleries  in  Piccadilly, 
he  sent  four  subject  -  pictures  to  the  show — 'A  Flood," 
'  The  Knight  Errant,'  'The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,'  and  'A 
Widow's  Mite; '  none  of  these  are  among  his  great  successes. 
The  first  was  suggested  by  a  real  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  flood  at  Sheffield  in  1864.  The  painter's  inten- 
tion to  use  it  is  noted  in  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  novel,  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place,"  where  the  tragedy  of  the  broken 
dam  is  forced  to  do  yeoman's  service.  In  '  The  Boyhood 
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of  Raleigh'  (page  6)  the  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  the 
picture  is  full  of  air  and  sun,  but  in  minor  matters  of  ex- 
ecution it  is  not  of  its  author's  best.  It  has  a  pathetic 
interest  of  its  own  in  the  fact  that  the  two  boys  in  it,  the  dark 
one  and  the  fair,  are  portraits  of  the  painter's  two  sons ;  for 
the  fair  boy  died  before  he  grew  into  a  man,  and  his  death 
has  been  the  grief  of  his  father's  life. 

The  next  year  is  a  "record"  in  Sir  John  Millais'  activity, 
because  it  saw  the  first  of  his  landscapes,  pure  and  simple, 
the  famous  'Chill  October,"  one  of  the  very  best-known 
creations  of  English  Art.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  and  our  reproduction  is  so  faithful  that  no 
words  of  mine  could  help  it.  The  scene  is  a  backwater  of 
the  Tay,  near  Perth,  at  a  spot  known  in  the  vernacular  as 


Seggy  (anglicf  Sedgy)  Den.  To  the  same  year  belong  '  A 
Somnambulist,'  '  Yes  or  No,'  and  '  Victory,  O  Lord  !  '- 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  band,  that  Israel  prevailed  : 

and  when  he  letdown  his  hand,  Araalck  prevailed And  Aaron  and  Hur 

stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ; 
and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun."— Eiodus  ivii.  n,  12. 

To  1872,  'Flowing  to  the  River'  and  '  Flowing  to  the  Sea;' 
three  portraits,  'Master  Liddell,'  'Sir  J.  Paget,' and  the 
'Marquis  of  Westminster;'  and  a  portrait  group,  'Hearts 
are  Trumps.'  Few  of  Sir  John  Millais'  pictures,  perhaps 
none,  made  a  greater  sensation  on  their  appearance  at  the 
Academy  than  this  group  of  three  young  girls.  The  arrange- 
ment is,  of  course,  not  a  little  reminiscent  of  a  famous  Sir 
Joshua,  but  there  is  a  bravura  in  the  execution,  and  a  union 


Hearts  are  Trumps  (1872).     Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 
(By  permission  ofj.  H.  Seeker,  Esq.) 


of  respect  for  the  minutest  vagaries  of  fashion  with  breadth 
of  hand  and  unity  of  result,  which  has  never  been  excelled 
since  the  days  of  Don  Diego  Velasquez. 

And  here  I  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  contrast  the  modern 
painter's  way  of  going  to  work  with  that  of  his  forerunners  of 
a  few  generations  ago.  In  the  picture  last  mentioned  there 
are  many  accessories  :  a  tall  Chinese  screen  ;  a  bank  of  red, 
white,  and  yellow  azaleas  ;  a  card  table  ;  an  Oriental  giteridon 
with  an  empty  tea-cup ;  and  all  these,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spreading  draperies  of  the  three  girls,  were  painted  entirely 
by  the  hand  of  the  master,  which,  moreover,  had  previously 
designed  the  grey  dresses  with  their  pink  ribbons  and  yellow 
lace.  In  all  this  the  distance  is  wide  enough  between  the 


work  of  Millais  and  the  "  Waldegraves "  of  Reynolds,  in 
which,  as  \Valpole  tells  us,  the  journeyman  had  finished  the 
table,  etc.,  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  flower  painter. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Lady  Waldegrave  a  small 
copy  of  Millais'  picture  used  to  hang  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
near  the  group  of  Walpole's  nieces.  It  served,  at  least,  to 
show  how  slight  was  the  fancied  debt  from  the  modern  to 
the  little  less  than  modern  master. 

From  about  1870  onwards  we  find  Millais  devoting  much  less 
inventive  effort  to  his  subjects  than  in  his  earlier  time.  The 
slightest  incident  that  gives  a  chance  to  make  a  picture  of 
a  pretty  woman  or  child  is  enough.  Of  this,  'Yes  or  No,' 
'Forbidden  Fruit'  (page  8),  'New-laid  Eggs'  (page  13),  and 
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'No,'  are  examples.  'Forbidden  Fruit'  and  'New-laid 
Eggs '  are  idyllic  portraits  of  two  of  his  own  children.  Even 
in  Millais'  ceuvre  they  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which 


Doing  Royal  Errands.     From  "  Once  a  Week." 

the  freshness  of  the  English  skin  in  youth  is  rendered.  Por- 
traits now  increase  enormously,  and,  with  landscapes,  take 
up  the  place  filled  twenty  years  before  by  creations  which, 
with  all  their  charm,  were  now  and  then  more  poetic  than 
pictorial.  The  painter's  aim  becomes  truth  of  impression. 
This  he  sets  himself  to  win  by  absolute  fidelity  to  the  shape, 
place,  and  colour  of  every  detail,  and  to  its  relative  im- 
portance in  the  impression  left.  In  1850  he  treated  details 
impartially.  If  he  had  then  painted  such  a  thing  as  the 
'  North-west  Passage  '  (Plate  III.),  every  texture  of  every  ac- 
cessory would  have  been  realised  as  fully  as  if  it  alone  had 
been  the  picture.  As  it  is  we  recognise  the  head  of  the  man 
as  the  centre  to  which  all  the  rest  is  incidental.  The  change 
may  be  described  in  very  few  words.  The  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1850  and  1870  had  convinced  Millais  that  the  real  aim 
of  Art  is  not  to  register  the  facts  of  nature,  but  to  record 
the  sentiments,  and  therefore  the  individuality,  of  the  artist. 
The  supreme  place  which  the  world,  by  common  consent,  has 
given  to  Art  is  justified  by  its  unique  power  to  record  the  inner 
life  of  man,  to  register  the  powers  and  feelings  he  has  en- 
joyed since  he  first  appeared  in  the  world.  Were  the  objec- 
tive, imitative,  canon-ridden  notions  which  underlie  most 
English  Art  criticism  well  founded,  the  painter  would  have 
no  sort  of  right  to  the  place  immediately  below  the  poet 
that  has  so  long  been  his.  He  would  be  no  more  than  a 
chronicler,  and  his  metier  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  mechanic. 

The  '  North-west  Passage '  was  painted  and  exhibited  in 
1874.  The  subject  has  only  a  general  reference  to  arctic  dis- 
covery, for  the  North-west  Passage — that  is,  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  getting  sea-wise  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  north — had  long  been  proved  when  the  picture  was  painted. 
In  the  matter  of  rendering,  of  imitating  without  allowing 


imitation  to  become  labour,  nothing  in  Millais'  work  could  be' 
put  before  some  parts  of  this  ;  the  bunting,  for  instance,  which 
hangs  over  the  screen  at  the  back,  the  glass  of  rum  with  its 
slice  of  lemon,  and  the  diaphanous  com- 
plexion of  the  girl.      The   head  of  the 
man  is  that  of  Trelawney,  the  hero  of  a 
more  audacious  exploration  than  any  in 
the  Arctic  circle. 

In    1876   Sir    John   Millais    exhibited 
'Forbidden  Fruit'  (page  8),  painted,  as 
I  have  said,  from  one  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren ;   '  Over  the  Hills  and  far  away,'  a 
Perthshire  landscape,  with  a  wonderful 
foreground ;  and  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  first  Duchess  of  Westminster  (page 
15).     In  1877  came  the  'Yeoman  of  the 
Guard  '  (Plate  I.),  and   the  '  Sound   of 
many  Waters.'     The    '  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard '  is  in  every  way  one  of  his  finest 
creations.     It  required  no  little  courage 
to  take  up  such  a  subject.     To  paint  an 
aged  face  with  its  frame  of  white  hair, 
and  to  set  it  above  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  was  about  as  stern  a  test  of 
colour-mastery  as  could  be  conceived. 
Of  all  the  pictures  sent  by  Millais  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  this  made  the  strongest 
impression.      It  solves   a   problem  few, 
if  any,  French  artists  would  care  to  at- 
tack.   The  most  intractable  of  tints   is 
treated  with  perfect  frankness,  with  perfect  acceptance  of  its 
self-assertive  clangour,  and  yet  compelled  to  keep  its  place 
with   the   more  silent  hues  about   it.     "Gravely  seated,  the 
yeoman,  whose  breast  glitters  with  a  crowd  of  medals,  looks 
as  dignified  as  he  can  in  the  quaint,  half-comic  uniform  of  a 
'beef-eater,'  one  of  those  old-world  dresses  which  survive  only 

at  Windsor  and  the  Vatican Mr.  Millais  has  rendered 

the  unmitigated  blaze  of  red  with  extraordinary  effect 

The  gold  and  dark  blue  of  the  belt  and  baldrick,  the  ruff,  the 
buckskin  gloves,  the  black  hat,  the  brownish  background,  and 
the  steel-blue  of  the  halberds  looking  over  the  partition,  all 
help  the  scarlet.  The  old  man's  face  ....  is  executed  in  a 
manner  which  seems  clumsy  beside  the  skilful  manipulation 
of  our  French  painters.  But  the  execution,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  wanting  in  firmness,  shows,  on  close  inspection, 
a  knowledge  of  the  tones  of  ancient  flesh,  and  a  power  to 
reproduce  them  which  may  well  amaze  us.' ' 

I  think,  however,  in  spite  of  his  saving  clause,  that  M. 
Chesneau,  whose  words  I  have  been  quoting,  has  here  put  his 
finger  on  a  weak  point,  not  only  in  this  particular  picture,  but 
in  Sir  John  Millais'  art  as  a  whole.  He  is  insufficiently  alive 
to  the  expressive  power  of  "  brushing."  He  too  often  seems  to 
think  that  if  the  effect  be  true,  it  does  not  matter  much  how 
it  is  won.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  that  the  brush 
marks  are  governed  by  that  obvious  unity  of  intention,  which 
gives  such  individuality  to  the  work  of  men  like  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  and,  above  all,  Frans  Hals.  There  is  in  this 
country — in  the  Dulwich  gallery — a  picture  by  Velasquez,  in 
which  the  same  pictorial  motive  is  treated  as  in  the  '  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,'  I  mean  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  There 
the  red  is  managed  with  fine  skill,  though  scarcely  with  the 
boldness  of  our  English  master  ;  but  if  the  organization  of  the 
brush  strokes  be  looked  to,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  they 
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contribute,  by  their  obedience  to  a  clearly  marked  system,  to 
the  unity  of  the  result.  This  indifference  to  the  actual  marche 
of  the  brush  is  characteristic  of  English  painting,  and  seems 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  our  deficient  sympathy  with  line. 

In  the  Academy  of  1878,  we  saw  'The  Princes  in  the 
Tower; '  in  1879,  the  first  '  Gladstone  ; '  in  1880,  Millais'  own 
portrait  for  Florence,  and  the  half-length  of  'Mr.  Bright," 
at  the  R.  A.  ;  the  portrait  of  '  Mrs.  Jopling,'  at  the  Grosvenor  ; 
and  'Cherry  Ripe,'  in  the  Graphic  gallery.  In  1881,  'Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,'  perhaps  his  most  spontaneous  crea- 
tion (page  14) ;  '  Cinderella,'  '  Mrs.  Perugini,'  whom  he  had 
painted  twenty  years  before  in  the  '  Black  Brunswicker,' 
the  unfinished  picture. of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  one  of  whose 
last  acts  was  to  write  about  his  interrupted  sittings  to  his 
"  Dear  Apelles,"  and  '  Sweetest  Eyes  were  ever  seen  '  (page 
23)  were  exhibited.  The  best  things  in  1882  were  '  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,'  and  'Cardinal  Newman,"  at  the  Academy;  and 
the  'Children  of  Moulton  Barrett,  Esq."  at  the  Grosvenor.  The 
next  year  gave  us  'J.  C.  Hook,  Esq.,  R.A.,'  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  finest  of  Millais'  portraits,  '  Une  Grande  Dame,' 
'Lord  Salisbury,'  and  'Charles  Waring,  Esq.'  In  1884  we 
had  '  An  Idyl,  1745,'  and  the  portrait  of  '  Mr.  Henry  Irving,'  at 
the  Academy  ;  '  Lady  Campbell'  and  'The  Marquis  of  Lome  ' 
(page  10)  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  To  the  last-named  hangs 
a  pleasant  tale.  When  the  vice-royalty  of  her  husband  in 
Canada  was  approaching  a  close,  the  Princess  Louise  asked 
Mr.  Millais,  as  he  then  was,  to  give  a  sketch  to  the  newly- 
formed  Canadian  Art  Gallery.  The  painter  replied  with  this 
portrait,  which,  from  the  exe- 
cutive standpoint,  is  one  of  his 
broadest  and  most  masterly 
productions.  It  has  now,  I 
believe,  been  hung  at  Ottawa. 
In  the  season  just  past,  '  Lady 
Peggy  Primrose,'  and  '  Simon 
Fraser,  Esq.,'  appeared  at 
Burlington  House,  and  the 
second  'Gladstone,'  at  the 
Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Millais  has  of  late 
years  painted  not  a  few 
things  which  have  been  seen 
at  neither  of  the  chief  exhi- 
bitions. Of  these  the  more 
notable  are  '  Effie  Deans '  and 
'  The  Master  of  Ravenswood,' 
for  the  Messrs.  Agnew ;  '  Cal- 
ler Herrin  '  and  '  The  Captive,' 
the  latter  a  fancy  portrait  now 
permanently  placed  in  the  Syd- 
ney National  Gallery,  for  The 
Fine  Art  Society  ;  '  Olivia  ' 
and  '  Pomona '  for  the  Messrs. 
Tooth,  and  a  series  of  child 
pictures  for  Mr.  Charles  Wer- 
theimer.  Dramatically  the  best 
of  all  these  is  the  '  Effie  Deans,' 
(page  9).  It  is  a  comment  on 
Scott's  story  rather  than  an 
extract  from  it;  no  such  inter- 
view between  the  lovers  is  actually  described,  but  readers  of 
the  "Heart  of  Midlothian"  will  remember  the  evening  when 
it  had  "  chappit  eight  on  every  clock  o'  the  toun  and  the  sun 


had  gaun  doun  ahint  the  Corstorphine  Hills,"  when  Jeanie 
Deans  saw  her  sister  part  from  the  young  man  at  the  stile  in 
the  wall  about  the  "  King's  Park."  Millais  has  painted  the' 
meeting  itself,  and  never  even  by  him  has  a  story  been  more 
completely  told  upon  canvas.  The  one  fault  I  feel  inclined  to 
find  with  it,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  that  neither  from  the 
face,  nor  the  attitude,  nor  the  gesture  of  Staunton  is  there  to 
be  gathered  a  hint  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  after  all,  really  in 
love  with  Effie,  and  that,  in  his  own  fashion,  he  was  faithful  to 
her  to  his  death.  The  solicitude  in  his  face  seems  all  for 
himself,  and  this  the  coldness  of  his  caress  confirms.  The 
collie  in  the  corner  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  Millais'  dogs. 

In  the  'Master  of  Ravenswood'  (page  11)  the  passage 
selected  is  that  where  the  moody  Edgar  restores  Lucy  Ashton 
to  her  father  after  the  bull  episode.  He  has  brought  her 
back  to  life  with  the  water  from  the  fatal  well  of  his  family, 
and  now  appears  before  Sir  William  Ashton,  who,  in  "  his 
joy  at  seeing  his  daughter  safe,  overcame  the  surprise  with 
which  he  would  at  another  time  have  beheld  her  hanging  as 
familiarly  on  the  arm  of  a  stranger  as  she  might  have  done 
upon  his  own."  The  picture  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  costume 
and  physiognomy;  without  a  name  it  would  tell  no  kind  of 
story,  and  even  named  as  it  is,  it  hardly  rises  to  the  height 
demanded  by  the  first  step  in  so  tragic  a  tale. 


I 


HAVE  hastened  over  many  of  these  latter  things  partly 
because  they  must  be  so  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
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my  readers,  partly  because  they  are  the  outcome  of  one  prin- 
ciple and  one  phase  in  the  artist's  development.  For  fifteen 
years  Sir  John  has  restricted  himself  to  the  life  of  his  own 
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time,  and  has  put  unity  of  effect  in  the  forefront  of  his  art.  I  say 
his  own  time  advisedly,  because  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  has  gone  to  a  past  century  for  a  subject  he  has  not  in  the 
least  tried  to  make  it  a  serious  restoration.  He  has  treated  it 
on  the  lines  of  the  novelist.  He  has  given  enough  archaeology 
to  satisfy  our  sense  of  fitness,  and  not  an  atom  more.  He  has 
come  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  Art  should  be 
content  with  the  people  and  the  life  of  which  it  knows  the  inner- 
most thought.  The  painter  who  sets  to  work  to  produce  the 
manners  of  a  bygone  age  handicaps  himself.  Granting  that  he 
isamanofabilityhe 
will  turn  out  works 
of  Art  in  spite  of 
the  weight  he 
elects  to  carry ;  but 
inasmuch  as  his 
thoughts  must  be 
greatly  given  to 
matters  not  of  Art, 
but  of  archaeology, 
he  must  lose  some 
of  the  spontaneity 
and  complete  sin- 
cerity in  which 
the  strength  of  Art 
lies. 

The  most  careful 
restoration  of  a  life 
we  only  know  from 
books  and  debris 
can  never  be  quite 
the  real  thing. 
There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than 
for  the  outside 
observer  to  catch 
even  such  details  of 
look  and  action  as 
seem  obvious  to 
those  to  the  man- 
ner born.  To  take 
a  familiar  example : 
Who,  until  the  days 
of  De  Neuville  and 
Detaille,  ever  saw 
an  English  soldier, 
on  a  foreign  canvas, 
who  would  pass 
muster?  In  the 
South  Kensington 
Museum  there  is  a 
screen  of  drawings 
by  Eugene  Lami. 

Of  these  many  are  sketches  made  in  the  'Camp  at  Chob- 
ham,  just  before  the  "route"  came  for  Varna.  Like  all 
Lami's  work  of  that  time  they  are  clever,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  observation  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  the  real  British 
soldier  shines  in  them  only  by  his  absence.  And  so  we  may 
be  sure  it  is  with  the  most  elaborate  attempts  to  breathe  a  new 
life  into  a  dead  generation.  If  Hadrian,  or  Addison,  or  even 
Madame  Recamier,  could  stroll  through  the  rooms  of  Burlington 
House,  is  it  not  certain  that  they  would  find  much  to  smile  at 
in  the  pictures  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  walk  in  their 
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habits  as  they  lived  ?  It  may  be  said  that  such  shortcomings 
do  not  affect  the  artistic  value  of  a  picture,  and  in  a  sense  of 
course  that  is  true.  But  on  the  other  hand  any  hindrance  to 
the  free  expression  of  an  artist's  individuality  is  sure  to  weaken 
his  art ;  and  the  constant  study  and  watchfulness  required  for 
archaeological  sufficiency  form  just  such  an  hindrance. 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  posterity  all  this  research  is 
thrown  away.  Who  cares  whether  the  classical  restorations 
of  a  Mantegna  or  a  Poussin  are  correct  or  incorrect  ?  Is  not 
their  art  weighed  without  reference  to  its  encumbering  archaeo- 
logy ?  The  final 
qualities  on  which 
a  picture  must  de- 
pend for  immorta- 
lity are  those  of  ex- 
pression. Beauty, 
in  the  strict  sense, 
is  an  accident.  A 
picture  may  reach 
unshakeable  fame 
as  well  without  it  as 
with  it.  But  with- 
out truth,  vigour, 
and  sincerity,  its 
repute  never  soars 
clear  of  fashion ; 
and  those  qualities 
are  reached  far 
more  easily  by  one 
who  is  content  with 
his  own  time  and 
with  himself  as  part 
of  it,  than  by  those 
who  are  artists  with 
one  eye  and  anti- 
quaries with  the 
other. 

Sir  John  Millais 
carries  his  respect 
for  his  age  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 
He  even  believes 
that  the  dress  of 
to-day  will  in  time 
come  to  be  thought 
picturesque.  Judg- 
ing by  his  practice 
he  does  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  to  include 
in  his  charity  the 
garments  in  which 
we  male  creatures 
clothe  our  two  ex- 
tremities. He  shirks  the  "stove-pipe"  and  the  leg-masks. 
The  "stove-pipe,"  indeed,  has  now  and  then  been  brought 
into  a  picture  with  success,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  '  Three 
Jolly  Post-boys'  of  Mr.  Marks,  the  best  instance  I  know.  In 
that  the  hats  are  white  and  fluffy,  and  who  knows  but  the 
painters  of  the  future,  when  they  want  to  treat  events  of  our 
time,  may  not  put  us  all  into  post-boy  hats  ?  I  suspect  the 
liberty  would  not  be  greater  than  those  we  unconsciously 
take  with  the  fashions  and  etiquettes  of  our  fathers. 

In  a  recorded  conversation  Sir  John  Millais  says,  afrofos 
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de  bottes : — "I  am  not  sure  that    opinion    has  not  always 

abused  the  costumes  of  its  time My  impression  is  that 

the  costumes  we  think  superbly  picturesque  were  laughed  at 
when  they  were  worn.  I  know  that  the  ruff  we  admire  was  the 
prime  butt  of  contemporary  satire,  like  the  puffings  and  slash- 
ings of  Henri  II.  and  Henri  III.  In  the  latter  reign  there 
was  a  great  outcry  against  it,  and  there  are  pictures  in  which 
people  are  painted  with  yellow  ruffs.  Again,  the  wigs  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne  period  were  thought  ridiculous 
\vhile  they  were  worn,  and  were  held  up  to  derision  like  other 
articles  of  dress.  The  wigs  of  his  time  were  roughly  treated 
by  Hogarth,  and  the  Directory  and  Empire  costumes  have 
only  just  of  late  grown  old  enough  to  be  thought  picturesque, 
while  crinolines  still  make  some  of  Leech's  drawings  of  pretty 
girls  seem  grotesque. 
A  thing  which  is  just 
old-fashioned  without 
being  old  enough  to 
have  been  refined  by 
the  touch  of  time  is 
apparently  always 
thought  hideous,  while 
the  fashion  of  the  hour 
is  generally  laughed  at. 
It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  textures  and  colours 
we  are  now  obliged  to 
paint  will  not  in  the  fu- 
ture seem  either  com- 
monplace or  hideous. 
There  is  infinite  variety 
in  modern  shooting  or 
riding  dress,  and  even 
black  itself  is  not  a  bad 
colour  for  a  portrait. 
It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Velasquez, 
Vandyck,  and  Rem- 
brandt. Rough  tweeds, 
velveteen,  and  cordu- 
roy look  ordinary  and 
perhaps  mean  to  our 
eyes,  but  two  hundred 
years  hence  they  may 
possibly  be  admired, 
as  we  admire  the  cos- 
tumes called  after 
Henri  II.,  Henri  III., 
and  Louis  XIII." 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  treating  contemporary  costume 
springs  from  the  simple  fact  that  fashion  will  stand  no  liber- 
ties. A  painter  who  introduces  a  frock-coat  into  his  work 
has  to  be  faithful  to  the  vagaries  of  the  tailor,  and  even  to 
the  way  such  a  garment  is  worn  at  the  moment.  When 
he  paints  a  costume  of  two  hundred  years  ago  he  can 
modify  it  in  details,  and  arrange  the  folds  with  no  thought 
but  for  the  coherence  of  his  result.  But  imagine  a  frock- 
coat  wrinkled  up  like  the  doublet  and  breeches  of  the  '  Blue 
Boy ! '  Those  wrinkles  were  necessary  to  Gainsborough  ; 
without  them  the  warm  shadows  and  reflexes  which  break  the 
coldness  of  his  blue  would  have  been  unattainable,  but  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  looked  very  queer  to  a  native  of 
1640.  This  may  seem  an  argument  in  favour  of  going  toother 
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times  for  our  themes  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  For  the  same 
end  may  be  reached  by  fighting  a  little  shy  of  the  more  in- 
tractable garments  of  to-day,  and  that  without  any  of  the  loss 
to  direct  sincerity  which  must  attend  a  restoration. 

But  after  all  the  essential  difference  between  the  present 
phase  of  Sir  John  Millais'  art  and  those  which  have  gone 
before,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  deserted  objective  for  sub- 
jective truth.  If  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  a  living  person  from 
the  distance,  say  six  feet,  at  which  a  half-length  life-size  por- 
trait looks  best,  you  will  be  unable  to  see  more  than  the  head 
in  detail,  and  hardly  that  without  shifting  the  eyeballs.  The 
rest  of  the  figure  and  the  background  will  lack  definition ; 
they  will  be  clouded  and  blurred.  Any  positive  deformity,  like 
a  misshapen  hand,  will  make  itself  felt,  but  its  exact  shape 

will  only  become  visible 
when  you  look  straight 
»t  it.  The  mobility  of 
the  human  eye  is  so 
great  that  most  of  us 
go  through  life  without 
suspecting  how  very 
small  its  field  of  accu- 
rate vision  really  is. 
But  it  is  partly  by  re- 
cognition, often  uncon- 
scious, of  this,  that  an 
artist  brings  his  work 
into  focus.  In  a  por- 
trait definition  need  be 
perfect  only  in  the  face ; 
from  there  to  the  edge 
of  the  canvas  it  may  be 
finely  and  continuously 
reduced,  and  the  skill 
with  which  this  is  done 
is  no  bad  test  of  a 
painter's  mastery. 
While  a  hand  held  up 
to  the  head,  to  support 
a  cheek  or  a  chin,  re- 
quires to  be  carried  as 
far  as  the  face  itself, 
one  left  upon  the  knee 
may  be  little  more  than 
a  sketch.  But  sketchy 
or  not  it  must  be  right 
so  far  as  it  "goes,  for  a 
practised  eye  can  at  a 
glance  discriminate  be- 
tween pregnant  and  empty  sketchiness.  To  the  painter  there 
can  be  few  things  more  exasperating  than  to  hear  the  artless 
critic  abuse  some  passage  for  its  want  of  finish  and  its  author 
for  carelessness,  when  in  truth  it  has  been  left  vague  with  in- 
tention, sometimes  with  regret,  but  ever  with  the  knowledge 
that  to  carry  it  farther  would  impair  the  effect  as  a  whole.  In 
trying  for  unity  Sir  John  Millais  has  often  had  to  work  in  a 
fashion  which  must  of  course  seem  flippant  to  those  who  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  the  early  Florentines.  But  the  one  great  lesson 
that  Art  has  learnt  from  the  centuries,  is  what  to  leave  out. 
Art  is  selection  and  distribution,  selection  of  fact  and  distribu- 
tion of  pains.  And  before  a  picture  can  be  made  to  look  its 
best  in  its  right  place,  these  two  operations  must  be  carried  out 
with  a  fine  instinct  and  a  fine  courage,  both  of  which  are  rare. 
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"  BLACK  AND  WHITE." 

SO  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  Sir  John  Millais'  doings 
with  brush  and  canvas.  But  he  has  also  been  a  prolific 
draughtsman  on  wood.  For  several  years  his  designs  in 
Once  a  Week  had  no  rivals,  except,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
by  Frederick  Walker.  Once  a  Week  began  in  1859,  and 
from  that  year  down  to  1864  not  a  volume  was  issued  without 
some  six  or  eight  drawings  signed  with  Millais'  monogram. 
The  first  of  the  series  was  an  illustration  to  some  lines  of  Tom 
Taylor's  on  Magenta.  A  girl  lies  weeping  heart-brokenly  on 
a  sofa,  while  through  an  open  window  behind  her  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  an  illuminated,  flag  -  bedecked  Parisian  street. - 
The  second  design  in  the  volume  is  one  to  Tennyson's 
"Grandmother's  Apology;"  and  the  third  the  "Plague  of 
Elliant,"  here  reproduced.  This  accompanied  a  few  stanzas 
by  Tom  Taylor,  dealing  with  a  Breton  legend  of  the  plague — 

"  Nine  children  of  one  house  they  were 
Whom  one  dead-cart  to  the  grave  did  bear  : 
Their  mother  'twixt  the  shafts  did  fare. 
Their  father  whistling  walked  behind, 
With  a  careless  step  and  a  mazy  mind." 


The  Plague  of  Elliant.     From  "  Once  a  Week. 


Note  the  cart  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  drawn. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  "  bringing  more  of  nature  into 
our  common  work"  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  attention  in 
speaking  of  the  'Peace  concluded'  of  '1856.  '-Farmer 
Chell's  Kitchen  '  (page  19)  and  '  Doing  Royal  Errands ' 
(page  1 8)  belong  to  two  novelettes  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
Another  lady  writer,  Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  comes  in  for  her 
share  of  his  pencil ;  and  Mr.  George  Meredith's  poem,  "  The 
Crown  of  Love,"  Ls  illumined  by  a  drawing  afterwards 
amplified  into  the  picture  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  18/5. 

"  O  !  might  I  load  my  arms  with  thee, 
Liko  that  young  lover  of  romance, 
"Who  loved  and  gained  so  gloriously 
The  fair  princess  of  France  ! 

"  Because  he  dared  to  love  so  high, 

He,  bearing  her  dear  weight,  must  speed 
To  where  the  mountains  touched  the  sky  : 
So  the  proud  king  decreed. 

"  Unhalting  he  must  bear  her  on, 

Nor  pause  a  space  to  gather  breath, 
And  on  the  height  she  would  be  won — 
And  she  was  won  in  death  !  " 


This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  picture  being  fore- 
shadowed, years  before  it  was  painted,  by  a  woodcut  in  the 
pages  of  Once  a  Week.  In  the  seventh  volume  there  is  a 
sketch  called  '  The  Mite  of  Dorcas '  (it  is  '.  The  Widow's 
Mite  '  of  1876  with  a  difference,  for  in  the  drawing  the  widow 
has  her  back  to  us),  and  in  the  sixth  volume  'A  Fair 
Jacobite '  (page  25),  which  blossomed  into  the  '  Charlie  is  my 
Darling '  of  1864.  Many  of  these  designs  are  extremely  slight, 
slighter  even  than  the  '  Doing  Royal  Errands  ;  '  and  nearly 
all  are  as  simple  as  could  be  in  device.  Now  and  then, 
however,  we  come  across  one  in  which  the  balance  of  mass 
and  flow  of  line  betray  no  little  thought,  as,  for  instance,  the 
'  Limerick  Bells,'  given  on  page  21.  This  old  monk  might  be 
expanded  as  he  stands  into  a  life-size  picture. 

But  the  finest  series  of  designs  produced  by  Sir  John  Millais 
are  those  in  illustration  to  Anthony  Trollope,  and  of  these  by 
far  the  best  are  the  forty-one  in  "  Orley  Farm."  In  his  auto- 
biography Trollope  says:  "Lam  fond  of  '  Orley  Farm,'  and 
I  am  especially  fond  of  its  illustrations  by  Millais,  which  are 
the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  novel  in  any  language."  And 
this  verdict  soems  to  me  to  be  just.  To  begin  with: 

they  absolutely  respect  the 
text ;  secondly,  the  dramatic 
quality  in  them  is  strong,  and 
it  is  won  without  any  kind  of 
violence  to  the  fashions  of 
the  day  in  which  the  action 
passes ;  thirdly,  they  have 
movement  and  life  in  quite 
supreme  degree.  For  this 
last  quality  look  at  the  figure 
of  Sir  Peregrine  Orme,  in  the 
drawing  '  Why  should  I  not  ?' 
As  an  example  of  dramatic 
force  it  will  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive anything  finer  than 
'  Lady  Mason  after  her  Con- 
fession,' or  '  Footsteps  in  the 
Corridor ;  '  while  for  skill  in 
combining  pathos  with  truth 
to  the  externals  of  life  in  the 
unlovely  period  of  1858,  or 
thereabouts,  commend  me  to 
the  picture  of  two  women  em- 
bracing at  the  end  of  the  book.  Even  crinolines  and  spoon- 
bonnets  cannot  destroy  its  mournful  effect. 

The  plates  to  the  ' '  Small  House  at  Allington  ' '  are  not  nearly 
so  good,  but  there  is  one  picture  of  ladies  in  a  carpet  shop 
which  is  excellent.  Those  in  "  Phineas  Finn"  are  better,  two 
or  three,  indeed — '  You  don't  quite  know  Mr.  Kennedy  yet;' 
'  The  fact  is,  Mamma,  I  love  him  !  '  and  '  So  she  burned  the 
morsel  of  paper ' — are  as  delicate  and  suggestive  as  anything 
in  "Orley  Farm."  "Framley  Parsonage"  is  so  quiet  a  tale  that 
it  gave  little  scope  for  Millais'  peculiar  talent,  and  a  vein  of 
sleepiness  runs  through  all  the  designs  he  made  for  it.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  the  simplest  of  all :  Lucy  Roberts  on  her  bed 
in  tears,  after  she  has  said  her  faithless  '  No '  to  Lord  Lufton. 
•  For  Moxon's  1857  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Short  Poems 
Millais  made  eighteen  drawings.  Some  of  these  are  in  a 
hard,  dry,  outliny  manner,  reminiscent  not  a  little  of  the 
German  "  Little  Masters;  "  it  seems  to  have  been  an  experi- 
ment, for  it  is  scarcely  recurred  to.  Of  the  rest  there  is  but 
one  perhaps  which  quite  reaches  the  higher  levels,  the  death 
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of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh's  Bride.  Two  of  the  drawings  in  the 
volume,  the  'Mariana,1  and  the  'Two  Sisters,"  are  back- 
grounded on  bits  of  Haddon  Hall. 

Between  i8s7-and  1863  he  produced  nineteen  drawings  for 
a  volume    on    the 
"  Parables   of  our 
Lord,"    published 
about    Christmas, 

1864  (it     has    no 
date),     by     Rout- 
ledge.      So  far  as 
elaboration    goes, 
these     may     be 
looked     upon     as 
forming    his   chief 
series   of   illustra- 
tions, and  many  of 
them,  such  as  'The 
Unjust  Judge,'  on 
this  page,  are  full  of 
the  finest  dramatic 
quality.      In  three 
or  four,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  two 
belonging    to    the 
"Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins,"   he    has 
accentuated  the 
universal    applica- 
tion of  the  parable 
by    bringing    it 
down  to  our  own 
time.     Among  the 
other  drawings   in 
the  volume  are  two 
which  seem  to  be 
studies    for    '  The 
Lost  Piece  of  Mo- 
ney'— Marochetti's 
burnt  picture — and 
for    '  The    Enemy 
Sowing  Tares,'  as 
the  chief  work  of 

1865  is  often  called.    The  latest  doings  of  Sir  John  Millais  in 
this  direction  are  to  be  seen  in  his  drawings  for  "Barry 
Lyndon,"  in  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Thackeray.     For  delicacy 
of  hand  and  finesse  of  conception  he  has  never  done  anything 


77te  Unjust  Judge.    From 


to  surpass  them.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  pose  of  the  girl 
in  the  first  of  the  two  we  reproduce  (page  24),  at  the  back- 
ground, and  at  the  self-contained  expression  in  the  features 
of  the  amiable  Barry  himself.  Our  second  woodcut  deals 

with  the  episode 
of  the  intercepted 
letters  and  the 
sympathetic  ink. 
In  a  third  drawing, 
'Barry  Lyndon 
waiting  for  Death,' 
there  is  besides 
this  extreme  re- 
finement of  eye 
and  hand,  a  power 
of  tragic  sugges- 
tion which  is  not 
surpassed  even  by 
Cruikshank. 

Of  course  many 
examples  of  Mil- 
lais' work  in  black 
and  white  are  to 
be  met  with,  and 
that  sometimes  in 
very  unexpected 
places,  beyond 
those  I  have  here 
alluded  to.  But 
these  are  a  fair 
sample  of  the  rest. 
The  distinctive 
quality  of  his  work 
with  pen  and  pen- 
cil may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  combines 
reality  with  Art 
and  with  dramatic 
force.  He  never 
shirks  the  facts, 
•  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord."  but  he  bends  them 

to  his  purpose  with 

an  instinct  that  seldom  errs.  Unhappily,  with  the  exceptions 
of  "Orley  Farm  "  and  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  he  has  scarcely  ever 
been  engaged  on  a  story  which  gave  his  dramatic  powers  a 
fair  chance. 


"Sweetest  Eyes  were  ever  seen." 
(By  permission  of  Humphrey  Ward,  Esq.} 
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IN  the  course  of  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  Sir  John  Millais'  Art  beliefs,  taking 
them  sometimes  from  his  pictures,  sometimes  from  his  spoken 
words.  Unlike  most  painters,  Sir  John  is  an  excellent  and 
willing  talker  upon  all  that  concerns  Art,  and,  again  unlike 
not  a  few  of  his  brethren,  his  speech  accords  completely  with 
his  practice.  I  need  not  again  insist  that  his  faith  rests  upon 
three  things  :  sincerity  of  feeling,  truth  of  statement,  and 
unity  of  result.  As  to  the  duties  of  a  painter,  the  first,  he 
believes,  is  to  paint.  So  far  as  a  man  is  prevented  from 
putting  this  or  that 
into  his  work  from 
inability  to  paint  it, 
so  far,  in  Millais' 
judgment,  is  he  an  • 
amateur.  By  this, 
of  course,  he  does 
not  in  the  least  mean 
that  realistic  imita- 
tion should  be  the 
aim  of  Art,  but  only 
that  a  painter  should 
neverfeel  histhought 
confined  by  the  in- 
capacity of  his  hand. 
The  mind  of  the 
artist  cannot  express 
itself  so  long  as  his 
fingers  lag  behind  it. 
"It  is  very  difficult," 
he  says  in  the  con- 
versation we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "  to 
understand  where 
the  mind  of  the  artist 
comes  in.  His  work 
has  to  be  painted, 
and  the  highest  in- 
telligence is  useless 
unless  the  man  can 
produce  with  his  fin- 
gers what  his  eyes 
see,  which,  with  a 
certain  mental  dis- 
tillation, should  be 
at  the  end  of  his 
brush.  What  the 
precise  nature  of  this 
distillation  is  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  nor  can  I  understand  how  men  whom  you  would 
call  almost  dumb  are  sometimes  wonderful  painters.  Fred 
Walker,  for  instance,  was  rather  a  listener  than  a  talker,  and 
never  had  much  to  say  upon  any  subject,  yet  the  tender  grace 
and  delicate  sentiment  of  his  work  were  matchless,  and,  I  re- 
member well,  astonished  the  French  in  1878,  who  had  never  seen 
anything  like  his  water-colours.  Drawing  and  painting  have 
their  grammar,  which  can  be  taught  and  acquired  to  a  certain 
extent  like  the  grammar  of  speech  and  music  ;  but  beyond 
this  there  is  little  to  be  done  for  a  painter — everything  by 


Barry  Lyndon's  Courtship  (1879). 
(From  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  Thackeray's  Works.) 


him."  He  to  whom  all  this  was  said  allowed,  apparent!}', 
a  kindness  for  the  French  method  of  teaching  to  peep  out. 
"You  are  evidently  taken  with  the  atelier  system,",  Millais 
goes  on  to  say.  "  Now  if  I  had  a  dozen  young  men  painting 
in  this  studio  of  mine,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  imitate 
my  faults,  as  a  certain  French  set  do  those  of  their  master, 
who  himself,  however,  imitates  nobody.  You  would  have  a 
quantity  of  young  men  painting  alike,  and  turning  out  work 
of  the  Millais  pattern  of  a  kind  of  average  quality.  Who  are 
the  influential  men  ?  The  very  ones  who  have  worked  almost 

alone." 

The  whole  of  this 
conversation — it  ap- 
peared last  Decem- 
ber in  the  Daily 
News — deserves  to 
be  carefully  read  by 
all  who  care  to  un- 
derstand a  painter 
who  is  sure  to  be 
looked  back  upon  as 
one  of  the  glories  of 
our  time  and  nation. 
"You  ask  my  opi- 
nion," he  says,  "  on 
Art  education  at  this 
moment.  It  has  ne- 
ver been  so  ample 
since  the  world  be- 
gan. Everything 
that  has  been  done 
is  to  be  seen  in  some 
form  or  other  at  the 
South  Kensington 
Museum  or  in  the 
National  Gallery — a 
splendid  collection, 
especially  for  educa- 
tion— and  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Conti- 
nent. So  much  has 
been  learned  and 
done  since  these 
grand  old  masters 
lived  and  worked 
that  the  educational 
course  of  Art  has 
been  greatly  wi- 
dened. It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant.  The 
modern  student  sees  farther  and  knows  more  because  he  has 
before  him  not  only  the  work  of  the  ancients  but  that  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  their  predecessors  and  of 
their  successors  down  to  to-day.  Access  to  all  this  is  very 
easy  just  now.  The  collections  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
just  across  the  road,  as  it  were,  and  it  costs  less  trouble  and 
less  money  to  see  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  even  the  Uffizi,  or 
to  study  Tintoretto  at  Venice,  or  Velasquez  and  Murillo  at 
Madrid  and  Seville,  than  it  did  fifty 'years  ago  to  see  the 
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Louvre.      Railways  have  helped  students  and  young  artists 

as  they  have  helped  others Raffaelle  and  Michael 

Angelo  had  comparatively  little  to  study  from  compared  with 
the  modern  student.  All  that  previous  work  can  teach  him 
the  latter  can  learn  if  he  likes,  and  at  the  Academy  we  show 
him  how  to  draw  and  paint.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  is  of  little  use  telling  a  student  how  to  paint.  The  teacher 
must  take  the  brush  in  hand  and  show  him  how  it  is  done. 
Painting  is  up  to  a  certain  point  so  purely  technical  a  thing 
that  it  must  be  learnt  like  sewing  or  sawing,  filing  or  turning, 
from  actual  instruction  and  by  great  attention  and  practice. 
This  manual  dexterity  can  be  acquired,  like  some  knowledge 
of  colour,  composition,  and  so  forth,  but  only  up  to  a  certain 
level,  beyond  which,  painting,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  too 
subtle  a  thing  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  or  from  mind 
to  mind.  I  have  read  most  of  the  best  books  on  Art,  and  I 
do  not  see  it  explained. 
I  quotedWalker  just  now, 
whose  poetry  seemed  to 
be  in  his  fingers  only, 
and  who,  apparently,  did 
exquisite  work  as  a  violet 
has  a  sweet  scent,  natu- 
rally. Some  students  ac- 
quire manual  skill  far 
more  rapidly  than  others, 
but  nearly  all  may  be- 
come so  far  proficient  in 
time  as  to  copy  and  some- 
times fairly  to  imitate. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  painting  of  a  high 
kind  begins  where  all  this 
leaves  off.  It  is  when 
the  student  has  assimi- 
lated the  knowledge  of 
others  and  has  acquired 
the  power  of  using  his 
brush  freely  that  he  has 
a  chance  of  becoming  a 
genuine  painter.  The 
strength  to  make  this 
bound  over  the  limits  of 
teaching  is  not  given  to 
all,  but  it  is  this  which 
marks  the  painter's  work 
as  original.  Probably 
very  few  good  painters 
could  exactly  define  the  moment  of  their  emancipation,  which 
is  often  slower  than  we  might  guess  from  their  pictures.  This 
process,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  technical 
teaching  we  are  now  giving  our  students  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. They  have  done  wonderfully  well  at  the  competition 
this  year  (1884) ;  many  of  their  paintings  show  extraordinary 
proficiency.  The  average  of  skill  is,  I  know,  immeasurably 
higher  than  it  was  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  Whether 
from  this  high  average  artists  of  great  and  original  power  will 
spring  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  a  great  result,  although  we  must  not  forget  that  Turner, 
like  Walker,  owed  little  to  teaching." 

In  answer  to  a  query  relative  to  the  scarcity  of  figure  pic- 
tures in  such  exhibitions  as  that  of  the  Institute,  he  says  : 
"We  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition.  The  old  order  of 


A  fair  Jacobite  ( 1864). 


things  is  giving  place  to  what  is  newer,  if  not  better.  There 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  truth,  for  actuality.  The  reason 
that  historical  and  large  genre  pictures  are  now  less  painted 
than  formerly  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  much  less 
heart  in  the  work.  Probably  the  painter  does  not  believe  in 
it,  nor  the  public  either,  so  much  as  they  once  did.  Would 
anybody  now  buy,  much  less  paint,  any  of  those  friends  of  our 
childhood,  'Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Hut,"  '  Canute  and  his 
Courtiers,'  or  '  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold '  ?  The 
painter  might  laugh  at  his  own  work."  Here,  I  think,  Sir 
John  loses  sight  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  certain,  viz.,  that 
the  public,  or  at  least  the  narrower  public  of  picture-buyers, 
has  made  vast  strides  in  the  appreciation  of  Art  within  the  last 
decade  or  two,  and  that  it  now  recognises  very  generally  how 
slightly  the  artistic  value  of  a  picture  depends  upon  its  subject. 
"  There  is  still  an  interest,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  in  works  of  a 

devotional  character;  but 
the  'passionate,  intensely 
realistic,  and  Dante-like 
faith  and  worship  which 
inspired  the  old  masters 
is  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing agreeable  reality  to 
sacred  subjects  which 
daunts  the  modern  artists, 
living  in  a  critical  age 
and  sensitive  to  criticism. 
I  should  like  very  much 
to  paint  a  large  devo- 
tional picture,  having  for 
its  subject  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto 
Me,"  I  should  feel  the 
greatest  delight  in  paint- 
ing it ;  but  the  first  ques- 
tion that  occurs  to  me  is, 
what  children  do  we  care 
about  ?  Why,  our  own 
fair  English  children,  of 
course  ;  not  the  brown, 
bead-eyed,  simious-look- 
ing  children  of  Syria. 
And  with  what  sense  of 
fitness  could  I  paint  the 
Saviour  bare-headed  un- 
der the  sun  of  Palestine, 
surrounded  by  dusky, 
gipsy-like  children,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  translate  the  whole 
scene  to  England  ?  The  public  is  too  critical  to  bear  this 
kind  of  thing  now,  and  I  should  be  weighed  down  by  the 
sense  of  unreality  in  treating  a  divinely  beautiful  subject." 

It  is  curious  that  at  the  moment  that  Millais  was  saying 
these  words  to  his  interviewer,  a  picture  on  the  very  lines  he 
suggests  only  to  condemn,  was  being  made  in  a  Munich 
studio.  Frederick  Uhde  was  painting  the  '  Laissez  venir  a 
moi  les  petits  enfants  '  which  created  such  a  sensation  at  the 
last  Salon,  and  was  putting  into  it  not  the  "brown,  bead- 
eyed,  simious-looking  children"  of  Palestine,  but  the  flaxen- 
haired,  heavy-limbed  little  maidens  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
setting  them  not  against  the  blue  skies  and  yellow  plains  of  the 
East,  but  under  a  German  cottage  roof,  among  German  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  with  every  surrounding  Teutonic  except  the 
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figure  of  Christ  himself.  Recollecting  how  deeply  this  picture 
impressed  me  last  May,  I  can  only  feel  the  keenest  regret 
that  Sir  John  Millais  should  never  have  treated  the  subject, 
and  treated  it  in  the  same  way. 


TO  go  back  to  the  interview  : 
"The  world  is  much  older  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.     It  not  only  knows  more  in  reality,  but  is  more 
knowing  in  its  attitude." 

To  a  suggestion  that  the  world  now  cares  little  for  the  past 
facts  of  history,  and  wants  such  actuality  as  Dumas  the 
younger,  Sardou,  and  Ohnet  give  it,  he  says  :  "I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  arises  from  the  use  of 
the  adjectives  'histo- 
rical'and 'real.'  They 
have  no  scientific  pre- 
cision. Historical 
painting  means  differ- 
ent things,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different 
months.  Raffaelle 
and  other  great  paint- 
ers of  his  time  illus- 
trated sacred  history 
by  their  work  ;  but  in 
another  sense  the  por- 
traits of  Titian,  Ve- 
lasquez, and  Vandyck 
are  historical  pictures 
of  the  highest  value. 
And  Hogarth  is  a  true 
historical  painter,  as 
well  as  a  great  satirist, 
for  he  has  painted  his 
time  with  marvellous 
strength  and  exact- 
ness. Realism,  again, 
is  understood  to  sig- 
nify all  kinds  of  things 
by  different  people. 
One  will  understand 
it  as  a  mere  literal 
transcript  of  nature, 
another  the  same 
thing  after  being  dis- 
tilled or  smeked  in  the 
artist's  mind." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  The  Intercepted  Letters.     From  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  "  Barry  Lyndon." 

than    to   ridicule   any 

large  composition  now  existing.  But  it  is  better  to  see  what 
is  good  in  such  work  than  to  laugh  at  what  to  very  modern 
eyes  appears  ridiculous.  It  is  quite  possible  to  appreciate 
both  Hogarth  and  Tintoretto." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  painters,  but 
the  fathers  of  the  brush  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the  early 
poets,  both  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  work  and  the  necessity 
for  studying  it  in  its  proper  light,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  its  own 
language,  with  a  glossary.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  them, 
much  to  honour,  although  their  work  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Velasquez  and  Titian,  Rembrandt  and  Vandyck.  The 
portraits  by  those  great  artists  are  marvellous,  alike  in  realism, 
in  dignity,  and  in  superb  technical  execution." 


"  Portrait  painting  has  until  just  lately  hardly  been  given  its 
proper  rank  in  England.  A  good  portrait  is  an  historical  pic- 
ture in  the  most  exact  sense.  It  is  not  the  portrait  of  a  model 
in  clothes  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  a  picture  of  a  more 
important  person,  who  forms  part  of  the  history  of  his  time, 
and  it  is  always  real  for  centuries  on  centuries.  The  brush- 
work  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  their  superb  skill  and  realistic 
but  dignified  transcript  of  their  time,  may  endure  forever." 

"  I  do  not  know  any  more  encouraging  sign  of  the  condition 
of  Art  in  England  than  the  generally  high  quality  of  illustrations 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  improvement  in  the  general 
goodness  of  such  work  has  been  extraordinary.  Take  up  any 
one  and  look  at  it — the  drawing,  the  composition,  in  many 
cases  the  admirable  refinement  and  elegance  with  which  the 

subject  is  handled. 
All  this  excellent  Art 
is  not  made  common 
or  vulgar  by  its  multi- 
plication to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  but  its 
goodness  is  hardly  so 
much  appreciated  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were 
rare  and  costly.  Much 
of  the  work  in  illus- 
trated papers  is  now 
of  a  very  high  class, 
and  judging  from  the 
work  of  our  present 
Art  students,  is  likely 
to  still  further  im- 
prove." 

The  business  of  the 
artist  is  to  provide  a 
fine  ground-work  for 
time  to  work  upon. 
All  genuine  works  of 
Art  improve  with  age, 
and  many  a  painter 
has  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed part  of  his  im- 
mediate glory  to  the 
chance  of  fame  in  the 
future.  Rubens  and 
Titian  especially  must 
have  gained  much  by 
time,  and  Sir  John 
Millais  is  fond  of  re- 
curring to .  one  in- 
stance in  which  a 


great  artistic  result  has  been  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  the  centuries  that  have  passed.  "The  interior  of  St. 
Mark's,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "  must  have  been  ghastly  when 
the  mosaics  were  first  put  up,  and  the  outside  could  not 
have  been  much  better.  If  such  a  thing  were  done  now  ever}' 
one  would  call  the  man  a  Goth  who  did  it.  But  time  has 
glazed  it  down  into  a  chord  of  the  fullest  harmony.  And 
time  and  use  do  that  to  everything,  I  don't  know  why,  and 
you  will  be  a  clever  fellow  if  you  can  explain  it,  but  use  and 
the  passage  of  years  seem  to  enhance  enormously  the  artistic 
value  of  anything  that  is  artistic  to  begin  with."  A  curious 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  came  under  my  notice  some 
time  ago  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  Etruria,  the  famous  pottery  of 
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the  Wedgewoods.  I  was  shown  many  pieces,  especially  of  the 
black  basalt  ware,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  the  days 
of  Flaxman,  and  being1  used  as  patterns  and  models,  had  been 
continually  handled  by  careful  hands.  The  result  was  a 
polished,  warm,  and  transparent  surface,  almost  like  that  of 
basalt  itself,  and  a  look  of  human  warmth  which  gave  a 
strange  perfection  to  the  beauty  of  the  ware.  To  trace  the 
reason  of  this,  step  by  step,  would  take  too  long,  but  it  is 


clearly  connected  with  the 'notion  of  Art  as  essentially  the 
expression  of  life  and  feeling. 

A  talk  with  Sir  John  Millais  leaves  the  same  final  impres- 
sion as  an  interview  with  his  pictures.  "All  Art,"  he  says, 
"  is  great  so  far  as  it  is  a  working  Art.  But  it  too  often 
becomes  mere  blague,  a  cover  for  emptiness."  Listening 
between  the  words  of  his  speech  we  can  divine  his  belief  to  be 
that  the  best  Art  in  a  picture  is  unconscious  ;  that  the  painter 
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must  go  to  nature  and  put  down  the  ideas  he  gets  from  her 
with  sincerity,  trusting  that,  when  set  forth  by  a  trained  hand, 
they  may  amount  to  fine  Art. 

With  notions  like  these  upon  painting,  it  follows  naturally 
that  Sir  John  Millais  has  no  sympathy  with  much  of  our 
present  doings  and  sayings.  The  dogmatism  that  attempts 
to  reduce  the  practice  of  Art  into  a  kind  of  superstition,  a 


religion  with  laws  as  obscure  as  they  are  absolute,  seems  to 
him  a  thing  to  pass  with  a  shrug.  His  taste  in  architecture 
and  in  the  minor  adornments  of  life  leads  him  to  frankly  accept 
the  results  of  civilisation.  So  long  as  the  end  achieved  is 
good,  theory,  in  his  opinion,  has  no  right  to  go  behind  it  and 
to  call  it  bad  because  some  arbitrary  law  has  been  disregarded 
in  bringing  it  about.  A  work  of  Art  may  be  condemned, 
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of  course,  for  some  practical  defect;  a  stucco  statue,  for 
instance,  for  the  visible  poverty  of  its  material ;  but  the  con- 
demnation has  nothing  to  do  with  Art. 

Truth  for  the  artist  is  truth  of  Art,  not  of  fact.  Unless  his 
Art  suggests  its  own  want  of  truth,  or  at  least  allows  it  to  be 
discovered,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Seeing  what  a  picture  or 
a  statue  is,  it  is  strange  that  the  notion  of  architecture  as  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  construction  should  ever  have  made 
such  head  as  it  has.  The  artistic  merit  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  for  instance,  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  exactly  what  it  seems  to  be.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
that  a  picture  sins  in  not  being  what  it  seems  to  be.  Wren's 


dome  completely  satisfies  the  eye.  We  cannot  tell  by  looking 
that  it  is  of  wood,  and  that  the  work  is  really  done  by  a  brick 
cone  within  it,  and  so  with  other  questions  of  the  same  kind. 
A  great  architect  is  one  who  combines  afine  scientific  creation, 
a  thing  to  be  used,  with  a  great  artistic  creation,  a  thing  to  be 
looked  at  and  spiritually  enjoyed  ;  and  unites  them  without 
showing  the  joint  too  much. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  domestic  Art  of  France 
and  Italy  proceeds,  and  it  is  to  such  Art  that  Sir  John  Millais 
inclines.  There  is  no  severity  in  his  taste.  The  accessories 
in  his  pictures  show  him  ready  to  accept  anything  that  bears 
the  mark  of  man's  conscious  activity.  Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
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as  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  '  The  Ruling  Passion,'  now  at 
Sydney,  he  sinks  into  ugliness.  In  this  instance  he  did  so 
deliberately,  wishing  to  be  strictly  true  to  the  facts  of  a  de- 
cidedly middle-class  English  home  in  the  decade  at  which 
we  are  arrived. 

But  as  a  rule  the  furniture  of  his  pictures  is  combined  with 
the  finest  skill.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  old-fashioned 
meubles  in  the  '  North-west  Passage,'  or  at  the  combination  of 
marquetry  table,  Chinese  screen,  Turkish  gueridon,  with  a 
bank  of  azaleas  in  '  Hearts  are  Trumps.'  Not  only  are  these 
things  painted  with  a  discriminating  reality  which  could  be 


equalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  no  other  living  man  with  the 
one  exception  of  Adolph  Menzel,  but  they  are  so  placed  and 
separated  as  to  convince  any  one  who  looks  with  a  seeing  eye 
that  the  painter  who  wrought  them  could  bring  harmony  out  of 
the  most  discordant  objects,  provided  each  were  good  in  its  way. 
To  conclude  this  long  discussion,  I  may  say  that  Sir  John 
Millais'  attitude  to  Art  as  a  whole  is  above  all  things  catholic. 
The  activity  which  displays  itself  in  devotion  to  some  theory 
which  cannot  be  proved,  gets  none  of  his  sympathy  ;  but  his 
admiration  is  ready  for  every  human  work  which  bears  the 
mark  of  real  feeling  and  of  more  than  average  ability. 
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THE  French  termination  of  his  name  and  his  Jersey  birth, 
have  led  many  people  to  look  upon  Sir  John  Millais  as 
half  a  Gaul.  And  now  and  then  in  his  work  we  encounter  a 
passage  which  strikes  us  as  French  ;  in  the  tournure  of  the 
girl,  for  instance,  on  page  24,  and  in  the  pose  of  more  than 
one  of  his  portraits.  But  in  the  painter's  presence  all  such 
notions  vanish. 

Artists  and  editors  are  proverbially  hard  of  access,  but 
the  visitor  to  Sir  John  Millais  who  rings  at  the  right  hour  at 
Palace  Gate,  has  no  difficulty  in  reaching  his  sanctum.  But 
before  he  puts  his  hand  on  the  bell  he  will  stand  a  moment  to 
examine  the  home  Sir  John  has  raised  for  himself.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  None  of  the  thought-out  quaint- 
ness  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  revival,  but  a  great  plain,  square 
house,  with  an  excrescence  here 
and  there  where  demanded  by  con- 
venience. The  ornamental  details 
are  Renaissance  of  a  rather  severe 
type,  the  few  columns  introduced 
being  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic. 
From  the  side  towards  the  park 
the  most  conspicuous  thing  is  the 
great  studio  window.  The  whole 
of  this  fa9ade  is  rather  shapeless 
and  unsightly,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  open  ground 
to  the  north  would  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  masking  houses.  But  the 
main  front  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
design,  especially  in  the  details. 
The  credit  for  the  work  has  often 
being  given  to  Sir  John  Millais 
himself,  but  as  a  fact  he  did  no 
more  than  sketch  out  a  general 
notion  of  what  he  wanted,  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  the 
responsible  architect. 

And  now  we  may  ring  the  bell. 
The  front  door  opens  directly  into 

the  hall  pictured  on   page  31.     This  is  a   room  about  five- 
and-twenty  feet  square,  with  a  marble  pavement  and  dado. 


It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  white  marble  columns,  beyond 
which  the  wide  staircase  rises  in  three  flights  to  the  first 
floor.  The  white  marble  gives  the  keynote  to  the  decoration 
both  of  hall  and  staircase ;  except  that  the  doors  which 
open  all  around  are  of  dark  polished  mahogany,  the  whole 
is  as  high  in  tone  as  London  air  will  let  it  be.  The  orna- 
ments are  a  few  busts  on  gaines,  and  the  general  effect  is 
that  of  a  Genoese  falazzo.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the 
dining-room,  and  the  walls  of  both  are  almost  hidden  under 
etched,  engraved,  and  photographed  reproductions  of  Sir  John 
Millais'  pictures. 

On  the  first-floor  landing  we  find  the  famous  fountain  with 
Boehm's  black  marble  seal.  Behind  the  fountain  hangs  a 
piece  of  tapestry,  and  on  either  flank  stand  busts.  On  three 
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sides  of  the  landing  are  drawing-rooms  ;  on  the  fourth,  beside 
the  staircase,  we  reach  the  door  into  the  studio. 


SIR  JOHN   EVERETT   MILLAIS. 


The  studio  (on  this  page)  is  a  room  about  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide,  and  twenty  high.  It  is  distinguished  from 
most  of  the  studios  lately  built  in  London  by  its  simplicity. 
There  are  no  cunningly  devised  corners,  or  galleries,  or  ingle- 
nooks  or  window-seats  ;  the  severity  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  archi- 
tecture prevails  here  as  in  all  the  rest.  The  only  ornaments 
are  a  few  oak  pilasters  running  up  to  the  cove  of  the  ceiling 
and  the  finely  proportioned  mantelpiece.  For  an  active  and 
popular  painter  a  large  studio  is  a  necessity,  and  even  this 
spacious  room  Sir  John  finds  none  too  spacious.  Many  pic- 
tures are  in  hand  at  once,  and  each  has  its  easel,  so  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  elbow-room  enough 
beneath  the  window  for  artist  and  model. 


As  we  enter  the  studio  Sir  John  Millais  turns  from  an  easel 
which  faces  us,  and  as  he  stands  for  a  moment  in  the  light 
streaming  down  from  the  great  window,  and  peers  into  the 
darkness  about  the  door,  we  receive  an  impression  which  we 
may  try  to  record,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  has 
a  great  palette  on  his  left  thumb,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  sheaf 
of  brushes ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  short  briar  pipe 
which  has  just  left  his  lips.  His  dress  is  a  white  linen  jacket, 
for  it  is  a  hot  morning  in  July,  and  his  whole  attitude  denotes 
that  instant  of  inquiry  which,  in  an  eager,  impulsive  nature, 
precedes  either  a  warm  welcome  or  a  no  less  hearty  repulse. 
The  cool  north  light  falls  on  his  high  brow  and  sharply 
chiselled  features,  and,  as  he  steps  forward,  on  such  a  figure 
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as  we  English  have  come  to  associate  rather  with  field  sports 
and  high  farming  than  with  the  Fine  Arts— a  tall,  well-knit 
figure  with  capability  in  every  line  ;  a  personality  from  which 
we  might  expect  to  hear  that  Art  was  its  pastime,  and  "  thin- 
ning the  birds  "  or  riding  to  hounds  its  serious  business. 

And  as  a  fact  Sir  John  Millais  has  always  been  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman.  The  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
most  distinctively  English  of  sports,  finds  an  echo  in  the  draw- 
in?  by  John  Leech,  which  we  reproduce  on  page  28  ;  and  in  the 
elaborate  initial  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  which  heads  these 
pages,  the  attentive  observer  will  see  that  the  wreath  Britannia 


is  about  to  throw  to  her  famous  son  casts  its  shadow  upon  a 
little  heap  of  implements  which  hint  at  his  bye-tastes — a  gun, 
a  fly-rod,  a  salmon  leister  (I  don't  see  a  gaff!)  and  a  salmon, 
a  couple  of  pipes,  a  "  creel,"  and,  lurking  modestly  in  the 
background,  a  packet  of  Bristol  bird's-eye  !  Sir  John  Millais 
is  a  good  horseman,  a  good  shot,  and  a  first-rate  fisherman. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  north  early 
in  August,  generally  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  on 
at  least  one  occasion  he  has  pulled  the  fish  of  the  year  out  of 
the  drumly  waters  of  the  Tay. 

Our  woodcut   on  page   27   is   from   a    photograph.      The 
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scene  is  the  garden  at  Dalguise,  Mr.  Rupert  Potter's 
place  in  Perthshire,  and  the  salmon,  which  cannot  be  far 
short  of  fifty  pounds,  shows  how  the  gentleman  on  the  un- 
comfortable and  horribly  inartistic  iron  seat  has  been  spend- 
ing his  day. 

The  nationality  of  his  wife  may  of  course  have  something  to 
do  with  Sir  John  Millais'  love  for  Scotland,  as  in  all  probability 
it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  his  fidelity  to  its  lochs  and  rivers 
for  his  autumn  holiday.  But  I  have  heard  him  express  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  most  things  Scotch,  and  Mr. 
William  Black,  in  a  paper  upon  the  Western  Highlands,* 
quotes  him  as  saying  that  "three  hours'  sunshine  in  Scot- 
land is  worth  three  months'  sunshine  at  Cairo,"  and  that 
"Scotland  is  like  a  wet  pebble  with  the  colours  brought  out 
by  the  rain."  This  is  neat  and  true,  but  it  does  not  find  so 
strong  an  echo  in  Millais'  landscapes  as  in  those  of  some 
others  who  go  over  the  Border  for  sketching  ground. 

It  is  only  by  a  visit  to  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north, 
and  especially  north- 
west, of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  valleys  that  the 
landscapes  of  not  a  few 
of  our  painters,  besides 
Sir  John  Millais,  can 
be  understood  and  be- 
lieved in.  In  these 
days  most  people  have 
made  the  journey,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not,  I  may 
quote  Mr.  William 
Black's  description  of 
the  country  in  which 
'Over  the  Hills  and  far 


to  the  months  passed  in  a  London  studio,  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  countless  small  worries  that  even  the  finest  artist  has  to 
go  through  before  he  gets  his  work  to  his  mind,  and  to  the 
danger  that  dogs  the  painter  more  perhaps  than  most  men, 
the  danger  of  becoming  self-centred  and  of  erecting  his  own 
work  into  a  standard  for  his  neighbours. 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since  Sir  John  Millais  has  given 
us  a  landscape,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  hand  has  under- 
gone that  loosening  which  characterizes  the  maturity  of  most 
painters.  If  he  were  again  to  turn  to  such  a  subject  as  '  The 
Sound  of  Many  Waters'  or'Chill  October,'  he  would  most  likely 
give  us  something  altogether  different,  few  as  the  years  are 
which  have  elapsed  since  those  pictures  were  painted.  If  I 
had  to  choose  any  old  master  to  whom  Sir  John  Millais'  outlook 
upon  landscape  might  be  compared,  I  should  choose  Vermeer 
of  Delft.  In  the  Hague  Museum  there  is  a  marvellous  pic- 
ture of  Delft,  which  many  of  my  readers  must  have  seen.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  artificial  picture  in  the  world.  In  that 


away, 


'The  Sound   of 


Many  Waters,"  'Win- 
ter Fuel,'  etc.,  were 
conceived  and  painted : 
"Certainly  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  colours  one 
finds  in  the  Highlands, 
especially  in  change- 
able weather,  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  the 
clouds,  the  purple 
gloom  of  islands  in  sha- 
dow, the  brilliancy  of 
the  scorching  sunlight  on  the  silver  grey  boulder,  the  yellow 
lichen,  the  crimson  heather,  and  the  clear  tea-brown  burn,  all 
this  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  land- 
scape artist,  and  must  arise  chiefly,  one  would  think,  from  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  the  haze 
of  continuous  fine  weather,  is  being  continually  washed  clear 
by  Atlantic  squalls.  This  must  account  too  for  the  intensity 
of  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  is  a  deep  germander-speedwell 
sort  of  blue,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pale  tur- 
quoise blue  of  countries  where  better  weather  prevails." 
Autumns  spent  in  a  country  like  this,  and  spent  not  in  painting 
solely  or  mainly,  but  in  those  manly  pleasures  which  compel 
the  most  intimate  communion  with  nature,  are  a  fine  corrective 


•  "A  Gossipabout  the  West  Highlanders,"  Harper's  Magazine  for  December, 

1883. 
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respect  nothing  I  know  can  be  compared  with  it  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  more  things  by  the  same  hand.  The  first 
time  I  was  in  Holland  I  walked  all  round  Delft  by  the  avenue 
which  runs  on  what  was  once  the  glacis,  that  I  might  identify 
Vermeer's  choice  of  view.  I  found  it  at  the  Rotterdam  Gate. 
The  painter  established  himself— at  a  window,  perhaps— on 
the  south  bank  of  the  great  canal  round  the  town  walls,  and 
transferred  to  his  canvas  the  quaint  gables,  the  truncated 
spires,  the  passages  of  warm  brilliant  colour,  and  the  lofty 
sky  rolling  over  all,  which  make  a  Dutch  city  so  superbly 
picturesque.  In  fidelity  his  work  is  a  photograph  ;  its  place  as 
a  work  of  Art  is  won  by  the  unapproachable  frankness  of  its 
colour,  by  its  fine  selection  of  a  point  of  view,  and  by  the 
simple  but  effective  arrangement  of  its  light  and  shadow. 
It  is  only,  perhaps,  in  a  town  landscape— if  I  may  use  such 
a  phrase— that  work  on  such  principles  would  win  so  great  a 
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success.     The  variety  of  shape,  and  especially  of  tint,  afforded 
by  a  number  of  buildings  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  gives 


The  Fountain  on  the  Stairs. 

opportunities  which  are  not  so  easily  found  in  the  open 
country.  But  in  Sir  John  Millais'  pictures  of  Scottish  land- 
scapes the  same  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  scene,  the  same 
careful  choice  of  standpoint,  and  the  same  unswerving  fidelity 
are  to  be  traced.  The  world — the  modern  Art-world — is  now 
so  old,  it  knows  and  demands  so  much,  that  the  na'ivet6  of 
Vermeer  must  not  be  looked  for  in  any  of  those  who  paint 
its  pictures. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  at  Scheveningen.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  September  day.  I  walked  along  the  top  of  the 
dunes  southwards  until  I  passed  the  break  in  the  sand-hills 
at  the  top  of  the  village  street,  the  miniature  pass  with  the 
church  tower  behind  it  which  figures  in  so  many  Van  de 
Veldes  and  Van  Goyens.  Wandering  inland  from  this,  I 


reached  a  point  where  the  houses  of  the  fishermen  nestled  closely 
beneath  the  dune,  like  chicks  beneath  a  hen.  A  narrow  street 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  about  30  feet 
beneath  the  point  of  pile-supported  earth  on 
which  I  found  myself  standing.  On  either 
side  of  it  lay  the  small  timber  cottages. 
Mystery  crept  into  the  darker  corners ;  the 
women's  caps  told  as  brilliant  spots  which 
helped  to  hold  the  lower  tones  together,  and 
at  last  there  came  a  moment  when  one 
might  have  held  the  scene  in  a  frame,  and 
declared  that  Art  and  nature  had  become  one. 
In  the  landscapes  of  Sir  John  Millais  we  have 
something  of  the  same  fusion.  As  \ve  look  at 
them  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  faithful 
transcripts  of  their  originals  ;  that  the  con- 
scious picture-making  of  the  artist  has  been 
very  small,  has  been  much  too  slight,  indeed, 
to  allow  of  definition  or  description ;  that  it 
has,  in  fact,  consisted  in  that  simplification 
of  tint  and  selection  of  detail  without  which 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  paint  at 
all.  In  his  Scottish  holidays,  which  have 
been  passed  for  the  last  year  or  two  at  a 
place  of  his  own,  at  Murthley,  in  Perth- 
shire, Sir  John  Millais  must  often  come 
upon  scenes  as  worthy  of  his  brush  as  those  before  which  he 
sat  to  paint  '  Chill  October,'  or  '  Winter  Fuel,'  or  '  Flow- 
ing to  the  River.' 

WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 
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L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
the  present  time  is  beyond  question  the  painter  Alma 
Tadema.  This  distinguished  artist  has  resided  in  England 
so  many  years  that  the  public  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  not 
truly  an  Englishman,  and  that  his  great  fame  cannot  be 
altogether  laid  to  the  credit  of  his  adopted  country.  Still  it 
is  nothing  unprecedented  for  a  distinguished  foreigner  to 
become  so  thoroughly  naturalised  in  this  country  that  only 
the  unfamiliarity  of  his  name  reminds  us  that  he  is  not 
by  birth  an  Englishman.  Herschel  and  Handel  are  two 
famous  examples, 
and  in  the  walks  of 
imitative  art  we  may 
mention  Roubiliac, 
Kneller,  Fuseli,  and 
more  recently  Herko- 
mer.  It  is  but  natural 
that  instances  should 
become  more  nume- 
rous as  the  impedi- 
ments to  national  in- 
tercourse disappear, 
and  the  world  becomes 
more  cosmopolitan. 
Never,  probably,  were 
there  so  many  note- 
worthy foreigners  set- 
tled in  this  country, 
and  whether  formally 
naturalised  or  not,  be- 
come, to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  her  adopted 
citizens,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  That  ar- 
tists should  be  largely 
represented  among 
them  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  man  of 
letters  finds  diversity  of 
speech  a  more  or  less 
serious  hindrance, 
while  the  language  of  *"  Atma  Jadfma<  R  A.,  from  a  Painting 
Art  is  universal.  In  the  case  of  Alma  Tadema  the  obstacles 
to  complete  adoption  into  the  ranks  of  English  artists  are 
still  further  mitigated  by  the  character  of  his  work.  If  his 
subjects  are  not  English,  they  are  no  more  un-English  than 
similar  themes  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  English  painter. 
Since  coming  among  us  he  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  devoted 
his  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  antiquity,  a  pursuit 
in  which  distinctions  of  country  are  obliterated,  and  the 
painter's  nationality  is  rather  determined  by  his  residence 
than  his  birth  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean. 


Certainly  no  Englishman  will  be  anxious  to  disclaim  a  man  of 
whom  the  country  of  his  adoption,  as  well  as  the  country  of  his 
birth,  may  be  justly  proud. 

Laurens  Alma  Tadema  was  born  on  the  8th  of  January,  1836, 
in  the  little  Frisian  village  of  Dronryp,  near  Leeuwarden,  in 
Holland.  Like  the  Hobbemas,  Dotingas,  Ozingas,  and  other 
well-known  Dutch  clans,  the  Tademas  have  been  natives  of 
the  place  from  time  immemorial,  and  their  name  is  a  familiar 
one  in  the  legends  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  evolutionist  can  trace  with  interest  not  a  few  of 

Tadema's  qualities  as 
a  painter  to  his  Fri- 
sian origin,  evidences 
of  which  appear  again 
and  again  in  his  work, 
often  in  the  most  un- 
likely manner  and 
places.  The  prefix 
"Alma"  is  peculiar 
to  the  painter,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  his  god- 
father. This  is  also  a 
Frisian  family  name, 
and  the  painter  joined 
it  on  to  his  own  for 
the  sake  of  distinction 
from  other  members  of 
his  family. 

By  birth  he  is  of  good 
Dutch  burgher  origin. 
His  father,  Pieter  Ta- 
dema, was  a  notary, 
and  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence,  whose 
Esthetic  proclivities 
showed  themselves  in 
a  great  love  for  music, 
a  taste  inherited  by  his 
son.  The  mother  was 

a  woman  of  rare  energy 
by  Himself.     Engraved  by  R.  S.  Lueders.  and    intellect>    adding 

one  more  to  the  long  list  of  remarkable  women  who  have 
borne  great  sons.  Left  early  a  widow  with  a  large  family 
of  small  children,  two  her  own,  the  rest  her  husband's  by 
his  first  marriage,  frail  of  body,  poor  of  purse,  the  brave 
woman  yet  held  her  own  nobly.  There  was  no  faltering  or 
failing  in  her  struggle  with  the  battle  of  life.  Difficulties  were 
faced  calmly,  resolutely,  never  shunned  or  weakly  ignored. 
In  much  of  the  son's  work  we  seem  to  see  the  mother's 
informing  spirit,  and  if  from  his  father  Alma  Tadema  in- 
herited his  musical  tastes,  his  mother  gave  him  a  yet  more 

'     B 
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precious  heritage,  that  of  quiet  perseverance,  of  marvellous 
energy,  of  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  as  well  as  of  a 
high  and  strenuous  sense  of  duty.  Our  painter  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  was  the  youngest  but 
one  of  the  family,  his  mother's  darling,  and  he  watched  her 
struggles  with  his  youthful  eyes,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  them  sank  deep  into  his  soul. 

Early  impressions  are  the  strongest,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  what  were  the  outer  surroundings  of  the  future 
painter's  boyhood.  We  all  know  Holland  as  a  flat,  mono- 
tonous land,  not  without  a  certain  charm,  perhaps,  but  some- 
what tame  and  dull.  Tadema's  early  home  lay  in  one  of  the 
flattest  of  the  flat  portions  of  that  level  land.  In  his  boy- 
hood many  of  the  women  of  Leeuwarden  still  wore  the  quaint 
Frisian  dress,  with  its  brilliant  colours,  stately  caps,  and  the 
veils  that  gave  such  a  quaint  distinctive  character  to  both 


the  inhabitants  and  the  landscape  in  which  they  moved.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  province  in  which  the  painter 
was  born  and  lived  as  a  boy  is  one  of  the  many  in  Holland 
where  Merovingian  antiquities,  such  as  coins  and  medals, 
are  found ;  and  it  was  the  Merovingians,  we  shall  find  later 
on,  who  first  attracted  him  in  history.  It  would  seem  that, 
owing  to  the  alluvial  nature  of  the  soil,  these  old  Franks 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  artificial  hills  for  the  tombs  of 
their  chiefs.  On  one  such  hillock  tomb,  called  terfs,  stood 
the  church  of  Dronryp,  for  the  Frisian  constantly  built  on 
these  mounds  to  avoid  the  floods,  and  hence  this  little  village 
also  possessed  such  ancient  remains. 

From  his  very  babyhood  Tadema  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  artistic  bent  of  his  nature.  His  favourite  toy 
•was  a  pencil.  There  is  an  anecdote  preserved  in  the  family 
that  relates  how  the  future  painter,  before  he  was  five  years 


old,  had  detected  and  corrected  an  error  of  drawing  in  the 
work  of  a  master  who  was  teaching  a  class  of  older  boys. 
But  unmistakable  as  was  the  artistic  aptitude  of  the  lad, 
earnestly  as  he  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  study  Art,  the  course 
of  his  true  love  was  not  to  run  smooth.  Many  difficulties 
had  to  be  faced  and  overcome.  The  mother  and  the  boy's 
guardians  did  not  look  upon  Art  as  a  profession  in  which  to 
make  a  career ;  it  was  needful  in  their  position  that  the  boy 
should  select  a  more  certainly  bread-winning  profession,  and 
it  was  decided  for  him  that  he  should  become  a  lawyer  like 
his  father.  To-day  we  hardly  know  whether  it  is  more  touch- 
ing or  more  comic  to  think  of  the  painter  of  'Sappho,'  of 
'  Phidias,'  of  the  '  First-born,'  of  so  many  masterpieces,  as 
destined  for  the  dry,  dusty,  unpoetic  profession  of  the  law. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  educate  him,  and  to  this 
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end  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Leeuwarden, 
and  passed  through  the  usual  school  routine.  It  was  all 
irksome  to  the  lad,  who  in  Greek  and  Latin  never  got  much 
beyond  the  declensions,  and  who,  while  this  lesson  was  going 
on,  was  usually  occupied  in  drawing  the  old  classic  gods. 
Roman  history,  however,  attracted  him,  a  fact  worth  noting 
in  relation  to  his  aftervvork.  Tadema  is  always  more  Roman 
than  Greek  ;  his  Greeks  are  generally  somewhat  Romanised. 

But  studying  could  not  satisfy  the  artistic  instincts  of  the 
youth,  and  ever}'  moment  that  could  be  spared  from  his 
regular  work  was  spent  in  drawing  and  sketching.  At  one 
time  young  Laurens  induced  his  mother  to  wake  him  at  day- 
break, by  means  of  a  string  tied  to  his  great  toe,  that  he 
might  secure  the  early  morning  hours  to  follow  his  favourite 
occupation.  The  story  is  as  characteristic  of  the  mother  as 
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of  the  son.  That  the  lad  had  worked  to  some  purpose,  albeit 
alone  and  without  the  help  of  any  master,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  as  early  as  1851  Tadcma  had  painted  a  portrait 
of  his  sister,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  Dutch  gallery.  About 
this  same  time  he  also  painted  a  portrait  of  himself.  It 
is  still  in  his  possession,  and  reveals  in  a  dim,  inarticulate 
way,  many  of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  his  later  work. 

This  period  of  early  life  was,  however,  a  difficult  one  for 
Tadema;  for  between  the  desire  to  abide  by  his  brave  little 
mother's  wishes,  and  his  own  overwhelming  longing  to  devote 
himself  to  Art,  he  passed  through  that  "  hell  of  time  "  which 
makes  or  mars  men.  In  Tadema's  case  it  made  the  man. 
But  the  struggle  between  inclination  and  what  to  the  inex- 
perienced lad  seemed  duty,  was  too  great  for  the  body.  The 
spirit  had  borne  up  undauntedly,  but  the  physical  health  col- 
lapsed completely,  so  completely  that  the  physicians  declared 
the  young  man  was  not  long  for  this  world.  To  have  thwarted 
the  wishes  of  one  doomed  to  an  early  grave  seemed  cruel  to 
the  guardians'  mind,  so 

the  idea  of  the  law  was  ^^^^^BHI^^BBBHB^H 
abandoned,  and  Laurens 
was  allowed  to  take  up 
the  brush,  much  as  a  pa- 
tient whose  case  is  hope- 
less is  told  he  may  eat 
what  he  likes.  The  men- 
tal strain  thus  removed, 
the  illness  soon  disap- 
peared also.  Still  the  doc- 
tors were  probably  right 
enough :  where  the  bent 
of  genius  is  so  strong  as  it 
was  in  Tadema,  to  thwart 
it  means  death. 

This  illness  was  the 
turning  point  inthe  artist's 
life,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  happiest  things  that 
could  have  happened  to 
him.  To  it  he  owed  what 
is  worth  more  than  life — 
mental  enfranchisement, 
personal  liberty.  That 
this  collapse  had  been 
due  to  the  mental  Strug-  The  Education  of  the  Chili 

gle    through    which    the 

young  man  passed,  no  one  who  knows  the  painter  now  will 
doubt.  The  mere  idea  that  this  strong  man  should  have 
been  condemned  by  physicians  to  an  early  grave  seems 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  ever  seen  his  sturdy, 
healthy  form.  For  Tadema,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  later,  is  in  all  senses  of  the  word  healthy.  Whether 
we  see  in  him  the  supreme  genius  that  he  appears  to  many, 
or  merely  the  man  of  extraordinary  talent  that  he  appears  to 
others,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  his  work  is  wholesome  and 
pure,  as  only  the  work  can  be  of  a  man  physically  as  well  as 
mentally  healthy.  Mcns  Sana  in  corf  ore  sano. 

Having  wrung  the  somewhat  unwilling  leave  to  study  Art 
from  mother  and  guardians,  the  first  problem  that  presented 
itself  to  the  young  painter  was  where  should  these  studies  be 
carried  on.  In  Holland,  strange  to  tell,  he  could  gain  admis- 
sion into  no  Art  school  or  studio.  Perchance  the  worthies 
who  directed  them  thought  the  Frisian  country  lad  wanting  in 


talent.  He  therefore  decided  to  go  to  Antwerp,  choosing  that 
city  because  the  son  of  a  family  friend  was  also  studying  there. 
This  town  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  not  very  far  from 
his  home,  and  at  the  time  one  of  the  artistic  centres  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  the  battle-ground  of  two  schools  absolutely  opposed 
one  to  the  other,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  The  one  was 
the  French  school  of  pseudo-classicism  inspired  by  Louis 
David ;  and  the  other  the  so-called  Belgian-Flemish  school, 
whose  aim  and  object  was  to  revive  the  best  traditions  of  the 
native  Art  as  it  had  been  in  its  most  flourishing  period.  No 
one  who  has  seen  a  work  by  Tadema  will  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  school  to  which  the  young  man  inclined;  and  his  first  step 
on  arriving  at  Antwerp  was  to  enter  the  Art  Academy  and 
study  under  Wappers,  the  leader  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  national  movement.  That  the  youth  who  had  managed 
to  work  hard  at  his  art  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  should  put  forth  redoubled  energy 
under  these  happier  ones,  goes  without  saying.  "  He  did  not 
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work,"  says  a  friend  of  the  painter,  "he  slaved  in  his  efforts 
to  make  up  for  all  the  precious  time  that  had  been  lost." 
The  subjects  of  these  early  works  (the  first  of  his  larger  ones 
was  taken  from  Goethe's  Faust)  were  for  the  most  part  selected 
from  half-mystic,  half-historic  times;  but  of  these  efforts 
nothing  remains.  With  rare  insight,  and  rarer  courage,  the 
young  painter  ruthlessly  destroyed  works  which  his  critical 
mind  told  him  had  not  attained  the  ideal  of  their  creator. 
To  this  day  Tadema  exercises  the  same  critical  judgment 
over  his  pictures.  Anything,  even  some  slight  archaeological 
detail,  which  probably  not  half-a-dozen  people  would  notice  at 
all,  which  seems  to  him  not  quite  perfect,  he  will  paint  over 
and  over  again  till  he  himself  is  satisfied.  And  is  not  this 
after  all  the  characteristic  of  every  true  artist,  that  he  works 
to  satisfy  himself,  to  satisfy  the  need  of  his  own  soul  ?  Those 
who  see  Tadema's  pictures  in  an  Art  gallery  see  the  result  of 
incredibly  hard  and  earnest  work ;  but  few  save  his  intimate 
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friends  know  how  that  very  picture  probably  hides  another 
beneath  it  which  the  painter  has  painted  out.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  have  seen  this  process  have  grieved  sorely  as  some 
beautiful  figure,  some  dainty  little  detail,  has  been,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  barbarously  removed.  Yet,  in  the  end,  they 
must  confess  he  is  right.  For,  as  Gleyre  once  remarked 
about  a  similar  matter,  "  L'art  se  compose  de  sacrifices." 
Even  where  something  exquisitely  charming  in  itself  is 
taken  away,  the  gain  to  the  work  as  a  whole  is  generally 
unquestionable. 

But  if  Tadema  worked  hard  and  learnt  not  a  little  at  the 
Academy,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  master  whose 
influence  was  deepest  and  most  lasting.  From  the  Academy 
Tadema  entered  the  atelier  of  the  famous  Belgian  historical 
painter  Leys,  and  in  him  found  exactly  what  he  then  needed. 
To  that  master  he  owes  much  that  distinguishes  all  his  work 
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—his  historical  accuracy,  his  attention  to  detail.  His  earlier 
productions  naturally  also  reflect  some  of  the  mannerisms  of 
that  master,  they  have  something  of  his  hardness  and  pre- 
cision. But  the  influence  of  Leys  was  practically  of  short 
duration ;  Tadema's  individuality  was  too  strong  for  pla- 
giarism, conscious  or  unconscious. 

In  1859  Leys  was  painting  his  frescoes  for  the  Antwerp 
Guildhall,  and  he  allowed  Tadema  to  assist  him  in  the  work. 
For  these  services,  however,  he  never  accepted  a  penny  from 
the  great  artist.  His  mother,  seeing  that  her  beloved  son 
was  settled  for  some  time  at  least  in  Antwerp,  yielded  to  his 
solicitations  that  she  and  his  sister  should  come  and  live 
with  him,  and  the  two,  leaving  Leeuwarden,  where  they  had 
resided  since  1838,  rejoined  the  beloved  son  and  brother,  who 
now  seemed  likely  to  make  a  career  even  in  so  unprofitable 
a  profession  as  that  of  a  painter.  Four  years  later,  the  adored 


mother,  to  whom  the  son  owed  so  much,  was  taken  from  him, 
before,  alas  !  her  boy  had  made  a  world-wide  fame,  but  hap- 
pily not  before  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  great 
works  by  him,  among  them  that  to  which  he  first  owed  his 
reputation,  '  The  Education  of  the  Children  of  Clovis '  (see 
illustration,  page  3),  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1861.  She  also 
lived  to  see  him  the  recipient  of  his  first  gold  medal  at 
Amsterdam  in  1862. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  Antwerp.  In  1863  he 
married  a  French  lady,  and  two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Brussels,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1869, 
when  he  came  to  London,  a  date  that  may  be  said  to  close 
an  epoch  in  his  life's  career.  English  life  and  English  ways 
suited  the  Frisian,  who  in  1873  received  letters  of  denization 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  1871  he  married  an  English- 
woman, Laura  Theresa  Epps,  whose  beauty  we  have  ad- 
mired again  and  again 
on  her  husband's  can- 
vases, and  of  whose 
talent  as  a  painter  we 
have  had  proof  on  her 
own.  In  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Ta- 
dema has  since  his 
earliest  years  lived 
and  worked  every- 
where save  in  his  na- 
tive land,  his  Dutch 
biographer  points  out 
that  between  the  years 
1856  and  1880  Ta- 
dema had  not  earned 
more  than  six  hun- 
dred guldens  in  his 
own  country,  and  he 
adds,  "praise  is  well, 
but  an  artist  cannot 
live  on  air."  But 
although  Tadema  has 
lived  so  long  away 
from  Holland,  he  is  in 
many  essential  quali- 
ties Dutch  to  the  very 
core.  His  fame  may 
be  said  to  be  world- 
wide ;  almost  every 
country  has  heaped  honours  upon  him ;  to  give  a  list  of 
these  would  be  to  take  up  more  space  than  we  have  at 
our  command.  Art  lovers  buy  up  his  pictures  eagerly, 
and  orders  for  more  come  in  with  such  persistency  that  even 
this  hard  worker  cannot  supply  the  demand ;  the  more  that 
success,  far  from  making  him  careless,  has  made  him  only 
more  careful  to  work  up  to  his  ideal.  To  sign  his  name 
to  a  work  that  does  not  seem  worthy  would  be  impossible 
to  this  conscientious  artist.  Hence,  while  some  of  us  may 
find  fault  here  or  there,  while  such  a  picture  may  appeal 
more  to  one  and  less  to  another,  while  we  are  able  per- 
haps to  point  to  certain  weaknesses  of  conception  or  imagi- 
nation, slovenly  or  scamped  work  we  should  happily  look 
for  in  vain  in  any  canvas,  large  or  small,  by  Alma  Tadema. 
He  knows  that  to  be  true  to  Art  a  man  must  first  be  true 
to  himself. 
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HIS  EARLY  WORK,    1852—1862. 


THE  Tadema  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
the  winter  of  1882-83,  although  it  did  not  include  all  the 
painter's  works,  for  the  prohibitive  American  tariff  hindered 
the  presence  of  many  important  pictures  from  over  the  water, 
was  nevertheless  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  and  afforded 
Art  lovers  a  rare  opportunity  for  studying  not  the  works  only, 
but  the  manner  of  Alma  Tadema.  They  saw  side  by  side 
the  earliest  and  latest  of  his  creations ;  they  could  compare 
the  efforts  of  the  boy  (the  first  painting  exhibited  was  pro- 
duced at  the  age  of  fifteen)  with  the  mature  productions  of 
the  man.  Such  an  exhibition,  while  invaluable  for  purposes 
of  study,  must  necessarily  be  a  cruel  ordeal  even  to  the 
greatest  painter.  That  all  these  numerous  works,  seen  thus 
together  as  they  were,  did  not  kill  each  other,  that  they  gave 
instead  unmistakable  proof  of  steady  advance  in  the  artist, 
is  so  eloquent  a  fact  that  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 
further  comment. 
To  see  all  a  man's 
pictures  together, 
to  read  all  a  maas 
books  straight 
through,  where 
there  is  not  ge- 
nius, or  at  least 
great  talent,  is 
likely  to  be  a  task 
wearisome  in  the 
extreme,  and  is 
almost  certain  to 
end  in  disap- 
pointment and 
disillusion.  What 
may  appear 
touches  of  genius 
when  seen  in  one 
or  two  instances, 
if  repeated  again 
and  again  are 
likely  to  look  very 
much  like  clever 
tricks  and  no- 
thing more.  Tadema  would  be  more  than  human  if  in  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  so  brought  together  there 
had  been  no  traces  of  mannerism,  or  if  their  proximity,  while 
impressing  us  with  the  painter's  many  qualities,  had  not  also 
forced  out  more  sharply  certain  limitations  and  shortcomings 
of  his  art.  But  of  trickery  there  was  nothing.  This  denotes 
the  high  standard  of  solid  workmanship  ever  maintained  by 
this  painter. 

Probably  the  first  impression  upon  looking  round  the  gal- 
leries In  which  those  pictures  were  collected  was  the  mar- 
vellous finish,  the  completeness  of  each  work,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  painter  had  found  his  ground,  and  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  tentative  effort.  Then  after  a 
while,  almost  imperceptibly,  there  stole  upon  us  a  vague 
impression,  a  sense  as  of  something  wanting :  and  we  asked 
ourselves  what  it  could  be.  Everything  seemed  so  perfect, 
and  yet  it  left  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  Then  gradu- 
ally it  became  clear.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of  those  men 
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and  women  were  beautiful  truly,  often  very  beautiful,  but 
only  physically  so,  and  that  they  were  too  frequently  devoid  of 
spiritual  life.  It  was  not  that  we  wished  to  see  Greeks  with 
the  morbid  self-consciousness  of  our  modern  times  written  on 
their  faces,  or  Romans  with  the  introspection  and  self- 
doubting  of  this  nineteenth  century.  But  these  men  and 
women  must  have  had  some  manner  of  soul,  and  very  rarely 
does  Tadema  show  it  to  us.  We  find  freshness,  grace, 
infinite  charm  of  colour,  gaiety,  strength,  but  little  tender- 
ness, or  pathos,  or  dramatic  intensity.  Were  we  convinced 
of  Tadema's  incapacity  to  reach  what  may,  perhaps,  be  an 
even  higher  level,  we  should  not  refer  to  this  lack.  In  a  man 
who  gives  us  so  much,  we  should  be  worse  than  foolish  and 
ungrateful  to  ask  for  what  was  not  his  to  grant.  But  there 
are  certain  pictures  of  Tadema's  that  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  not  yet  given  all  that  he  might.  There  are  a 

fcwof  his  canvases 
(we  shall  refer  to 
them  in  detail  far- 
ther on)  so  full 
of  tragic  power, 
of  dramatic  con- 
ception, and  of 
pathos,  that  we 
feel  justified  in 
pointing  to  where 
the  qualities  are 
wanting.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  Tade- 
ma's marbles  and 
silks,  his  stuffs, 
his  textures,  his 
silver  and  gold 
and  bronze,  and 
occasionally  his 
flowers,  in  a  word, 
his  inanimate  ob- 
jects that  live  in 
our  memory,  and 
we  not  infre- 
quently think  of 

his  men  and  women  as  mere  accessories  to  these.  But 
the  artist  who  could  give  us  the  life-like  blending  of  tragedy 
and  humour  of  his  '  Roman  Emperor,"  the  infinite  pathos 
of  the  '  Death  of  the  First-Born, '  the  exquisite  tenderness  of 
1  The  Question,'  has  not  spoken  his  last  word.  We  have  the 
right  to  expect  something  from  him  that  he  has  not  yet  be- 
stowed. Further,  work  like  this  seems  lacking  of  late  years, 
and  we  regret  to  notice  him  wasting  his  marvellous  powers 
upon  repetitions,  with  trifling  variants,  of  some  little  subject, 
producing  wonders  of  colour  and  beauty  that  fascinate  our 
eyes  and  brain,  but  which,  nevertheless,  fail  to  reach  our 
hearts. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  Tadema's  skill  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  the  one  that  has  survived  the  elimination  already 
referred  to,  was  the  portrait  of  himself  dated  1852.  As  the 
production  of  a  lad  of  fifteen,  it  has  wonderful  qualities; 
there  is  a  simple  straightforwardness  about  it  that  has  in  it 
a  world  of  meaning,  and  its  undoubted  hardness  and  dryness 
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of  tone  are  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  vigour  and  carnest- 
nessof  the  drawing.  The  next  work  of  note  belonging  to  this 
early  period  is  the  well-known  '  Clotilde  at  the  Tomb  of  her 


fascinated  him. 


Grandchildren,'  one  of  a  whole  series  of  paintings  that  deals 
with  Merovingian  times  and  modes  of  life.  While  studying  in 
the  Antwerp  Academy  under  the  Professor  of  History,  Detaye, 


the  young  man  had  come  across  Gregory  of  Tours'  "  History 
of  the  Franks,"  and  the  quaint  old  chronicles  had  completely 
This  is  hardly  to  be  marvelled  at,  for  the 
work  is  a  very  treasure-house  for  artistic 
purposes,  as  stirring  in  its  way  as  any  of 
the  old  Sagas.  As  an  historian  Gregory 
would  hardly  satisfy  modern  requirements, 
but  as  a  story-teller  he  is  inimitable.  He 
snaps  his  fingers  at  objective  impartiality, 
takes  sides  with  his  heroes,  and  deals  out 
poetic  justice  with  refreshing  disregard  for 
probability.  Above  all  he  introduces  his 
heroes  dramatically  and  makes  them  speak 
for  themselves.  The  use  made  by  Tadema 
of  this  old  book  is  of  the  utmost  interest, 
for  it  throws  light  upon  his  whole  method 
of  work. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  such 
hints  as  could  be  gathered  from  this  volume. 
The  archaeological  truth  of  his  later  work  is 
already  foreshadowed  in  this  first  historical 
canvas  :  no  possible  means  of  obtaining 
information  was  lost ;  every  little  coin  found 
near  his  home  was  studied,  and  the  result 
is  a  wonderfully  powerful  picture  which  in 
its  smallest  detail  was  the  outcome  of  ear- 
nest study.  It  affords  a  perfect  insight  into 
his  method  of  work.  In  Gregory's  Chro- 
nicles there  is  no  word  that  tells  of  "  Clo- 
tilde at  the  grave  of  her  grandchildren," 
but  he  narrates  the  following  story.  Clo- 
vis,  the  great  king,  had  married  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Burgundy,  and 
she  had  borne  him  three  sons.  The  eldest 
had  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Burgundians, 
but  his  mother  had  sent  for  his  children, 
two  sons,  and  had  them  educated  at  Paris. 
Then  her  second  son  became  jealous  of  the. 
love  and  care  lavished  on  his  nephews  and 
he  sent  secretly  for  his  younger  brother, 
and  the  two  together  determined  to  slay 
the  children.  To  get  them  into  their  power 
they  said  they  wished  to  raise  them  to  the 
throne,  and  Clotilde,  pleased  thereat,  for 
the  grandchildren  were  the  sons  of  her  first- 
born, sent  the  lads  to  their  uncles,  but  these, 
as  behoved  wicked  uncles,  murdered  them 
and  their  attendants  and  teachers.  Then 
"  the  Queen  placed  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
children  on  the  bier,  and  amid  the  singing 
of  choirs  and  indescribable  grief,  she  her- 
self followed  them  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  there  buried  them  side  by  side.  The 
one  was  ten,  the  other  seven  years  old." 
Such  was  the  story,  and  the  painter  at 
once  beheld  all  its  true  meaning,  and  the 
scene  Gregory  had  not  described  became 
a  reality  to  him.  He  saw  the  grandmother 
grieving  at  the  grave  of  the  little  ones, 
doubly  loved  for  themselves  and  for  their 
dead  father,  and  as  he  saw  her  in  his  mind's  eye  so  he  has 
depicted  her  for  us.  The  execution  of  this  picture  shows  less 
perfection  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  early  works. 
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Next  followed  the  picture  to  which  Tadema  owed  his  really 
great  success,  '  The  Education  of  the  Children  of  Clovis ' 
(see  page  3),  and  in  this  remarkable  painting  we  already  find 
most  of  the  characteristics  that  have  made  him  famous ; 
in  less  marked  degree,  of  course,  than  in  later  pictures,  but 
still  all  there.  We  discover  in  it  the  Dutch  minuteness  of 
detail,  the  careful  adherence  to  facts,  the  determination  to 
give  historical  accuracy  as  well  as  accuracy  of  accessories, 
the  purity  of  colour  and  skill  in  grouping  of  figures.  The 
influence  of  Leys  is  distinctly  felt;  indeed,  it  was  the  first 
picture  the  pupil  painted  under  this  great  master,  but  this 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  mask  the  painter's  own  indivi- 
duality of  conception  and  treatment.  Altogether  it'is  an  im- 
mense advance  upon  the  'Clotilde  at  the  Tomb,'  especially  in 
the  greater  energy  of  conception,  in  the  more  varied  draperies 


and  in  the  movement  of  the  whole.  This  painting,  as  already 
stated,  was  also  inspired  by  the  old  Prankish  story,  and,  like 
most  of  the  pictures  dealing  with  these  mythic  times,  requires 
some  explanation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  peculiarity  and  often  a  draw- 
back to  Tadema' s  work  that  it  is  in  inspiration  and  source  too 
frequently  remote  from  the  knowledge  and,  at  times,  the  interest 
of  the  general  public. 

The  story  runs  that  Clotilde's  uncle  had  caused  her  father 
to  be  stabbed  and  her  mother  to  be  drowned  with  a  heavy 
stone  hung  about  her  neck.  She  married  the  great  King 
Clovis,  and  after  his  death  sent  for  her  little  sons,  and  telling 
them  not  to  "  make  her  rue  that  she  had  brought  them  up  with 
love  and  care,"  bade  them  think  with  bitter  hate  of  the  foul 
wrong  that  had  been  done  her,  and  "avenge  the  death  of 
her  father  and  mother."  In  his  picture,  Tadema  shows  us 
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the  Queen  superintending  that  education  which  is  to  fit  them 
to  carry  out  the  revenge.  She  gazes  with  pride  at  her  boys : 
the  eldest  is  hurling  the  axe,  the  second  standing  by  waiting 
his  turn,  while  the  youngest  nestles  by  his  mother's  side, 
watching  his  elder  brothers.  She  looks  on  with  pride,  and 
yet  there  is  infinite  sadness  in  tho  set  face,  that  speaks 
the  foreboding  at  her  heart.  The  design  of  the  eldest  child 
is  singularly  spirited  and  original ;  the  other  figures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  so  bold  and  firm  as  accessory  figures 
in  later  productions,  but  that  of  the  boys'  instructor,  bending 
forward  to  watch  the  prowess  of  his  charge,  is  full  of  life. 
This  remarkable  painting,  which  assured  the  position  of  its 
painter,  is  now  the  property  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
It,  in  the  first  instance,  was  bought  by  the  Antwerp  Society 


for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  small  sum 
of  i, 600  francs,  a  price  which  at  that  time  seemed  acceptable 
to  the  artist. 

'Clovis's  Children'  was  followed  by  yet  a  further  series  of 
works  inspired  by  the  Merovingian  chronicles.  We  can  here 
but  mention  'Venantius,'  '  Fortunatus  and  Radagonda,' 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Dortrecht,  and  the  highly  interest- 
ing 'Gonthram  Bose.'  This  last  picture  is  full  of  move- 
ment, the  colouring  superb.  It  affords  also  an  admirable 
example  of  Tadema's  method  of  filling  out  every  inch  of 
canvas.  Here  the  intention  js  still,  perhaps,  too  obvious ; 
it  was  not  yet  within  the  powers  of  the  young  painter  to  fill 
his  canvas  quite  naturally,  and  without  any  sense  of  over- 
crowding. 
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The  next  pictures  still  dealt  in  large  part  with  the  Mero- 
vingians. One  depicted  Fredegonde  at  the  death-bed  of 
Pratextatus  (see  illustration),  Bishop  of  Rouen.  The  canvas 
can  again  be  best  explained  by  Gregory's  story.  This  tells 
how  the  Bishop,  attacked  by  assassins  hired  by  Fredegonde 


Tarjiiinius  Superbus.     Engraved  by  A.  Bellen«er. 


even  as  he  celebrated  mass  on  Easter-day,  was  sorely  wounded 
under  the  arm  and  was  carried  by  his  attendants  to  his  room 
and  laid  upon  his  bed.  And  soon  after  Frcdegondc,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dukes  Beppolen  and  Ausolwald,  came  to  him, 
and  she  pretended  to  be  angered  at  what  had  happened,  and 


that  she  should  rejoice  at  his  recovery,  and  that  she  should 
seek  out  the  guilty  and  punish  them.  "  Then  the  Bishop,  who 
saw  through  her  deep  cunning,  said,  '  Who  has  done  this  ? 
The  same  who  has  killed  our  kings,  who  has  so  often  spilt 
innocent  blood,  and  has  been  guilty  of  so  many  crimes  in  this 

kingdom."  Then  spake  Fre- 
degonde, '  I  have  many  ex- 
perienced physicians,  let  me 
send  them  to  thee.'  'Me,'  he 
replied,  '  God  would  now  call 
away  from  this  world,  but  thou, 
who  hast  caused  all  these  sins, 
wilt  be  cursed  to  all  eternity, 
and  God  will  avenge  my  blood 
upon  thy  head.'  Then  she 
went  forth,  but  the  Bishop  put 
his  house  in  order  and  de- 
parted thence." 

Here  we  no  longer  find  Ta- 
dema  taking  a  picture  merely 
suggested  by  circumstance, 
but  actually  portraying  a  writ- 
ten scene;  and  how  admirably 
it  is  on  the  whole  portrayed, 
those  who  have  seen  this  can- 
vas will  bear  witness.  Beneath 
the  outstretched  and  denounc- 
ing arm  of  Praetextatus  we  see 
the  death-dealing  wound,  and 
we  feel  its  blood  will  be  upon 
her  head,  upon  the  head  of 
that  bold  bad  woman  who  sits 
beside  the  bed.  There  is  no- 
thing mild  or  forgiving  in 
the  wounded  priest ;  energy, 
fierce  passion  look  out  of  his 
face.  This,  as  well  as  the 
arm,  are  cursing  deep,  loud, 
and  long.  And  how  strangely 
powerful  is  the  calm  of  the 
Queen  in  its  contrast  to  the 
passion  of  the  man !  The 
slightly  ironical  mouth  seems 
to  be  saying,  "Provided  you 
be  called  away,  out  of  my 
way,  I  reck  little  who  calls 
you."  And  if  the  form  is  a 
little  hard,  the  beauty  the 
painter  probably  wished  to 
portray  somewhat  hidden  be- 
neath the  sternness  of  the 
face,,  we  can  forgive  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  power  of  this  head 
and  figure.  There  is  cha- 
racter too  in  the  two  dukes 
on  the  left,  and  there  is  fine 
meaning  in  the  five  other 
figures  that  compose  the 

group.  In  this  work  too  we  have  all  the  attention  to  detail 
which,  with  Tadema,  is  proverbial.  The  bed,  the  mosaic 
of  the  floor,  the  chair  in  which  the  Queen  is  sitting,  the  dresses 
of  all  the  personages  represented,  all  these  are  reproduced 
with  marvellous  care  and  painstaking. 
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HIS  SECOND  PERIOD,    1863—1869. 


*"T~>HE  time  had  now  come  for  Alma  Tadema  to  turn  from 
A  portraying  splendid  barbarians  to  painting  those  nations 
which  not  only  are  the  source  of  all  our  own  culture,  but  the 
embodiment  to  us  of  Art  and  beauty.  It  is  characteristic 
that  Tadema  should  first  have  turned  to  the  land  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  poets  and  artists,  the  land  of  mystery  and 
wonders,  the  birthplace  of  science,  the  land  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Asked  by  the  well-known  Egyptologist,  George  Ebers,  how 
he  had  been  led  to  study  Egyptian  life  and  customs,  and  to 
portray  them  in  his  pictures,  Tadema  replied  :  "  Where  else, 
when  I  began  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the 


ancients,  should  I  have  begun  ?  The  first  thing  the  child 
learns  of  ancient  times  is  about  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  if 
we  go  back  to  the  original  source  of  Art  and  the  science  of 
ancient  nations,  how  often,  then,  do  we  not  go  back  to 
Egypt  ?  " 

The  result  of  this  going  back  to  the  source  of  Art  was  the 
production,  in  1863,  of  '  Egyptians  Three  Thousand  Years 
ago,'  with  which  picture  what  may  be  termed  Tadema' s 
second  period  commences.  His  method  of  approaching  the 
subject  was  absolutely  original  ;  here  were  no  longer  the 
conventional  landscape,  the  conventional  figures,  and  mere 


Entrance  to  a  Roman  Theatre. 


archaeological  correctness.  It  must  have  come  with  something 
of  a  shock  to  many  persons,  that  there  could  be  a  side  to 
Egyptian  life  of  which  they  had  not  dreamed,  that  behind 
these  strong  forms  were  living,  human  beings ;  that  the  stolid 
fixed  exterior  hid  men  and  women  who  had  laughed  and  wept, 
rejoiced  and  grieved,  even  as  ourselves.  Indeed  the  great 
aim  of  Tadema's  Art  is  to  bring  his  Egyptians,  Romans,  and 
Greeks,  within  the  scope  of  our  sympathies,  or  at  least  of  our 
comprehension  of  them  as  men  and  women,  not  as  simply 
Romans,  or  Greeks,  or  Egyptians.  That  he  occasionally 
fails  may  be  granted,  that  frequently  we  have  an  irritating 


sense  that  there  is  more  soul  in  the  marble  and  silver  of  his 
pictures  than  in  his  human  beings ;  that  his  perfection,  as 
Ruskin  has  said,  is  sometimes  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of 
the  thing  portrayed,  that  we  occasionally  miss  a  certain 
dramatic  intensity  and  spiritual  loftiness  of  conception,  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  at  his  worst  Tadema  is  never  merely  an 
archaeologist  reproducing  classical  remains  and  no  more. 
When  he  is  at  his  worst,  and  the  painter  of  three  hundred 
pictures  cannot  always  be  perfect,  "  or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?  " 
as  Browning  would  ask,  Tadema's  cfeations  are  redeemed  by 
many  admirable  qualities,  and  when  he  is  at  his  best— and  he 
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is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  Egypt  and  with  Rome — he  is 
in  many  respects  unique  among  living  painters,  and  altogether 
unapproachable.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  whole, 
excepting  of  course  some  very  charming  pictures,  Tadema  is 
far  less  successful  with  his  Greeks  than  with  his  Romans. 
We  cannot  avoid  a  conviction  that  his  Greeks  are  Romans  in 
disguise.  Even  the  Phidias,  which  we  shall  consider  presently, 
despite  much  that  is  exquisite,  despite  the  fascination  of  the 
subject,  has  not  the  subtlety  of  many  of  the  Roman  works,  and 
we  could  hardly 
imagine  a  Hellenist 
saying  what  an 
Egyptologist  has 
said  of  his  Egyptian 
pictures:  "These 
works  say  much  to 
the  connoisseurs 
that  the  uninitiated 
cannot  understand. 
This  is  a  true  re- 
surrection of  Egyp- 
tian life.  Here  is 
nothing  that  does 
not  belong  to  the 
time  of  Pharaoh ; 
just  like  this  wall, 
were  the  walls  of 
the  Palace  of  Ra- 
meses  III.  .  .  .  All 
here  is  true,  and  as 
if  the  master  had 
anticipated  what 
was  only  discovered 
ten  years  after  the 
picture  ('  Death  of 
-the  First  -  Born  ') 
had  been  painted, 
he  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  dead  a 
wreath  of  flowers 
that  are  strikingly 
like  those  found  in 
the  royal  tombs  at 
Derel-Bachri." 

'  The  Egyptians 
Three  Thousand 
Years  ago  '  was  fol- 
lowed by  the '  Chess- 
players '  (so  full  of 
the  quaint  humour 
of  which  the  artist 
displays  much  in 
private  life,  and  of 
which  he  lets  but 


The  Convalescent.    Engr 


little  overflow  into  his  works),  '  The  Egyptian  at  his  Doorway,' 
and  the  '  Mummy.'  In  the  '  Egyptian  at  his  Doorway '  we 
have  Tadema' s  first  distinct  application  of  genre  painting  to 
antique  subjects,  and  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  work  in 
itself,  it  is  of  interest  as  the  forerunner  of  innumerable  other 
pictures  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  In  this  original  use  of 
genre  may  we  not  again  trace  something  of  the  painter's 
nationality  ?  The  '  Mummy '  too  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
workmanship.  It  depicts  the  family  of  the  defunct  bringing 


offerings  to  a  mummy  that  stands  on  end  at  the  right  of  the 
spectator.  A  somewhat  similar  theme  was  treated  in  1873 
under  the  title  of  'The  Widow,'  where,  in  a  small  Egyptian 
temple,  on  the  bier,  lies  the  mummy  by  the  side  of  the  sar- 
cophagus where  he  is  to  be  laid  to  rest.  Crouching  at  his 
feet  kneels  his  sometime  wife,  while  priests  sit  round  sing- 
ing the  funeral  psalms.  Between  columns  we  behold  the 
palm-trees  that  grow  without,  whose  shadow  falls  almost 
caressingly  over  the  dead  and  the  mourner. 

Besides  these 
works  there  belong 
to  the  years  1865 
— 1868  many  im- 
portant canvases, 
among  others  :  'A 
Roman  Family," 
'  The  Honeymoon," 
'Lesbia,'  'The Dis- 
course,' 'Claudius,' 
'Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,'  '  A  Roman 
Dance,'  '  Visit  to 
the  Studio,' '  Agrip- 
pina  with  the  Ashes 
of  Germanicus," 
'  Tibullus  at  De- 
lia's," '  Entrance  to 
a  Roman  Theatre," 
'  The  Preparations 
for  a  Feast  in  a 
Pompeian  House,' 
and  various  por- 
traits. '  Lesbia  ' 
is  worth  mentioning 
if  only  to  show  that 
the  insight  of  the 
artist  is  often  more 
trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  savant. 
This  Lesbia  is 
mourning  over  a 
little  dead  bird,  and 
a  Berlin  critic  de- 
clared it  a  ridi- 
culous mistake  to 
paint  a  Roman  wo- 
man, "who  knew 
no  pity  for  ani- 
mals," weeping 
over  a  dead  bird. 
Of  course  Tadema 
had  simply  to  refer 
this  hypercritic  to 
Catullus,  and  re- 
mind him  of  the  maiden  who  wept  her  eyes  red  over  the 
dead  sparrow.  The 'Visit  to  the  Studio,"  lacking  though 
it  does  some  of  those  qualities  of  refinement  that  are  cha- 
racteristic of  Tadema,  is  interesting  as  a  study  in  light  and 
shade,  and  for  effects  of  chiaroscuro  that  are  as  pleasing 
as  they  are  novel.  The  harmonizing  of  the  lady's  dark 
cinnamon  and  the  gentleman's  white  dress  with  the  sur- 
roundings is  admirable,  just  as  in  '  Agrippina '  the  red  toga 
and  the  golden  chiton  are  made  to  produce  a  wonderful  result. 
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The  'Entrance  to  a  Roman  Theatre'  (see  p.  9)  shows  us  Romans 
going  to  sec  a  play  by  Terence.  The  picture  is  full  of  life,  and  lias 
a  touch  of  humour.  The  grouping  too  is  admirable,  the  effect  of 
space  being  wonderfully  conveyed  despite  the  number  of  figures 
crowded  together.  The  figure  of  the  woman  is  perhaps  a  little 
wooden.  She  is  one  of  those  women  that  this  painter  often 
introduces,  and  in  whom,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  feel  the 
slightest  interest.  '  The  Roman  Family,' '  The  Roman  Dance,' 
and  '  The  Discourse '  are  remarkable  for  the  infinite  care 
bestowed  upon  them,  while  in  the  Pompeian  scene  we  feel  the 
painter  had  a  subject  after  his  own  heart.  But  the  greatest  pic- 
ture of  those  produced  during  these 
three  years  is  unquestionably  the 
' Tarquinius Superbus' (seep.  8) a  truly 
magnificent  piece  of  work.  We  see 
Tarquin  cutting  off  with  his  sceptre 
the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  that 
fill  the  garden  court.  The  sun  is 
streaming  in  upon  the  gay  flowers, 
while  the  wall  is  kept  in  sombre 
gloom.  This  entire  canvas  is  in- 
stinct with  tragic  power.  There  is 
a  strength  in  the  figure  of  Tarquin 
such  as  Tadema  has  given  us  all 
too  rarely,  and  that  fascinates  ;  you 
would  fain  turn  away  (for  there  is 
something  almost  oppressive  in  these 
sun-bathed  flowers,  contrasting  with 
the  stern  evil  face  of  the  king,  that 
is  not  without  beauty),  but  you  can- 
not, and  as  you  gaze  at  each  flower, 
each  leaf  stands  out,  and  the  figures 
seem  living,  breathing.  Such  a  work 
as  this  clearly  proves  that  Tadema 
has  tragic  power,  and  can  paint  the 
soul  when  he  chooses.  This  same 
tragic  power  is  put  forth,  though 
in  an  entirely  different  way,  in  the 
pictures  that  deal  with  '  Claudius 
proclaimed  Emperor  after  the  Mur- 
der of  Caligula.'  This  is  evidently 
a  subject  which  has  strongly  taken 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  the 
painter,  for  he  returned  to  it  three 
times.  First  he  treated  it  as  '  Clau- 
dius,' then  as  '  The  Roman  Em- 
peror '  and  finally  as  '  Ave  Casar  ! 
16  Saturnalia  ! '  Admirable  as  is  the 
second  of  these  works,  the  finest 
version  of  the  story  is  to  our  think- 
ing the  last,  'Ave  Caesar!'  It  is 
the  finest  because  more  truly  dra- 
matic than  either  of  the  others,  and 

because  in  it  the  tragedy  is  more  completely  maintained. 
Thus  while  the  two  soldiers  of  '  The  Roman  Emperor '  are  very 
finely  conceived,  the  crowd  is  less  happily  rendered.  There  is 
no  emotion  in  these  faces. 

But  with  the  '  Ave  Caesar! '  (see  p.  6)  this  is  not  so.  Here  there 
is  meaning  not  alone  in  every  face,  but  in  every  line  of  every 
face.  The  obeisance  of  the  soldier  who  draws  away  the  curtain, 
is  in  its  way  as  characteristic  as  the  attitude  of  Claudius,  as 
livid,  his  face  distorted  by  fear,  his  hand  grasping  the  drapery 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  stands  revealed  to  the  populace,  half 


reeling  in  his  abject  fear.  The  murdered  men  and  women 
lying  in  a  heap  to  our  left,  and  the  group  of  greeting  soldiers 
and  women  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  as  they  ironically 
salute  Cssar,  are  equally  admirable.  And  not  less  admirable 
is  the  subtle,  delicate,  indescribable  touch  of  humour.  The 
introduction  of  this  humorous  element,  insisted  on  just  enough 
and  not  too  much,  adds  to  the  tragedy  of  the  whole,  as  the 
drunken  porter  adds  to  the  terror  of  the  murder  scene  in 
Macbeth.  There  are  critics  who  have  held  the  introduction  of 
this  porter  so  opposed  to  all  preconceived  ideas  of  tragedy, 
that  they  roundly  declare  the  scene  is  not  Shakespeare's.  In 


Portion  of  the  '  Vintage  Festival.' 

like  fashion  some  critics  have  been  shocked  at  the  comedy 
that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  tragedy  of  this  picture.  But 
this  blending  of  humour  and  horror  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
whole  work.  There  is  a  reality  in  it  which  Tadema  has  rarely 
equalled.  The  accessories  have  all  the  perfection  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  works  by  this  artist,  but  here  the  interest 
in  the  human  beings  is  so  strong  we  hardly  notice  them. 
Here  we  do  not  look  at  the  marbles  and  mosaics,  the  hangings 
and  decorations  first,  and  from  them  to  the  human  beings, 
frequently  to  return  to  these  again.  Here  we,  indeed,  feel 
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satisfied  that  every  detail  is  beautiful  and  correct,  but  it  is  a 
detail,  and  serves  only  the  single  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
tremendous  effect  of  the  central  figure.  The  painter  who 
could  produce  two  works  so  essentially  dramatic  as  Tarquin 
and  Claudius,  the  dramatic  effect  being  produced  in  each 
case  by  entirely  different  causes,  might  surely,  had  he  so 
willed  it,  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  that  very 
quality  which  we  too  often  miss  in  him,  the  quality  of  tragic 
expression. 

The  next  pictures  of  importance  painted  by  Tadema  were, 
'  Phidias  and  the 
Elgin  Marbles' 
(1868),  'The  Siesta' 
.(1868),  'A  Roman 
Amateur'  (1868), 
'  The  Convalescent  ' 
(1869)  (see  p.  10), 
'Confidences'  (1869), 
'ThePyrrhic  Dance' 


(1869),  'The  Cham- 
berlain of  Sesostris  ' 
(1869). 

In  Phidias  we  see 
the  sculptor  after  he 
has  completed  the 
Parthenon  frieze, 
the  greatest  artistic 
achievement  of  all 
time.  He  has  just 
concluded  the  work 
and  is  showing  it 
to  Pericles,  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  Aspasia. 
For  a  moment,  per- 
haps, it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  realise 
that  this  is  a  sort  of 
Greek  "Show  Sun- 
day," but  let  us 
once  admit  the  pos- 
sibility that  Phidias 
did  invite  such  Art- 
lovers  to  see  his 
work  (it  is  not  im- 
probable in  itself), 
and  we  can  admit 
that  it  must  have 
been  much  as  Ta- 
dema has  imaged 
it.  The  frieze  to 
the  left  of  the  can- 
vas shows  us  a  line 

of  horsemen  on  the  cella  of  the  temple,  coloured  in  full 
tints,  and  this  colouring,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat 
heavy.  The  management  of  light  is  singular,  for  it  is  reflected 
from  beneath  the  figures,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
great  columns  and  the  tympanum.  The  visitors  are  separated 
from  the  sculptor  by  a  rope.  The  big  bearded  man,  a  scroll 
in  his  right  hand,  is  Phidias  himself.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite 
our  ideal  of  the  divine  sculptor,  but  that  the  figure  is  full  of 
strength  and  character  is  undeniable.  There  is  pride  in  the 
bearing  of  the  artist.  The  great  ones  of  Athens  have  come  to 
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see  his  work,  but  is  he  not  greater  than  they  ?  This  is  what 
his  attitude  seems  to  say.  And  there  is  rightly  more  awe  in 
the  faces  of  the  onlookers  than  in  his.  The  noble  form  imme- 
diately opposite  Phidias  must  be  Pericles ;  and  the  woman 
clad  in  the  graceful  saffron-coloured  garments  must  be  the 
beautiful  Aspasia  ;  while  the  white-robed  youth  to  the  left  can 
be  only  Alcibiades.  Phidias,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Aspasia  ! 
How  much  the  names  mean  to  us  !  That  their  embodiments 
here  should  fall  a  little  short  of  our  expectation,  that  these 
men  a"nd  this  woman  who  represent  a  whole  age  to  us  should 

here  appear  rather 
less  interesting  than 
we  expect  them  to 
do,  is  but  natural. 
Not  even  the  great- 
est painters  can  al- 
ways succeed  in  re- 
alising for  us  our 
ideals.  But  the  sub- 
ject of  this  painting 
is  singularly  fasci- 
nating, and  our 
slight  sense  of  dis- 
appointment soon 
gives  place  to  ad- 
miration of  the 
painter's  marvellous 
technique. 

The  '  Siesta '  is  a 
charming  picture, 
full  of  quietness,  re- 
pose, and  truly  clas- 
sical serenity.  An 
aged  man  and  a 
youth  are  resting 
together  in  calm  en- 
joyment while  they 
listen  to  the  strains 
of  a  flute. 

In  '  At  Lesbia's  ' 
(see  p.  7)  Tadema 
has  returned  to  his 
old  love,  and  he  now 
shows  us  Lesbia  as 
Catullus  reads  her 
his  verses.  Poets 
reading  their  verses 
to  their  beloved  is 
a  favourite  theme 
with  Tadema.  He 
has  dealt  with  it  at 
tgravcdby  A.  Gloss.  least  three  times,  in 

three  distinct  man- 
ners, and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  is  the  poet  who  is 
always  the  central  figure,  though  we  know  not  whether  it 
was  the  artist's  intention  or  not  that  this  should  be.  This 
'  Lesbia,'  amid  all  the  beauty  of  her  surroundings— and  how 
beautiful  they  are !  how  full  of  light  and  air,  as  she  listens, 
quietly  resting  with  a  far-away  abstracted  look  in  her  large 
eyes ! — she  is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  full  light 
illuminates  her,  seems  to  be  about  her  as  if  it  was  in  love 
with  the  graceful  limbs,  and  yet  it  is  the  reading  poet  we 
shall  remember  when  we  turn  away  from  the  picture.  There 
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is  a  yearning  earnestness  in  this  somewhat  gaunt  figure, 
a  sort  of  passionate  meaning  in  the  outstretched  arm,  a 
tension  about  the  face  that  is  full  of  strength,  and  not 
without  a  certain  pathos.  \Vc  also  bear  away  a  very  vivid 
memory  of  the  two  attendants,  the  one  looks  at  Lesbia,  the 
other  gazes  up  with  something  like  pity  in  the  eyes.  Has  the 
thought  of  Catullus  reading  to  this  Lesbia  brought  it  there  ? 

The  'Convalescent'  (1869)  (see  page  10)  takes  us  again 
into  a  Roman  interior,  an  atrium.  The  figure  of  the  conva- 
lescent herself  is  not  particularly  attractive  ;  the  pose  is  un- 
graceful ;  but  the  old  Roman  woman  who  is  reading  to  her 
and  the  slave  are  cleverly  individualized.  The  roses  round 
the  marble  bust,  the  column  on  which  hangs  a  portrait  of  her 
lover,  and  the  curtains  are  singularly  beautiful. 

'  The  Chamberlain  of  Sesostris'  (1869)  is  a  fine  work;  and 
'The  Juggler'  (1869),  one  of  exceeding  cleverness.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  hard.  As  an  example  of  its  cleverness 
we  note  the  manner  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  juggler 
does  his  tricks  with  his  hands  only,  the  arms  are  almost 
motionless.  The  onlookers  are  of  greater  interest  than  the 
juggler  himself. 

'  The  Pyrrhic  Dance  '  (1869),  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  at 
page  5,  is  one  of  the  many  dances,  and  certainly  the  most 
original,  that  Tadema  has  painted.  It  created  a  profound 
sensation  when  exhibited  in  the  Academy.  The  dancers 
here  are  Dorian  warriors,  their  dance  a  war-dance ;  they  are 
heavily  armed,  and  are  led  in  their  movements  by  one  who 
is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest.  The  strong  men,  de- 
spite the  great  bronze  helmets,  shields,  javelins  and  corselets, 
move  easily,  as  if  they  hardly  felt  the  weight  of  their  ac- 
coutrements. The  way  in  which  Alma  Tadema  has  sue- 


slightly  raised  amphitheatre,  and  as  they  pass  them  in  the 
arena,  the  dancers  bow  to  them.  Behind  the  mighty  marble 
columns  is  a  dense  mass  of  people  looking  on  at  the  perform- 
ance with  various  degrees  of  interest.  This  picture  might  be 
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ceeded  in  making  us  see  that  they  arc  heavy,  and  are  light 
only  because  of  the  wearer's  strength,  is  admirable.  The 
violent  motion  has  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  that  half  obscures 
their  legs.  The  great  notables  who  look  on  are  seated  in  the 
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said  to  note  high-water  mark  in  Tadema' s  Art.  In  certain 
respects  it  has  never  been  surpassed,  in  others  never  ap- 
proached. It  was  no  easy  task  to  present  pictorially  this 
"mimic-warrior  armour  game,"  as  Plato  calls  it.  It  was 
the  philosopher  who  taught  Tadema  the  principle  of  this 
"game;"  representations  upon  vases  that  helped  him  to 
depict  it  with  archaeological  accuracy;  his  own  sure  instincts 
that  made  him  delineate  it  with  such  force  and  measure, 
with  that  absence  of  the  slightest  touch  of  exaggeration  which 
in  this  dance  was  specially  fatal,  as  it  threw  it  into  the  ludi- 
crous, a  result  that  did  occur  sometimes,  as  we  have  historical 
evidence.  It  is  known  too  that  both  Caligula  and  Nero 
bestowed  the  right  of  citizenship  upon  those  Ephebx  who 
danced  the  Pyrrhic  with  grace  and  skill,  so  highly  was  this 
performance  valued. 

'  A  Roman  Amateur '  takes  us  once  more  to  Rome,  and 
again  to  the  atrium  of  a  Roman  house.  The  amateur, 
Roman  though  he  be,  seems  a  fat,  vulgar  fellow.  He  is 
showing  some  visitors  a  silver  statue.  The  dark-haired  friend 
looks  with  a  certain  critical  glance  at  the  statue  ;  the  woman 
(what  a  world  of  suggestion  Tadema  puts  into  her  costume  ! ) 
gazes  on  stupidly,  she  is  thinking  the  statue  is  made  of  silver 
— we  know  that  as  well  as  if  we  heard  her  say  so.  The  third 
visitor  is  the  most  interesting.  There  is  a  look  of  undisguised 
savagery  about  him  that  is  rendered  with  perfect  success, 
because  it  is  not  over-accentuated.  Yet,  or  rather  because, 
of  this  self-restraint  in  the  painter  who  has  not  laid  it  on 
with  a  trowel,  we  know  the  man  is  a  villain,  absolutely 
brutal. 

To  this  year  (1869)  belongs  also  '  The  Visit '  (see  page  4), 
a  picture  which  is  perhaps  little  known  to  Englishmen. 
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TADEMA  IN  ENGLAND.     1869—1875. 


IT  was  in   1869  that  Tadema  came  to  live  in  London,  and 
commenced  what   may  be   named  his   English   career. 
The  first  pictures  painted  after  that  date  are  'The  Vintage  ' 
(1870),  'The  First  Whisper '  (1870),   'At  Lesbia's'  (1870),  and 
"In  the  Temple'  (1871). 

'  The  Vintage,'  portions  of  which  are  reproduced  at  page  n 
and  at  page  19,  is  one  of  Tadema's  most  important  works. 
But  while  it  bears  witness  to  his  unique  skill  and  his  power,  it 
goes  far  to  justify  those  who  contend  that  he  has  small  sense 
of  physical  beauty  in  men  and  women.  A  procession  is 
entering  a  temple.  The  priestess,  the  leading  figure,  would 
certainly  not  satisfy  all  tastes  in  respect  of  beauty.  Most 
persons  would  consider  her  too  heavy  in  build  and  form  for 


loveliness.  She  lacks  light  feminine  grace,  but  she  has  in- 
stead qualities  which  the  painters  of  mere  beauty  often  miss. 
She  has  character ;  and  the  impression  of  want  of  beauty  is  lost 
in  the  far  stronger  conviction  that  she  is  flesh  and  blood.  The 
same,  in  some  degree,  holds  good  of  the  other  figures.  Some 
are  almost  disfigured  by  the  straps  that  half  hide  the  faces : 
the  men  bearing  the  huge  wine  kegs  are  not  individually  inter- 
esting, but  like  the  priestess  they  give  us  an  impression  of 
reality.  The  picture  is  a  striking  example  of  Tadema's  power 
of  conveying  his  idea  and  intention  to  the  spectator ;  he  here 
succeeds  in  making  us  forget  the  individuals,  who,  truth  to 
say,  are  not  particularly  attractive,  the  better  to  impress  upon 
us  their  object.  We  think  of  the  procession  and  forget  the 
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actors  in  it  even  as  we  look  at  them.  So  real,  so  profound  is 
this  sense  of  their  having  an  object  that  we  half  listen  for  the 
sounds  of  music,  half  expect  to  see  the  people  move  along,  to 
hear  the  shouts  of  "Evoe."  Tadema  has  rarely  been  so 
Tiappy  as  in  this  picture  in  giving  a  sense  of  motion.  He  has 
frequently  been  called  the  painter  of  repose,  and  with  some 
Tiotable  exceptions  the  description  is  sufficiently  just.  But 
certainly  looking  at  this  work  alone,  no  one  could  understand 
why  such  a  term  should  have  been  applied.  As  for  the 
colouring  of  this  picture,  it  is  remarkable  even  for  Tadema. 
It  is  positively  saturated  with  light ;  we  seem  to  feel  the  soft 
balmy  air ;  the  marble  shines,  and  the  bronzes,  the  musical 


instruments,  the  wine  kegs,  the  garlands,  the  thousand  and 
one  accessories  gleam  and  sparkle  in  this  bright,  clear  day- 
light. How  perfect  these  accessories  are,  we  only  begin  to 
understand  when  we  make  up  our  mind  to  examine  them  as 
things  in  themselves,  which  is  not  easy,  they  belong  so  to  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  Alma  Tadema's  archaeological  knowledge 
is  admittedly  unrivalled,  and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
every  detail  is  scientifically  accurate.  This  artist,  indeed,  not 
unfrequently  bestows  care  upon  his  accessories  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  human  beings ;  but  at  any  rate  we  never  feel 
with  him,  as  with  many  another  painter,  that  he  has  a  stock 
of  properties  in  a  cupboard  which  he  deliberately  paints 
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in.  Whether  too  much  emphasized,  as  in  some  cases,  or 
whether  used  merely  as  the  means  to  an  end,  his  accessories 
belong  to  his  theme,  are  part  of  it  and  never  meretricious.  In 
this  work  they  are  distinctly  useful  in  helping  us  to  realise  the 
true  meaning  of  the  whole.  Occasionally  when  painting  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  the  Pagan  world,  still  in  its  unsaddened 
childhood,  Tadema  is  not  quite  successful.  There  is  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  "  how  very  gay  we  are  "  expression  about  the 
people  that  suggests  anything  but  the  gaiety  which  must  be 
utterly  unconscious.  But  this  reproach  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  applied  to  '  The  Vintage,'  we 
may  be  sure  the  men  and  women  of 
this  procession  "fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly." 

The  year  1873  is  memorable  as  the 
year  in  which  Tadema  produced  what 
to  many  of  his  admirers  is  his  finest 

work  (a  preference  which  the  painter 
himself  shares),  namely,  '  The  Death 
of  the  First-born.'  Besides  this  work, 
to  this  year  belong  'The  Widow,' 
'  The  Nurse,'  '  The  Improvisatore,' 
'  The  First  Reproach,'  and  'The  Last 
Roses.'  There  is  much  power  in  the 
form  of  'The  Widow,'  dead  to  all  but 
her  grief,  and  'The  First  Reproach' 
is  not  without  charm.  '  The  Improvi- 
satore' (see  p.  12)  tells  its  own  story, 

but  so  beautiful  is  the  landscape  that 

we  are  inclined  almost  to  neglect  the 

poet  and  his  audience  ;  yet  the  figures 

are  not  without  character.  The  dif- 
ferent moods  in  which  they  listen  is 

conveyed  with  great  skill.      But  we 

must  linger  for  a  moment  over  '  The 

Last    Roses,'   and  we   look  at    the 

flowers  rather  than  at  the  woman  who 

is  placing  them  upon  the  marble  altar. 

These  flowers  are  not  flowers  in  all 

the  flush  and  pride  of  spring-time ; 

they  are  autumn  flowers,  they  will  die 

— are  dying  as  we  look — and  these 

last  roses  bring  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  side  of  Tadema's  genius  not 

yet  touched  upon,  namely,  his  infinite 

skill  as   a  painter  of  flowers.      It  is 

true  that  his  flowers,  like  his  men  and 

women,  sometimes  lack  soul,  and  that 

they  are  not  always  flowers  that  would 

grow  in  a  poet's  garden.  Still  Ta- 
dema is  oftener  than  not  as  much  in 

the  secrets  of  flowers  as  Heine.    More 

than  once  he  must  have  played  eaves- 
dropper ;  while  the  violets 


but  we  know  they  belong  there,  and  that  just  such  flowers  there 
must  have  been  at  that  place  and  time.  As  a  charming  ex- 
ample of  this  unique  use  of  flowers  we  may  note  their  intro- 
duction even  in  so  early  a  work  as  the  '  Education  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Clovis.'  The  poor  flowers,  carried  by  an  attendant 
in  the  background,  are  all  unnoticed  of  the  Queen,  bent 
on  her  revenge.  Again  note  the  garlands  introduced  into 
so  many  works,  now  hanging  from  the  busts  of  kings  and 
emperors,  now  borne  by  merry  dancing  maidens.  Is  not 
the  '  Oleander '  almost  more  human  than  the  girl  sitting 


and  while, 


"  kichern  und  kosen," 

"  Heimlich  erzahlen  die  Rosen, 
Sich  duftcnde  MSrchen  in's  Ohr." 


To  understand  Tadema's  supremacy  as  a  flower  painter  we 
must  look  at  those  many  pictures  in  which  they  are  introduced. 
His  use  of  flowers  is  exquisite,  nearly  as  exquisite  as  Shake- 
speare's use  of  music.  We  can  hardly  say  why  the  flowers  are 
where  they  are,  or  why  they  should  be  those  particular  flowers, 
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beside  it?  And  the  tree  in  'Pomona's  Festival;'  one  must 
dance  round  such  a  tree  as  that ;  and  the  flowers  round 
'  The  Improvisatore,'  are  they  not  a  poet's  dream  ?  These 
flowers  too  always  express  something.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  tragic  import  of  those  marvellous  poppies  in  'Tarquin,' 
with  the  quiet  charm  and  homely  sweetness  of  the  onion  flowers 
in  the  '  Kitchen  Garden  ;  '  or  see  the  brilliant  bed  of  flowers  in 
'  Young  Affections,'  as  young  as  the  young  child  they  surround, 
the  sunflowers  in  all  their  glory,  the  roses  in  the  '  Love 
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Missile,'  or  the  mere  rose-leaves  in  'Summer.'  They  almost 
"make  us  faint  with  too  much  sweet."  While  speaking  of  his 
flowers,  we  must  not  forget  Tadema's  corn,  and  above  all,  his 
grass.  The  grass  in  the  '  Pastoral,'  all  aglow  beneath  the  hot 
sky,  is  as  eloquent  as  any  flower. 

We  have  left  the  most  remarkable  work  of  1873,  '  The  Death 
of  the  First-born,'  to  the  last,  and  to  turn  from  Tadema's 
flowers  to  this  work  is  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  needed' 
not  merely  of  his  great  talent,  but  of  his  extraordinary  versa- 
tility. In  certain  qualities  '  The  Death  of  the  First-born ' 
stands  pre-eminent  and  alone  among  Tadema's  works.  We 
have  seen  him  depict  tragic  intensity  in  '  Tarquin,'  and  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  a  grotesque  tragedy  in  '  The  Roman  Emperor.1 
In  this  picture  of  the  last  worst  plague  of  Egypt,  he  gives  us 
pathos,  despair,  that  silent  grief  which  "whispers  the  o'er- 

fraught  heart  and  bids 
it  break.'  We  enter 
a  great  Egyptian  tem- 
ple, where  we  seem 
almost  to  feel  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  made 
the  stronger  by  the 
gleam  of  moonlight 
seen  through  the  dis- 
tant doorway,  and  by 
the  lamp  that  makes 
the  shade  more  deep 
and  drear.  In  front  is 
a  pillar  with  hierogly- 
phics inscribed  upon 
it ;  its  capital  lost  in 
the  darkness  gives  a 
strange  sense  of  awe ; 
but  death  is  mightier 
than  these  mighty  co- 
lumns, than  the  great 
temple,  than  Pharaoh 
himself,  for  it  is  his 
first  -  born  who  lies 
dead.  Priests  and  mu- 
sicians are  gathered 
round  lamps  on  the 
floor.  The  priests  are 
praying,  the  musicians 
playing  upon  strange- 
looking  instruments. 
The  first  effects  of  ihis 
solemn  scene  is  awe- 
inspiring.  The  co- 
louring is  sombre,  with  a  use  of  greens  and  browns  that  is 
simply  inimitable.  Thus  prepared  by  the  whole  surroundings, 
our  attention  becomes  fixed  upon  the  group  of  four  persons 
clustered  near  the  king.  One  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
this  picture  is  that  while  this  group  of  persons  is  the  centre, 
both  actually  and  spiritually,  of  the  scene,  we  first  observe 
all  their  surroundings.  Then, -as  if  our  mind  were  subdued  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  story,  we  look  upon  these  four,  and  to 
have  looked  is  to  remember  them  always.  Pharaoh  sits  upon 
a  low  stool,  across  his  knees  lies  the  slender  form  of  his  first- 
born, dead.  The  youth  is  almost  naked;  the  face  is  won- 
drously  sweet,  and  there  is  an  inexpressible  fascination  about 
the  strange  golden  chain  that  hangs  about  his  neck,  and 
which  probably  was  put  there,  bearing  some  amulet  that 
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should  shield  the  king's  son  from  harm.  The  king,  on  whom 
the  light  falls,  wears  his  crown,  whose  brilliant  jewels  seem 
to  mock  his  helpless  grief.  He  sits  rigid,  calm,  immovable. 
The  strong,  proud  man  will  make  no  sign  ;  but,  see,  there 
is  one  feature  he  cannot  control,  for  not  even  his  strong 
will  can  prevent  the  trembling  of  his  mouth.  It  is  slight — 
so  slight  we  hardly  see  it  at  first— but  what  a  world  of  woe  it 
expresses !  This  figure  might  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of 
grief,  grief  fixed  and  immutable,  and,  like  all  true  emotion 
truly  expressed,  with  not  a  hint  of  morbidness.  The  mother 
sits  near,  bowed  down  by  her  sorrow.  She  too  has  striven  to  be 
strong,  and  even  in  this  outburst  of  despair  shows  self-restraint. 
On  the  other  side  of  Pharaoh  sits  the  physician  who  has  been 
powerless  to  combat  death.  In  the  distance,  outside  the  door- 
way, move  two  figures  ;  they  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  coming  to 
behold  their  work.  This  is  truly  a  marvellous  picture,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  its  creator  likes  to  retain  it  in  his  own  hands. 
It  is  no  picture  ;  it  is  a  thing  alive.  In  every  light,  in  every 
view,  it  reveals  new  features,  new  aspects  of  sorrow.  And  yet 
it  is  not  too  painful  a  picture  to  live  with,  for  all  its  profundity 
of  grief ;  Alma  Tadema  is  always  healthy ;  there  is  no  trace 
of  morbidness  in  his  nature,  and  sorrow  as  rendered  by  him 
is  what  it  should  be,  a  grief,  but  nothing  false  and  strained. 
The  painter  of  the  glad,  joyous,  sensuous  world  of  the  ancients, 
the  world  as  yet  unsaddened  by  introspection  and  hyper-ana- 
lysis of  feeling,  does  not  comprehend  these  sickly  modern 
hyper-sentiments. 

Just  as  in  his  '  Tarquin  '  and  '  Emperor,'  Tadema  proved 
that  he  could  express  tragedy,  so  here  he  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  he  can  paint  pathos,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of 
the  deeper  imagination  which  he  puts  forth  all  too  rarely. 
Had  Tadema  created  but  this  one  superb  work,  he  would  be 
among  the  greatest  artists  of  our  time. 

Of  the  pictures  belonging  to  1873  we  must  first  linger  for  a 
few  moments  over  the  beautiful  little  work  called  '  Fishing.' 
A  classical  garden,  a  pond,  reeds  and  flowers,  a  wall,  a 
woman  fishing.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  the  ingredients  of 
the  picture  ;  not  very  striking  materials,  yet  so  used  that  the 
result  is  indescribably  charming.  The  wall  behind  the  fishing 
woman  is  golden,  of  that  rare  gold  colour  which  Tadema 
paints  so  well,  and  it  serves  to  throw  into  wonderful  relief  the 
cool,  clear  water.  On  the  hottest  day  of  a  hot  close  London 
summer  one  would  feel  refreshed  by  looking  at  this  little 
canvas.  It  must  be  an  ideal  picture  to  live  with.  Next  we 
must  look  at  '  The  Wine.'  Here  are  a  group  of  people  appar- 
ently resting  after  a  meal.  On  the  table  lies  a  cheese  and  a 
loaf,  and — note  it  carefully,  it  seems  to  mean  a  great  deal — 
a  bronze  Bacchus.  One  of  the  group,  an  old  man,  is  appar- 
ently reflecting  on  the  excellence  of  his  wine ;  another  is 
having  his  cup  refilled  by  a  slave.  The  slave's  back  only  is 
shown  to  us,  but  what  character  it  reveals  ! 

The  next  year  was  extraordinarily  prolific.  To  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  works  produced  or  exhibited  :  there  was  '  Sunny 
Days,'  'A  Peep  through  the  Trees,'  'Joseph  Overseer  of 
Pharaoh's  Granaries,'  '  Munster,'  'Through  an  Archway,' 
'  Water  Pets,'  '  Antistius  Labeon,'  '  The  Picture  Gallery,'  and 
'  The  Sculpture  Gallery.'  Of  these  the  most  important  are, 
of  course,  the  celebrated  Picture  and  Sculpture  Galleries  ;  but 
we  must  at  least  refer  in  passing  to  so  fine  a  bit  of  landscape  as 
'  Munster  ;'  to  the  charming  '  Water  Pets,'  charming,  though 
that  has  not  quite  the  charm  of  the  inimitable  '  Fishing  ;  '  to 
'  Joseph,'  a  small  but  characteristic  painting,  and  '  Antistius 
Labeon  '  (see  page  14).  In  this  latter  Tadema  has  used  a  little- 
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known  incident,  and  introduced  us  once  again  to  one  of  those 
bits  of  Roman  home  life  that  makes  his  ancients  so  real  to  us 
moderns.  For  this  Antistius  Labeon,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Aterius  Labeo,  was  a  Roman  amateur  artist,  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  and  was  pro- consul  of  the  Narbonne 
district.  He  painted  small  pictures  for  his  pleasure,  and  in 
Tadema's  canvas 
he  is  represented 
as  showing  his 
work  to  his  friends. 
It  is  characteristic 
of  the  times  in 
•which  he  lived 
that  such  dab- 
bling in  Art  was 
considered  by  no 
means  the  proper 
thing  fora  man  in 
his  social  and  civil 
position. 

The  technique 
in  the  "Galleries" 
(see  illustrations, 
p.  13)  is  indescrib- 
able, and  the  me- 
chanical merits  of 
the  works  are  un- 
approachable. In 
certain  respects 
the  first  version  of 
'The  Sculpture 
Gallery,'  that  of 
1 867,  reminds  us  of 
the '  Roman  Ama- 
teur,' but  here 
everything  that 
was  but  indicated 
there  is  fully 
worked  out.  We 
are  once  more  be- 
ing shown  a  work 
of  Art,  not  this 
time  by  a  rich 
amateur,  but  in  a 
shop  of  the  period, 
the  back  of  which 
was  reserved  for 
large  pieces  and 
the  front  for  small. 
We  are  in  Rome, 
and  a  company  of 
persons  have 
come  to  look  and 
admire.  Their  at- 
tention is  more 
especially  concen- 
trated on  the  great 
vase  which  a  slave  is  showing  (we  know  he  is  this  by  the 
crescent  worn  round  his  neck).  It  stands  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  the  attendant  is  turning  it  round  so  that  the  company 
may  see  it  in  all  lights.  The  male  visitor  has  seated  him- 
self near  his  wife,  and  is  apparently  holding  forth  to  her 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  vase.  Pressing  up  close. 


Hide-and-Seek.     (Seepage  iq.) 


with  the  fearless  curiosity  of  childhood,  are  two  little  ones, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  but  for  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  handsome  woman  behind  them,  they  would  try  to  touch 
the  work  that  is  being  shown  them.  In  the  first  version  of 
'  The  Sculpture  Gallery,'  a  statue  of  Sophocles  (the  famous 
Lateran  one)  forms  the  central  point,  and  is  being  discussed 

by  a  group  com- 
posed of  a  Roman 
lady  and  two  Ro- 
man men.  The 
bronze,  the  mar- 
ble, the  sculptures 
of  the  gallery,  the 
draperies,  the 
bronzes  and  the 
silvers  are  mira- 
cles of  painting. 
We  look  on  al- 
most breathless  at 
the  manifestation 
of  such  supreme 
skill.  Not  least 
remarkable  in  this, 
and  in  its  fellow- 
picture,  is  the  ma- 
nagement of  light. 
In  Phidias  we  saw 
the  bold  and  ori- 
ginal lighting  from 
below,  here  the 
light  comes  from 
above,  and  Ta- 
dema  has  scorned 
all  those  little 
tricks  by  which 
less  able  colour- 
ists  seem  to  gain 
their  effects.  It 
has  been  pointed 
out,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  justice, 
that  some  of  the 
Roman  types  here 
given  are  essen- 
tially English,  and 
that  we  really  look 
on  Englishmen 
dressed  in  Roman 
attire ;  and  it  is 
true,  for  the  per- 
sons depicted  are 
almost  without  ex- 
ception portraits. 
It  is  to  this  pic- 
ture that  Ruskin 
referred  in  his 
sweeping  asser- 
tion that  Tadema's  stone  was  good,  his  silver  less  good, 
his  gold  bad,  and  his  flesh  worst.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  figures  here  presented  fail  to  interest  us  much,  and 
that  the  impression  we  take  away  from  this  work  is  rather 
one  of  the  unspeakably  beautiful  accessories  than  of  the  princi- 
pal personages.  Indeed,  we  unconsciously  look  upon  them 
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as  accessories  to  the  rest.  But  after  all,  while  we  do  feel  in 
this  some  sense  of  loss,  is  not  Tadema  perhaps  more  logical  ? 
Truly  human  emotion  affects  us  more  than  any  beautiful 
object,  but  here,  where  no  deep  emotion  could  be  portrayed, 
may  we  not  assume  that  the  works  of  Art,  the  productions  of  a 
genius,  are  far  more  interesting  than  a  rich  family  who  go  to 
look  at  them  ?  The  persons  who  throng  to  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  do  not,  as  a  rule,  interest  us  so  much  as  the  Art  dis- 
played. Perhaps  Tadema  felt  this,  though  probably  uncon- 
sciously. It  may  be  we  are  seeing  in  his  work  something 
quite  foreign  to  his  intentions,  and  that  would  not  necessarily 
strike  many  persons.  But  to  us  the  thought  seems  something 
like  this :  beautiful  marbles,  and  bronzes,  and  silks,  and 
silvers  are  more  interesting  than  a  group  of  persons  who  are  not 
moved  by  any  deep  feeling.  It  might  be  urged  that  not 
endowing  these  men  and  women  with  such  feeling  is  Tadema's 
fault,  but  while  we  have  admitted  that  the  reproach  of  un- 
spirituality  frequently  made  against  this  painter  is  sometimes 
deserved,  it  is  not  so  here.  A  picturesque  group  of  Roman 


Philistines  are  looking  at  an  artist's  creations,  and  we  prefer 
these  creations  to  the  Philistines. 

In  the  companion  picture,  '  The  Picture  Gallery  '  (see  illus- 
tration, page  13),  there  is,  if  possible,  even  more  exquisite  work. 
To  us  the  sunshine  in  this  picture — with  what  wondrous  effect 
Tadema  knows  how  to  give  us  sunshine  and  bits  of  sky  that 
speak  of  sweet  odours  and  balmy  winds ! — is  finer  even  than  the 
management  of  the  light  in  'The  Sculpture  Gallery.'  Here  too 
we  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the  men  and  women,  at  any  rate  in 
the  earnest  young  fellow  who  looks  so  eagerly  at  the  canvas. 
He  is  no  Philistine  come  to  hold  forth  to  his  wife  ;  no  dilettante 
come  to  make  a  purchase.  He  is  listening  with  all  his  soul  in 
his  eyes  to  the  description  of  the  painting  that  stands  on  an 
easel  turned  with  its  back  to  us.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  work 
and  does  not  heed  the  handsome  yellow-haired  woman,  lazily 
reclining  on  a  couch  behind  him,  scroll  in  hand,  over  which  she 
looks  towards  the  picture  that  so  entrances  her  companion. 
There  is  pride  and  hauteur  in  the  delicate  fair  face,  but  the 
lines  at  the  mouth  express  a  certain  sense  of  ennui.  The  con- 
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trast  between  these  two  exists  not  merely  in  face  but  in  form  ; 
the  attitude  of  the  man  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  drawing,  and 
there  is  an  inexpressible  grace,  not  without  voluptuousness,  in 
the  reclining  woman.  It  was  said  at  the  time  when  this 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  that  one  of  the  figures 
introduced,  the  black-robed  figure  behind  the  couch,  was  that 
of  a  well-known  London  Art  connoisseur.  In  the  background 
another  group,  presented  with  that  quiet  humour  which  Tadema 
sometimes  has,  is  examining  paintings  on  the  wall.  These 
paintings  are  in  themselves  admirably  rendered,  and  the  group 
is  full  of  life.  Altogether  these  two  works,  which  belong 
to  M.  Gambart,  fully  deserve  the  immense  reputation  they 
enjoy- 
Between  1875  and  1877,  Alma-Tadema  produced  many 
pictures.  Here  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  most  important.  '  An 
Audience  at  Agrippa's '  (see  illustration,  page  15)  is  one  of 
those  works  in  which  closeness  and  fidelity  to  archaeological 
detail  are  united  to  higher  qualities  than  even  the  painting  of 
these  in  utmost  perfection.  What  strikes  us  first  in  this  picture 
is  the  sense  of  size,  of  grandeur,  it  conveys.  It  belongs  to  a 


whole  series  of  works  which  may  be  styled  historical,  though 
probably  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  they  are  not  so,  for  they 
portray  no  special  historical  scene.  They  rather  render  the  spirit 
of  a  given  period.  From  an  atrium  on  a  high  level  down  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  majestically  descends  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  burgher  of  his  day.  He  is 
clad  in  imperial  red,  that  stands  out  marvellously  against  the 
white  of  the  marble  stairs.  His  face  is  set  with  a  look  of  stern 
determination  that  speaks  of  unbending  will.  He  is  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  persons,  some  of  whom  are  still  bowing,  though 
Agrippa  has  passed  by.  Upon  the  landing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs — a  marvel  of  blue  mosaics  with  a  tiger-skin  lying 
across  it — there  is  a  table.  On  this  stands  a  silver  Mars  and 
materials  for  writing,  for  the  use  of  the  two  scribes  standing 
behind  it.  Note  the  character  in  these  heads,  the  close-cropped 
hair  that  denotes  their  servile  rank,  the  cringing  salute,  each 
trying  to  outbid  the  other  in  humility  of  manner.  Just  before 
these  figures,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  stands  the  world- 
famed  statue  in  the  Vatican,  of  'Augustus  Imperator,'  the 
only  man  whose  supremacy  proud  Agrippa  would  acknow- 
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ledge,  his  device  being,  "  To  obey  in  masterly  fashion,  but 
obedience  to  one  person  only."  Below  this  statue,  where 
the  staircase  seems  to  turn  at  the  landing,  is  another  group. 
These  are  evidently  three  suitors,  of  whom  one,  a  woman,  holds 
in  her  hand  some  gift.  Even  to  the  rich  and  mighty,  gifts  "  ne 
cfiifcnt  ricn  ' '  when  you  have  a  request  to  make.  This  group — 
father,  son,  and  daughter— are  admirably  real.  And  not  the 
least  felicitous  touch  in  this  beautiful  work  is  the  glimpse  of 
outer  air  seen  beyond  the  atrium,  beyond  the  group  of  followers. 
It  is  again  one  of  those  Tadema  bits  of  sky  that  never  fail  to 
produce  so  wonderful  an  effect.  The  greater  part  of  this 
picture  was  painted  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  of  which  the  artist 


spent  the  winter  in  the  Eternal  City,  after  the  wrecking  of  his 
lovely  house,  by  the  famous  explosion  on  the  Regent's  Park 
Canal.  I  remember  well  those  days  in  Rome  and  the  painter's 
delight  that  he  had  painted  the  tiger  skin  so  naturally.  "  Don't 
you  see  him  wag  his  tail?"  he  asked  me  in  his  boyish  glee. 
This  naive  enjoyment  of  his  own  work  is  a  delightful  trait  in 
Alma  Tadema. 

'  Cleopatra  '  is  a  subject  the  artist  has  again  turned  to  since 
its  first  treatment  in  1875.  In  each  case  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  the  work.  Helen  of  Troy  and  Cleopatra  are  the 
two  great  types  of  female  beauty  concerning  which  each 
individual  will  have  his  own  ideal.  The  ideal  of  the  youth 
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who  sees  " Hclenen  in  jcdem  fVeibe"  will  not  be  that  of 
the  matured  man.  The  Cleopatra  of  the  one  cannot  be  the 
Cleopatra  of  the  other.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess  Alma 
Tadema's  rendering  is  not  the  "serpent  of  old  Nile"  of 
our  imagination.  Age  would  wither  her,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  varying  there  for  custom  to  stale.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  painter,  always  careful,  had  here  too  some 
archaeological  basis  to  work  upon  for  his  face  of  the  great 
Queen.  It  was  modelled  upon  a  bust  of  her  mother,  Berenice. 
'  After  the  Dance  '  shows  us  a  figure  almost  life-size,  a  Bac- 
chante lying  asleep  on  a  black  skin,  after  some  religious 
debauch.  The  work  is  strong  and  daring,  but  the  form  is  not 
truly  beautiful.  More  sympathetic  is  the  '  Balneatrix '  (see 


illustration,  page  16),  who  is  waiting  to  attend  on  the  ladies 
as  they  leave  their  bath.  The  figure  is  full  of  grace,  and  the 
face  is  singularly  sweet.  '  The  Bath  '  (see  illustration,  page 
21)  shows  us  some  Roman  ladies  bathing.  '  Haystacks'  is  a 
little  poem,  and  'Who  is  it?'  (see  illustration),  is  animated 
and  pleasing.  In  'Hide-and-Seek' (see  illustration,  page  17) 
we  are  carried  back  once  more  to  Rome.  This  is  the  Villa 
Albani  (a  glorified  tea-garden,  I  have  heard  Tadema  irre- 
verently call  it),  with  its  curious  tall  marble  terms.  The  sun 
streams  down  upon  the  long  marble  way  that  leads  through 
the  garden  to  the  villa,  where  a  little  maid  has  hidden.  But 
her  companion  has  found  her,  and  looks  up  at  her  with 
laughing  face  and  triumph  at  having  discovered  the  retreat. 
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A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


IN  1876  Tadema  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  English 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  an  election  that  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  as  it  testified  to  his  full  admission  amid  the  ranks 
of  those  English  artists  among  whom  he  had,  since  his  arrival 
in  England,  wholly  cast  his  lot.  The  news  reached  him 
while  he  was  spending  the  winter  in  Rome,  busily  making 
studies  of  antique  Art  and  architecture.  The  first  picture 
exhibited  after  this  election  was  the  'Agrippa.' 

The  four  '  Seasons '  belong  to  the  next  year,  and  show  us 
in  four  different  scenes  the  embodiment  as  conceived  by  him  of 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  '  Spring,'  draped  in 
white  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  is  very  fresh  and  sweet,  and  the 
flower-gathering  figures  are  full  of  suggestion.  This  is  their 
spring-time  as  well  as 

that  of  spring.  In  BHB^^maBmmmmi^BIflH^B^^Mn 
'  Summer,'  in  a  large 
green  bronze  bath,  is 
sitting  one  woman, 
while  another,  clad  in 
a  saffron-coloured  gar- 
ment, sits  in  an  atti- 
tude of  graceful  aban- 
donment on  its  edge. 
Rose  -  leaves  strewn 
with  a  liberal  hand 
float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  have 
wonderful  mosaics  in 
this  work,  and  the  roses 
in  the  woman's  hair, 
the  yellow  fan  in  her 
hand,  make  a  strik- 
ingly bright  effect.  It 
is  all  dazzlingly  bright, 
for  is  it  not  sum- 
mer ?  In  'Autumn'  we 
have  a  Roman  wine- 
store.  There  is  a 
lighted  tripod  by  the 
term  of  the  god,  to 
whom  a  woman  in 
a  deep  reddish  robe 
poursalibation.  'Win- 
ter,' too,  is  Roman  in 
subject.  Three  women 
are  grouped  round  a 
brazier,  and  the  light 
that  we  have  here  is  no  longer  that  of  the  clear  spring-time, 
of  summer  in  its  glory,  or  autumn  in  its  strength.  There 
is  snow  in  it,  and  as  we  gaze  we  feel  half  inclined  to  hold 
out  our  hands  to  the  brazier,  so  cold  has  it  grown.  Alma 
Tadema's  '  Seasons'  are  admirably  expressive,  and  each  tells 
its  story  perfectly. 

The  '  Sculptor's  Model '  is  a  life-size  study  of  a  nude  model, 
one  of  the  very  few  things  done  in  that  style  by  Tadema.  This 
particular  picture  was  painted  as  a  lesson  for  his  now  successful 
pupil,  John  Collier.  The  sculptor  is  busy  modelling  the  female's 
form.  The  girl  stands  with  her  left  hand  raised  to  her  hair, 
in  her  right  she  holds  a  palm-branch  ;  her  head  is  slightly 
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bent,  and  she  seems  resting  the  weight  of  her  body  on  one 
hip.  Tadema  was  incited  to  the  subject  by  the  discovery  in 
1874  of  the  Esquiline  Venus.  The  sculptor's  model  was  an 
essay  at  a  reconstruction  of  this  noble  statue.  The  background 
is  full  of  subtle  harmonies  of  colour,  the  flesh  is  well  painted, 
but  the  whole  picture  fails  to  impress  deeply  ;  indeed,  the  work 
leaves  us  decidedly  cold,  and  its  nudeness  is  rather  unpleasant, 
not  beautiful,  because  a  little  lacking  in  ideality.  '  Between 
Hope  and  Fear,'  the  form  of  an  old  man  full  of  quiet  strength, 
was  also  one  of  this  year's  pictures  ;  nor  must  we  omit  the 
delicious  '  Kitchen  Garden,'  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  passing. 

In  the  year  1878  we  have  the  thoroughly  charming  '  Love 

Missile,'  a  young  girl 

— ™~T  TTl&^r^   "  " •  '""•':"•        throwing   her  lover  a 

letter  hidden  inabunch 
of  glorious  roses."  The 
attitude  of  the  girl  as 
she  half  leans  upon  a 
couch  is  full  of  grace, 
and  there  is  a  little 
touch  of  comedy  in  the 
whole  work  that  adds 
to  its  delightful  fresh- 
ness. But  the  year  is 
chiefly  memorable  for 
the  'Fredegonda.'  In 
this  production  the 
painter  returned  to  the 
old  chronicles  that  had 
fascinated  his  youth. 
The  reason  for  this 
' '  return  to  the  barba- 
rians "  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Indeed,  the 
painter  has  himself 
given  us  that  reason 
in  his  "They  are  so 
picturesque."  This  ele- 
ment of  picturesque- 
ness  has  been  brought 
out  to  the  full  by  Ta- 
dema in  '  Fredegonda.' 
A  few  years  previously 
he  had  contributed 
some  pictures  to  the 
Old  Water-colour  So- 


ciety's  Gallery,  illustrating  certain  passages  in  the  lives  of  Fre- 
degonda and  Galswintha.  One  of  these  dealt  with  Fredegonda 
watching  the  marriage  of  her  husband  with  her  rival.  The 
work  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is  a  later,  more  finished, 
and  more  powerful  version  of  the  same  scene.  Fredegonda, 
seated  at  an  open  window,  whose  curtain  she  is  half  drawing 
aside,  sees  Galswintha  standing  with  bowed  head  by  the  great 
oak,  while  Chilperic,  he  who  had  been  her  husband  and  was 
now  abandoning  her,  "breaks  the  willow  branch,"  the  great 
Frankish  marriage  ceremony,  over  the  head  of  his  new  bride. 
All  about  them  stand  priests,  and  bishops,  and  singers.  There 
are  acolytes,  too,  and  the  air  is  thick  with  the  fumes  from  the 
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censers  that  they  swing.  An  attendant  on  the  bride  bears 
the  Visigothic  crown  of  gold,  mounted  on  a  long  staff.  Beyond 
is  a  church  in  red  brick.  Fredegonda  is  half  reclining  on  her 
couch,  and  there  is  that  in  the  half 
graceful,  half  ferocious  pose  that  in- 
voluntarily suggests  both  the  grace 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  The 
face  is  very  beautiful ;  especially  lovely 
is  the  long  fair  hair  with  the  jewels 
twined  about  it.  We  meet  this  hair 
many  a  time  in  Tadema's  pictures. 
But  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  face 
we  remember;  it  is  its  expression. 
For  ourselves  we  confess  we  could 
hardly  say  now  what  were  her  fea- 
tures ;  but  we  remember  clearly  the 
look  of  the  eyes,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
mouth.  It  seemed  to  grow  white  as 
we  looked  at  it.  There  is  nothing 
coarse  in  the  terrible  passion  of  this 
face  ;  all  is  quiet,  self-contained.  But 
it  is  the  face  of  her  who  in  the  Mero- 
vingian mythic  stories  to  some  extent 
embodies  the  hatred  against  Rome, 
the  fierce  struggle  of  the  old  Barba- 
rians against  the  new  civilised  power. 
The  force  of  this  picture  lies  in  the 
tine  rendering  of  passion,  of  a  pas- 
sion that  typifies  a  whole  epoch  of 
history  in  one  woman's  beautiful  form. 
There  is  a  certain  want  of  pathos  in 
the  expression,  of  the  pathos  we  mo- 
derns half  expect  to  find  there.  But 
it  is  the  very  absence  of  pathos  in 
our  nineteenth-century  sense  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  very  re- 
markable work.  It  may  be  well  here 
to  say  a  word  about  Tadema's  water- 
colours — no  less  finished,  no  less  lu- 
minous and  beautiful  than  his  oils. 
He  works  this  medium  with  rare 
mastery,  and  so  strong,  so  delicate 
withal,  and  so  finished  are  his  water- 
colour  drawings,  that  for  perfection 
of  craftsmanship  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  two  methods,  as 
produced  by  his  brush,  except  the 
greater  richness  and  depth  that  re- 
sides of  itself  in  the  older  medium. 

'  Architecture  in  Ancient  Rome  ' 
shows  us  an  architect — he  is  no  longer 
a  young  man,  but  is  still  full  of 
strength  and  energy — who,  standing 
on  a  scaffolding,  is  critically  consi- 
dering an  ornamental  sketch  that  lies 
at  his  feet.  He  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  work  will  or  will  not  do, 
and  the  look  of  anxiety  on  the  face 
oi  the  man  to  his  right  and  at  his 
feet,  who  awaits  the  master's  sen- 
tence, is  well  rendered.  Below,  in  the  distance— and  a  won- 
derful effect  of  distance  the  painter  has  managed  to  convey— 
workmen  are  moving  about  busily  in  a  scene  full  of  animation. 


The  Bath.    (Seepage  19.)    Engraved  by  J.  P.  Davis 


The   work  is  in  every  respect  a  counterpart  of  the   'The 
Sculptor '  at  work  on  the  colossal  head  of  Augustus. 
In  the  '  Hearty  Welcome '  we  again  have  a  picture  full  of 
light  and  shade  and  fresh  joyousness. 

•T,'  .  •         ,.~1  ln!<>  .1   LMIiirn   full  of  tln\\rrs,  of  \\llicll 

we  specially  notice  poppies  that  differ 
jjl  entirely  from  those  in  the  '  Tarquin," 
and  sunflowers  gorgeous  in  colour, 
the  sun  peeps  through  trellised  vines 
with  all  the  warmth  of  the  lovely 
south.  Bathed  with  the  light  of  sun 
and  flowers,  stands  a  child  who  is 
welcoming  home  its  mother.  Behind 
them  is  the  father,  bearing  a  scroll 
in  hand.  He  and  the  eldest  daughter, 
who  is  stooping  down  to  stroke  a  dog, 
have  both  returned  with  the  mother. 
An  old  attendant  is  there  too,  and 
even  the  dog  looks  a  welcome  and 
shares  in  the  general  pleasure.  The 
whole  is  simple  enough  but  very 
sweet.  This  picture  was  painted  for 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  :  the  figures  re- 
present Tadema  himself,  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

'  Not  at  Home '  takes  us  from  a 
Roman  garden  into  a  Roman  house. 
Near  a  doorway  a  young  girl  has 
hidden  herself.  Another,  her  arms 
outspread  before  the  velum,  is  per- 
juring herself  by  assuring  a  gentle- 
man that  the  other  maid  is  "not  at 
home."  She  is  so  evidently  "fib- 
bing," that  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  peep  in  and  find  out  the  fact  for 
himself.  The  usual  marbles,  mo- 
saics, and  draperies  are  to  the  fore ; 
but  rarely  has  Tadema  given  us  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  bronze 
seat  in  this  picture. 

'  Down  to  the  River'  (see  illustration, 
p.  1 8)  is  yet  another  Roman  scene.  A 
ladyand  her  child  with  theirattendants 
are  going  down  some  steps  to  the  ri- 
ver's bank,  where  a  nigger  boatman  is 
waiting  to  row  them  down  the  Tiber. 
Another  lady  has  already  gone  lower 
down  the  steps  than  this  one,  and  is 
apparently  coming  to  terms  with  the 
boatman.  We  have  a  long  view  of 
the  bridge,  and  beneath  it  the  green- 
blue  water  looks  pleasantly  fresh. 

'  In  the  Time  of  Constantine '  is 
not  without  that  touch  of  humour 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  some  of  Tadema's  works. 
Two  men  clad  in  Roman  costume  sit- 
ting in  a  shady  garden  are  energe- 
tically engaged  in  teaching  a  small 
dog  to  beg.  Here  very  ably  and 

with  subtlety  the  artist  has  impressed  on  us  the  fact  that  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Romans  were  weak,  had  sunk 
from  their  early  high  estate,  so  that  the  Barbarians  were  to 
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find  them  an  easy  prey  and  could  take  the  power  out  of  their 
hands.  It  is  worth  mention  that  one  of  the  men  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Scotchman,  and  the  dog  with  which  these 
"  grave  seignors  "  toy  is  a  Scotch  terrier. 

'  Pomona's  Festival '  gives  us  dancers  round  a  tree,  and 
there  is  in  this  picture  all  the  unreasoned,  delightfully  sponta- 
neous animal  enjoyment  that  only  the  south  fully  understands 
how  to  enjoy  and  to  express.  The  '  Harvest  Festival '  is  a 
gem  of  colouring,  all  aglow  with  rich  tints.  '  After  the 
Audience '  had  not  been  exhibited  in  London  till  it  was  in 
the  Grosvenor  Collection  in  1882.  It  is  a  pendant  to  the 
'Agrippa,'  and  with  quiet  humour  depicts  the  whole  party 
returning  to  the  house,  their  backs  turned  to  the  spectators. 
Tadema  had  been  asked  to  make  a  replica  of  the  '  Agrippa,' 
and  this  is  how  he  made  it.  • 

Another  charming  work  is  the  'Departure.'  Here  we  are 
taken  into  a  Pompeian  house ;  outside  the  door,  which  is 
held  open  by  a  slave,  stands  a  carriage  waiting.  A  mother  is 
stooping  down  to  kiss  her  little  girl  good-bye.  She  is  going 
away,  evidently  to  some  neighbouring  place,  for  the  good-bye 
is  no  sad  one.  Indeed,  we  see  in  the  distance  the  goal  of  her 
journey,  the  amphitheatre.  On  a  pedestal  stands  a  bust  of 
the  father  ;  beyond  the  carriage  we  again  have  one  of  those 
introductions  of  light  and  outer  air  which  we  have  already 
referred  to  on  several  occasions.  The  owner  of  this  picture, 
the  German  novelist,  George  Ebers,  says,  in  speaking  of  it, 
"  What  gives  this  gem  of  a  picture  especial  value  is,  that  the 
beautiful  young  woman  with  the  violets  in  her  hair  is  the 
wife  of  the  painter  himself;  that  the  little  daughter  is  the 
charming  Miss  Anna  Tadema,  and  that  the  bust  on  the 
pedestal  represents  the  master.  All  three  are  admirably  hit 
off,  and  are  easily  recognisable."  The  theme  itself  was  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  fifteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus. 

To  these  years  belongs  one  of  the  smallest,  but  one  of 
the  very  loveliest  pictures  that  Alma  Tadema  has  painted, 
one  of  those  pictures  that  dwell  in  the  memory  like  the  strain 
of  some  sweet  song.  The  little  work— the  adjective  refers 
only  to  its  size — was  called  '  A  Question.'  Beside  a  sea  of 
perfect  blue,  beneath  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  a  youth  and 
maiden  are  together.  She  sits  on  a  white  marble  seat  near 
this  blue  sea,  her  lap  full  of  roses.  He  leans  upon  the  marble 
and  asks  her  the  question.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what 
this  question  is ;  what  but  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new,  ever 
fresh  and  ever  sweet !  The  air  is  hot  with  that  cloudless  sunny 
heat  we  northerners  can  but  dream  about.  It  is  a  picture 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and,  as  a  whole,  full  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  delight.  To  look  at  it  is  to  grow  young  again, 
and  gazing  at  these  two,  the  youth  and  the  maid,  we  cannot 
but  murmur  Shelley's  words — 

"  With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be, 
Shadow  of  annovance, 

Never  came  near  thee, 
Thou  lovest  but  ne'er  knew'st  love's  sad  satiety." 

The  charm  of  this  picture  so  took  hold  of  Ebers,  that  he 
wrote,  inspired  by  it,  his  prose  idyl  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  perhaps  that  Alma  Tadema  has  made 
many  variants  of  this  scene,  both  in  oil  and  water  colour. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  also  the  charming  '  Well-pro- 
tected Slumber'  (see  illustration,  page  23),  which  was  painted 
in  1879,  and  although  like  many  another  canvas  Tadema  has 
painted,  it  yet  possesses  a  strong  individuality,  and  invites 
by  its  simplicity,  its  softness  and  delicacy. 


The  year  1881  is  memorable  chiefly  as  the  '  Sappho  '  year; 
but  ere  touching  on  what,  with  a  few  other  works,  shared  the 
chief  honour  of  the  Academy  of  that  year,  we  must  glance  at 
some  other  pictures  of  the  same  period. 

'  Quiet  Pets  '  (see  Frontispiece)  shows  us  a  lady  feeding 
tortoises.  Quiet  is  the  very  word  to  use  for  the  picture  ;  it  is 
quiet  and  harmonious,  and  Alma  Tadema  has  made  a  most 
dexterous  use  of  furs  and  marble.  'The  Tepidarium,'  too, 
was  a  very  charming  work,  with  many  of  the  qualities,  but 
also  a  few  of  the  defects,  of  the  painter.  '  An  Audience ' 
consists  of  three  women  in  Roman  costume,  seen  in  pro- 
file. '  Pandora '  (see  page  illustration)  is  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  some  treasure  from  the  deep.  'A  Torch  Dance' 
represents  a  Bacchante  treading  her  measure  before  a  tem- 
ple. The  bronze  doors  are  slightly  opened,  and  reveal  the 
flute-players  within.  There  is  a  certain  wildness  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  dancer  that  is  very  happily  rendered.  In 
'Sappho'  (see  page  etching),  as  with  the  'Cleopatra,'  this 
poetess  does  not  appear  to  most  as  their  ideal  Muse.  She 
sits  by  a  kind  of  desk,  on  which  lies  the  wreath  bound  with 
ribbons  that  is  the  crown  of  poets,  and  is  clad  in  one  of  those 
combinations  of  pale  green  and  grey  that  Tadema  loves  ; 
violets,  as  is  fitting  and  in  accordance  with  tradition,  crown 
her  black  hair — black  as  a  raven's  wing  ;  and  the  violets,  the 
grey  and  the  green  of  the  dress,  harmonise  exquisitely  with 
the  dark  complexion  of  the  face.  By  her  side  stands  her 
daughter.  There  is  something  sweet  and  virginal  in  the 
earnest  face,  and  the  form  is  graceful.  But  the  daughter  is 
not  beautiful  like  the  mother.  Behind  Sappho  rise  three  tiers 
of  a  marble  exedra,  and  on  these,  in  various  attitudes,  sit 
three  pupils  of  her  school.  But  beautiful  as  are  many  of 
these  forms,  and  interesting  as  they  all  are,  they  are  not  the 
real  soul  of  the  picture.  This  is  Alcaeus,  who,  opposite 
Sappho,  clothed  in  a  pale  rose-coloured  garment,  sits  half 
reclining  touching  the  strings  of  a  lute.  The  story  runs  that 
Alcaus  wished  to  gain  Sappho's  support  for  a  political 
scheme  of  which  he  was  head  and  front ;  and  the  story  runs 
also  that  he  loved  her,  and  in  the  passionate  expression  of 
his  eyes  and  mouth  we  here  read  rather  the  lover  than  the 
politician.  But  that  which  makes  this  picture  live  in  the 
memory  is  more  especially  its  indescribable  colouring.  Often 
has  Tadema  given  us  delicious  little  bits  of  blue  sky,  but 
never  such  a  sky  as  this,  that  has  a  depth,  a  clearness 
such  as  no  other  living  painter  could  possibly  have  given. 
The  dark  blue  skies  of  other  artists  have  a  way  of  looking 
very  much  like  what  they  are,  pieces  of  canvas  daubed  with 
dark  blue.  To  give  atmosphere  to  their  skies,  most  painters 
must  give  us  clouds.  Tadema  alone  can  give  us  such  a 
southern  heaven  as  this,  one  mass  of  deep  rich  blue,  looking 
all  the  deeper,  all  the  bluer,  from  its  contrast  with  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  stone  pines  that  separate  the  amphitheatre  from 
the  shore.  Through  these  we  see  the  sea,  that  seems  posi- 
tively to  ebb  and  flow.  The  marble  of  the  seats  is  pure 
white — dazzlingly  white  in  this  clear  light  and  sunshine.  We 
heard  a  curiously  clever  remark  on  the  effect  of  this  picture 
from  a  tiny  little  child.  She  said,  "When  I  look  at  that," 
pointing  to  the  '  Sappho,'  "  I  should  like  to  wear  clothes  like 
that,  I  feel  so  hot  in  these.'"  'En  Repos,'  'Reflection,' 
'  Cleopatra,'  the  second  '  Cleopatra '  of  the  painter,  and 
'  Young  Affections,'  this  last  a  delicious  garden  scene  of  a 
white  term  of  Silenus  standing  amid  masses  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  with  a  lady  and  child  in  the  foreground,  are  all  works 
belonging  to  1882. 
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In  this  year's  work  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  por- 
trait of  Herr  Barnay  as  Marc  Antony.  The  moment  chosen 
(see  illustration,  page  20)  is  that  of  the  speech  over  Caesar. 
This  is  the  Antony  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  rather  than  of 
history,  but  we  like  him  not  the  less  well  for  this.  Those  who 
saw  the  fine  performance  of  the  German  actor  will  admit  that 
Tadcma  has  here  very  thoroughly  caught  the  expression  of 
the  face,  the  manner  of  the  man.  In  this  work,  too,  the  flesh 
is  splendidly  modelled,  a  matter  in  which  Tadema  is  not 
always  quite  successful.  Perhaps  we  notice  the  background 
in  this  portrait  a  little  more  than  we  should,  but  as  it  is  a 
good  background  in  itself,  we  cannot  complain 
of  what  is  possibly  a  slight  artistic  mistake. 

In  1883  Tadema's  chief  work  was  the 
lovely  '  Oleander,'  his  diploma  picture,  '  The 
Way  to  the  Temple,'  '  Shy'  (see  illustration, 
page  25),  and  some  portraits.  The  '  Ole- 
ander" represents  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  this  tree  so  loved  of  the  Romans.  Its 
glorious  pink  blossoms  stand  out  against  a 
red  wall,  and  the  great  branches  spread 
across  a  corridor.  Through  them  we  sec  the 
sunlight  playing  on  the  water  with  one  of 
those  effects  of  which  neither  Tadema  nor  his 
admirers  seem  to  tire.  Near  the  oleander 
sits  a  woman  clad  in  dark  green  and  blue, 
and  in  this  case  the  charge  of  giving  less 
soul  to  his  human  beings  than  to  his  stones, 
not  even  to  speak  of  flowers,  is  not  unfounded. 
In  fact,  we  hardly  notice,  certainly  do  not  re- 
member this  woman,  while  the  pink  blossoms, 
the  yellow  columns  of  the  corridor,  the  sunlit 
water,  all  stand  out  clear  and  distinct.  Of 
this  Alma  Tadema  seems  himself  to  have 
been  conscious  to  a  certain  degree,  for  he  has 
called  his  picture  '  An  Oleander,'  thus  tacitly 
admitting  that  the  woman  has  more  or  less 
been  thrown  in  as  an  accessory  to  the  flowers. 
'On  the  Way  to  the  Temple'  (see  illustra- 
tion, page  27),  though  far  better  than  the  usual 
run  of  diploma  works,  can  hardly  be  considered 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  painter's 
art.  Once  again  we  have  a  temple,  we  see  its 
shady  interior  contrasted  with  the  sunshine 
on  its  columns.  Beneath  its  portico  pass 
the  votaries  of  Bacchus;  they  sing  as  they 
move  along  to  do  homage  to  the  god.  In 
the  foreground,  in  the  shade,  sits  a  priestess. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  a  statuette ;  by  her 
side  stands  a  tripod  ;  upon  her  yellow  reddish 
hair  rests  a  wreath,  and  her  robe  is  red  and 
pink.  There  is  a  strange,  wistful  look  in  her  eyes.  We  half 
wonder  why  she  is  sitting  there,  and  if  she  is  not  waiting  for 
some  one.  But  perhaps  the  strange  eyes  are  only  straining 
to  see  the  god  himself.  She  is  there  really,  as  we  know,  to 
sell  offerings  to  the  devout.  That  this  work  has  many  admir- 
able qualities  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute,  but  its  technique  is 
certainly  not  so  perfect  as  Tadema  has  taught  us  to  expect 
from  him.  He  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  if  we  make 
great  demands  upon  him,  and  if,  falling  a  little  below  his 
ordinary  level,  we  are  disappointed  and  indulge  in  a  small 
grumble.  '  Shy '  is  a  pleasant,  happy  subject,  which  tells  its 
own  story  simply  and  directly. 


In  1884  Tadema  first  came  before  the  public  markedly  with 
claims  to  be  also  a  portrait  painter.  Whether  this  be  truly 
his  line  the  general  public  allows  itself  to  doubt,  fine  as  are 
the  specimens  he  has  placed  before  them.  It  appears  too 
much  as  if  he  could  model  the  outside  man,  but  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  soul,  as  if  he  did  not  read  into  the  deeps  of 
the  character  that  was  before  him.  With  men  he  has  shown 
himself  more  successful  than  with  women,  as  notice  his 
Dr.  Epps  (see  illustration,  page  26),  and  especially  with 
the  two  specimens  of  his  skill  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of 
that  year  exhibited.  One  of  these  was  the  picture  of  Amendola. 


Well-protected  Slumber,"     (See page  22.)    Engraved  by  Carl  Dietrich. 


the  Italian  sculptor,  who  is  painted  in  his  studio  dress,  a  silver 
statuette  in  his  hand.  The  modelling  of  the  work  is  as 
excellent  as  the  wonderfully  clear  tone  and  fine  flesh  painting. 
On  all  details,  which  Tadema  knows  so  well  to  turn  into 
integral  portions  of  his  pictures,  he  has  lavished  even  more 
than  his  ordinary  care.  The  statuette  is  a  masterpiece  of 
design  and  colouring.  This  perhaps  we  may  account  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  represents  Mrs.  Tadema.  The  second  portrait 
was  that  of  Mr.  Lowenstam,  the  etcher,  sitting  at  an  engraving 
table  with  a  copperplate  before  him.  The  effect  of  light  in 
this  picture  is  excellent.  It  falls  upon  the  figure  through  one 
of  those  half-transparent  screens  used  by  the  professors  of  the 
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needle's  art.    There  is  perhaps  even  greater  breadth  of  handling 
in  this  portrait  than  in  the  one  of  the  Italian  sculptor. 

The  Academy  picture  of  1884  was  the  celebrated  '  Hadrian 
in  England,'  and  is  remarkable  for  several  reasons  ;  because 
it  is  the  first  time  that  Tadema  has  dealt  with  Roman  Britain, 
a  period  well-nigh  absolutely  neglected;  and  also  because  it  is 
one  of  his  largest  works.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  stands  the 
Emperor,  who  with  his  followers  is  visiting  a  British  pottery, 
probably  a  famous  one  of  the  period.  The  master-potter  is 
showing  his  work,  and  the  Emperor  looks  on  with  a  kind  of 
resigned  determination  that  is  excellently  hit  off.  He  is  going 
to  "  do  "  this  thing,  and  though  perhaps  in  his  heart  he  does 
not  feel  much  interested  or  capable  of  "  living  up  "  to  these 
pots,  he  will  go  through  with  his  task  to  the  bitter  end.  His 
toga  is  of  beautiful  purple,  his  tunic  crimson,  the  other  gar- 
ments quieter  in  tone.  Behind  him  stands  his  friend,  Lucius 
Verus,  one  of  the  best  figures  in  the  work.  There  is  that  in  the 
full  coarse  lips  and  eyes,  in  the  indolent  pose  as  he  leans  lazily 
upon  a  staff,  which  tells  a  whole  history.  He  is  a  type  not  merely 
of  a  luxurious  Roman,  but  of  a  luxurious  man.  To  the  Em- 
peror' s  right  stand  Balbilla,  a  blue-stocking  of  her  time,  and  the 
Empress,  the  latter  talking  with  the  potter's  wife,  whose  blue 
gown  contrasts  admirably  with  the  rich  reds.  These  are  all 
grouped  on  a  gallery,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  picture.  On  it,  his  back  towards  us,  is  a  slave, 
who,  tray  in  hands,  bears  vases  for  inspection  by  the  Emperor. 
He  is  followed  by  another  slave,  and  the  two  fill  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture.  Beneath  the  arch  of  the  gallery  is  a  room 
where  the  potters  are  at  work,  small  in  scale;  but  that  to  many 
persons  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  picture. 
There  is  a  charm  about  this  workshop  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other  groups  and  figures.  The  corridor  is  adorned  with  a 
picture  of  Mercury,  and  on  the  shelves  in  an  alcove  are  seen 
specimens  of  black  and  grey  pottery  of  exquisite  form  and 
colour.  But  one  of  the  most  effective  bits,  one  of  those 
interesting  little  reproductions  of  antique  life  in  which  Alma 
Tadema  is  so  eminently  happy,  represents  the  altar  of  the 
household  god.  A  snake  is  painted  round  it,  and  by  a  little 
lamp  there  is  placed  a  votive  offering  of  onions,  sacred  to  the 
Penates.  The  potters  have  painted  this  inscription  as  a 
welcome  to  their  Emperor  : — 

Ave,  Imperator  Czsar, 

Divi  Trajani  Parth.  filius, 
Divi  Nervae  nepos, 

Trajanus  Hadrianus, 
Locupletator  Orbis. 

Hadrian  was  not,  indeed,  declared  loctiplctatorty  the  senate 
till  after  the  date  of  this  picture,  but  Alma  Tadema  thinks  that 
it  would  probably  be  in  some  grateful  colony  that  the  title 
would  first  be,  unofficially,  suggested.  The  deep  reds  of  the 
stairs  show  up  the  figures  of  the  slaves  and  the  rich  dresses  of 
Hadrian  and  his  suite,  and  contrast  well  with  the  black 
pottery.  The  work  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
skill,  but  it  lacks  interest.  We  do  not  particularly  care  for  any 
one  person  in  the  picture,  and  its  interest  decreases  rather 
than  increases  as  we  mount  the  stairs  to  the  Emperor,  of  whose 
group  the  best  characterized  figure  is  that  of  Verus.  But  in 
finish,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  Tadema  himself 
has  rarely  produced  anything  finer  than  this  fine  work.  We 
are,  however,  conscious  of  a  certain  sense  of  disproportion  in 
the  attention  we  lavish  upon,  e.g.  the  onions  and  the  Emperor. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  picture  was  painted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Minton,  while  the  Roman  British  pottery 


has   been    carefully   studied  from    all    specimens    extant    in 
England. 

The  next  works  which  claim  our  attention  are  the  altogether 
charming  classic-genre  pictures  that  Tadema  has  made  his 
speciality,  '  Expectations  '  and  '  Who  is  it  ? '  (see  page  illus- 
tration). We  experience  a  physical  delight  in  looking  at 
these  works.  The  sensation  can  only  be  compared  to  that 
of  looking  at  something  quite  beautiful  and  whose  beauty 
makes  us  glad.  In  'Expectations,'  a  girl  clothed  in  white  is 
sitting  on  a  marble  seat  that  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff. 
She  is  very  lovely,  and  those  who  may  have  noted  that  Alma 
Tadema' s  hands  and  arms  are  not  always  quite  satisfactory — 
a  scientist  once  declared  some  of  his  women's  arms  were 
positively  simian  in  their  length — will  see  with  pleasure  the  per- 
fection of  this  maiden's  hands.  Her  figure  is  one  of  rare  grace 
as  she  reposes  here,  the  warm  sunshine  about  her,  watching 
eagerly  the  skiff  that  is  skimming  over  the  water,  and  which  we 
may  venture  to  think  holds  her  lover.  The  marble  is  wonderful, 
even  for  this  painter,  and  the  glorious  Judas-tree  flower  on  the 
branch  above  the  marble  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  robe, 
the  soft  delicacy  of  the  skin,  the  bright,  sunlit  sea,  all  this 
produces  an  effect  of  well-nigh  indescribable  sweetness.  The 
flowers  might  almost  be  human  beings,  and  the  maiden  is 
"flower-like;"  "so  tender,  pure,  and  fair;"  and,  as  Heine 
says,  in  gazing  upon  her  a  feeling  of  sadness,  not  without  its 
delights,  "steals  on  us  unaware."  Perhaps  the  small  clouds 
gathering  overhead  despite  all  the  sunshine  account  for  this 
sadness,  this  pleasure-pain. 

'Who  is  it?'  is  another  of  those  scenes  that  Tadema  invests 
with  such  peculiar  life  and  meaning.  Three  girls  in  Roman 
gowns  are  grouped  in  the  marble  alcove  of  a  window.  They 
are  tall,  "divinely  fair,"  and  apparently  very  daughters  of 
Eve,  for  one  of  them  peers  over  the  window-sill  (she  has 
climbed  upon  the  bench  to  get  a  better  view)  to  find  out  '  Who 
is  it?'  So  life-like  is  the  action  we  half  expect  to  see  her  draw 
back  suddenly  after  being  found  out  peeping  in  this  somewhat 
undignified  position.  The  three  maids  are  all  charming,  but 
there  is  a  certain  piquant  grace  about  the  prying  damsel  that 
marks  her  off  from  her  companions.  If  she  were  a  child  we 
should  say  she  was  a  little  pickle. 

In  '  A  Reading  from  Homer '  (see  page  illustration),  we  have 
a  scene  reminding  us  of  others  of  Tadema' s  works.  To  the 
right  is  the  reader,  holding  in  his  hands  a  papyrus.  He  is  ex- 
plaining the  argument,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  there  is  "no 
offence."  His  face  is  alight  with  enthusiasm  ;  he  leans  for- 
ward in  his  eagerness  in  a  pose  full  of  grace.  He  is  partly 
robed  in  a  rose-coloured  garment,  and  sits  on  a  bench,  the  blue 
sky  above,  the  blue  sea  beyond  him.  His  head  is  crowned  with 
bay.  He  is  going  to  read  to  four  persons ;  one,  a  woman, 
daffodils  in  her  fair  hair  and  with  a  sort  of  tambourine  in  one 
hand,  lies  on  the  bench.  With  her  left  hand  she  clasps  that 
of  a  youth  reclining  upon  the  ground  below  her.  He  is  clad 
in  blue  ;  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  lyre.  His  face  is  strangely 
beautiful,  as  with  his  light  brown  eyes  he  looks  at  the  man  who 
speaks  to  them.  He  is  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  a  head  to 
remember,  almost  to  be  haunted  by;  nor  is  it  merely  beautiful, 
there  is  far  more  than  mere  beauty  in  it.  In  the  centre,  lying 
on  the  marble  floor,  chin  in  hand,  is  yet  another  man  clothed 
in  goat  skins ;  he  is  looking  up  with  deepest  interest.  To  the 
left  stands  a  man  crowned  with  flowers  wearing  a  cloak. 
There  is  a  certain  wildness,  almost  haggardness  in  this  face. 
On  the  bench  there  is  also  a  mass  of  flowers  that  give  not 
merely  colour,  but  character  to  the  whole.  The  flesh  painting 
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in  this  picture  is  of  the  very  best  Alma  Tadema  has  done,  and 
he  has  certainly  never  modelled  anything  more  perfect  than 
the  figures  of  woman  and  lover.  As  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
work  in  its  harmonious  colouring,  it  may  rank  with  his  very 
highest  efforts.  Yet  here,  despite  the  charm  of  the  lover's 
head  and  the  beauty  of  his 
mistress,  we  again  find  in  the 
reader  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  is  as  it  should  be ; 
the  reader  is  the  chief  person, 
the  others  only  his  audience. 
That  such  a  work  as  this, 
comprising  five  large  figures, 
with  accessories  such  as  Ta- 
dema paints,  should  have  been 
painted  in  the  space  of  two 
months  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. Yet  this  was  the  case, 
a  rare  instance  of  rapid  and 
finished  work.  Still,  though 
this  actual  canvas  was  com- 
pleted in  so  short  a  space,  the 
preliminary  studies,  including 
an  abandoned  picture  that  was 
to  have  been  called  '  Plato,' 
occupied  eight  months  of 
work. 

Another  picture  of  the  year 
1885  was  trle  portrait  '  My 
younger  Daughter,'  a  remark- 
able work.  The  figure  and  its 
surroundings  are  a  splendid 
example  of  Tadema's  manage- 
ment, not  only  of  colour  as 
such,  but  of  light  and  shade. 
If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  that  all 
the  accessories  are  a  little  too 
much  elaborated.  They  dis- 
tract us  from  the  figure  itself, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  is  full  of 
power.  It  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  young  girl,  who 
seems  likely  to  make  a  name 
for  herself  in  her  father's  pro- 
fession. The  last  two  years 
have  seen  careful  works  from 
her  brush,  in  water  colour,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy and  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery. 

Alma  Tadema's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
the  current  year  is  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  most  per- 
sons to  require  much  descrip- 
tion. 'An  Apodyterium,'  re- 
presenting the  ante-chamber 


figures.  In  the  foreground  a  lady,  whose  toilette  is  just  com- 
pleted, is  about  to  pass  out  into  the  vestibule.  The  graceful 
nude  figure  seated  on  the  stone  bench  against  the  wall,  stoop- 
ing to  untie  her  sandal  (see  illustration,  page  28),  affords  a 
skilful  contrast ;  and  in  the  background  some  admirably 


or  undressing  room  of  women's 


'Shy.'     (See page  23.) 
By  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  "English  Illustrated  Magazine." 


baths  in  the  old  Roman  Empire,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  style 
with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.  The  marble 
apartment,  itself  a  delicious  study  of  colour,  is  a  marvel  of 
highly  finished  painting.  It  is  peopled  with  a  few  graceful 


grouped  figures  are  passing  through  the  inner  doors  com- 
municating with  the  actual  bathing  chambers.  In  this  small 
canvas  we  have  a  representative  picture  of  the  painter's  genre, 
whose  perfection  he  himself  would  find  it  hard  to  surpass. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  artist  is  engaged  upon  what  for 
him  is  a  large  picture  that  deals  with  an  important  subject 
fully  worthy  of  his  brush.  It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  is  to  be  entitled  the  '  Women 
of  Amphissa.'  The  subject,  culled  from  Plutarch,  will 
certainly  be  unfamiliar  to  the  greater  mass  of  the  public,  and 
a  few  words  of  preliminary  explanation  may  be  welcome. 
Amphissa  was  a  city  near  to  Mount  Parnassus.  The  story 
runs  that  some  time  B.C.  350,  "when  the  despots  of  Phocis 
seized  upon  Delphi,  and  the  Thebans  made  that  war  called 


Dr.  Epps.     (Seepage  23.)     Engraved  by  Karl  Dietrich. 

the  Holy  upon  them,  it  chanced  that  the  women  sacred  to 
Dionysus  (who  were  named  Thyades),  going  mad  with  passion 
and  wandering  by  night,  came  unawares  to  Amphissa,  where, 
being  weary  and  not  yet  returned  in  their  right  wits,  they 
threw  themselves  down  in  the  market-place,  and  scattered 
here  and  there,  lay  sleeping.  Whereupon  the  wives  of  the 
Amphissians,  fearing  (since  the  city  of  Phocis  was  allied  to 
them,  and  many  of  the  tyrant  soldiers  were  about)  lest  the 
Thyades  should  not  preserve  their  purity,  ran  all  together  to 
the  market-place,  and  silently  stood  in  a  circle  round  them  ; 


nor  indeed  approached  them  while  they  slept,  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  risen,  tended  them  and  brought  them  food,  and 
afterwards,  having  got  leave  of  their  husbands,  went  forth 
with  them,  leading  them  in  safety  even  to  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  land."  There  are  more  than  forty  female  figures 
introduced  into  this  work,  some  semi-nude  in  true  Bacchic 
attire,  the  others,  their  kind  protectors,  clothed  in  the  flowing 
garments  made  familiar  to  us  in  Tadema's  work.  It  is  too 
early  to  speak  critically  of  a  picture  that  even,  however,  in 
this  early  stage,  is  full  of  magnificent  promise. 

With  this  picture  we  have  brought  Alma 
Tadema's  work  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  we  have  purposely,  in  glancing  thus  ra- 
pidly over  a  certain  number  of  his  most 
celebrated  works,  preserved  the  chronolo- 
gical order,  both  as  being  more  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  watch  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  artist,  and  also  as  being 
more  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference. 
Happily  he  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
strength  and  manhood,  and  may  live  to 
double  the  number  of  his  works,  of  which 
the  latest  is  Opus  275  ;  for  this  artist  fol- 
lows the  laudable  practice  of  musicians  and 
numbers  each  work,  so  that  there  can  never 
arise  with  regard  to  his  paintings  any  doubt 
as  to  their  chronological  order.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  is  an  artist  who  has  his 
groove,  a  wide  and  ample  one,  but  yet  his 
own  distinct  manner  and  method.  He  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  to  present  us  with  works 
of  an  entirely  different  style  and  character 
from  those  we  have  previously  received. 
Opinions  upon  him  must  naturally  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  of  the  individual  be- 
holders. That  he  is  a  great  artist  not  even 
his  detractors  can  deny.  Some,  indeed,  may 
find  that  he  fails  in  the  quality  of  spirituality. 
Even  as  a  colourist,  unrivalled  though  he 
is  in  many  respects,  others  will  say  that  he 
has  not  the  poetic  feeling  of,  for  example,  a 
Turner.  But  even  granting  that  there  may 
be  some  little  justice  in  these  reproaches 
of  shortcomings,  granting  even  a  want  of 
beauty  in  some  of  his  men  and  women,  no 
one  will  question  Alma  Tadema's  remarkable 
genius,  and  above  all  its  originality.  He  is 
small  virtue  in  these  days  of  platitude  and 
His  love  of  nature  too  is  sincere  and  honest, 
no  mere  affectation.  A  sapphire  sea  with  its  white-crested 
waves,  a  blue  sky,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  these  are  dear  to 
Tadema  for  something  more  than  the  simple  effect  that  can 
be  got  out  of  them,  and  the  fact  that  he  loves  them  for  more 
than  effect,  makes  his  effects  so  fine.  In  brief,  we  have  in 
Alma  Tadema  a  man  who  is  genuine  all  round  ;  genuine, 
honest,  true,  and  beauty-enamoured. 


himself,    no 
philistinism. 
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THE  ARTIST  INTERVIEWED. 


ARTISTS,  as  a  rule,  have  rarely 
expression,  can  rarely  formulate 
their  craft.  They 
can  generally  only 
consciously  or  un- 
consciously  ex- 
press these  in 
form,  and  this 
mode  of  expres- 
sion is  more  often 
than  not  uncon- 
scious and  unrea- 
soned, an  instinc- 
tive rather  than  a 
theoretical  embo- 
diment. Alma 
Tadema  can 
scarcely  be  called 
an  entire  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 
His  mind  is  not 
analytic.  Still,  he 
has,  of  course,  his 
views  on  Art,  and 
most  interesting 
they  are,  as  the 
views  of  a  worker 
in  any  profession 
must  always  be, 
and  above  all,  the 
views  of  a  master 
workman.  To  lis- 
ten to  him,  as  he 
pours  out  his 
thoughts  on  his 
beloved  career 
while  working 
away  at  some  mi- 
nute detail  in  his 
picture,  in  the  in- 
tervals that  exist 
between  the  con- 
sumption of  one 
cigarette  and  the 
lighting  of  an- 
other, is  to  have 
a  real  and  rare 
treat.  I  put  down 
for  the  benefit  of 
that  large  public 
who  will  care  to 
know  what  Alma 
Tadema  thinks  of 
Art,  a  few  utter- 
ances of  his,  taken 
down  verbally 
from  his  lips,  and 
retaining  in  al- 
most every  case 
the  racy,  not  al- 


the   power  of  literary 
their  ideas  concerning 


On  the  Way  to  the  Temple.     (See  page  23.) 


ways  idiomatic,  English  in  which  the  great  painter  expresses 
himself.     For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  English  tongue 

is  onlyan  acquired 
speech  to  him,  ac- 
quired, too,  in  ma- 
ture life.  In  his 
first  utterance  he 
gives  the  keynote 
to  his  ideas  : — 

"Art  is  imagi- 
nation, and  those 
who  love  Art  love 
it  because  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  it 
awakens  their 
imagination  and 
sets  them  think- 
ing ;  and  that  is 
also  why  Art 
heightens  the 
mind." 

Going  on  to 
speak  of  the  need 
for  accurate  vision 
in  an  artist,  he 
said : — 

"  To  see,  you 
must  have  a  cer- 
tain knowledge. 
Thus  for  an  ordi- 
nary man  all  sheep 
are  alike ;  but  a 
shepherd  knows 
each  sheep  sepa- 
rately, just  as  we 
know  our  friends. 
When  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  some  years 
ago,  bought  out 
of  a  herd  of  sheep 
one  that  pleased 
her,  she  was  sur- 
prised by the shep- 
herd's bringing 
her  next  day  a  dif- 
ferent animal  to 
the  one  she  had 
chosen,  and  going 
back  with  him, 
was  able  to  pick 
out  the  one  she 
wanted,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the 
man,  who  had  not 
believed  that  a 
woman  could 
know  so  much 
about  sheep.  Un- 
fortunately, a  lot 
of  youngsters  in 
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our  day  speak  of  what  they  see,  and  they  can't  see  because 
they  don't  know  enough." 

I  begged  him  to  speak  of  Art  in  general,  with  special 
reference  to  modern  Art.  Here  follows  what  he  replied  : — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Art  is  to  find  a  subject 
that  is  really  pictorial,  plastic.  Many  painters  have  sinned 
on  that  score.  Of  course  the  subject  is  an  interesting  point 
in  a  picture,  but  the  subject  is  merely  the  pretext  under  which 
the  picture  is  made,  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  judge  the  picture 
according  to  the  subject.  I  have  known  very  bad  pictures 
painted  from  good  subjects,  and  also  very  good  pictures 
painted  from  bad  subjects.  In  our  day,  however,  Art  is,  as 
a  rule,  judged  by  literary  people,  who  are  often  incapable  of 


Study  for  '  An  Apodyterium.'1     (Seepage  25.) 

seeing  in  a  picture  anything  besides  the  subject,  and  judge 
accordingly.  I  remember  that  a  great  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Ghent,  repeatedly  recommended  me  to 
paint  that  striking  incident  in  history  where  William  the 
Silent,  when  leaving  the  Netherlands  to  organize  that  great 
struggle  with  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  parting  words  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn:  'Good-bye,  noble  Prince  without  a 
country,'  said—'  Good-bye,  noblemen  without  heads.' 

"  Of  course  the  feeling  of  such  a  scene  cannot'  be  given  in 
a  picture.  What  subject  is  there  in  the  Venus  of  Milo  that 
can  be  written  down  ?  Yet,  nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  Art.  What  subject  is  there  in 


Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  ?  It  is  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
Madonna,  the  beautiful  serenity  of  the  Venus,  that  lies  the 
charm.  Art  must  be  beautiful,  because  Art  must  elevate, 
not  teach ;  when  Art  teaches,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  it  becomes  accessory  to  some  other  object. 

"  In  elevating  it  only  teaches  because  it  ennobles  the  mind. 
Now  you  have  that  great  question  of  modernity  in  Art,  which 
has  been  so  much  talked  of,  since  Courbet  began  to  paint  any 
low  subject  he  came  across,  and  Alfred  Stevens,  his  advertise- 
ments for  the  Parisian  dressmaker.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  their  pictures  are  the  worse  for  it,  are  not  beautiful  as 
pictures,  but  these  two  pre-eminent  apostles  of  the  hollow 
notion  that  you  must  paint  your  own  time,  have,  in  reality, 
never  tried  to  give   us   any  feeling  of  our 
own   time.     Modern  Art  means  a  modern 
expression    of  Art;    the    most    modern   of 
painters  are  those  who  succeed  in  producing 
good  Art  which  is  not  like  what  has  been 
done  before,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
feeling  of  the  day.     If  they  paint  a  land- 
scape, or  a  portrait,  or  a  home  scene,  or  an 
historical  or  religious  picture,  they  must  try 
to  give  in  their  work  that  which  moves  our 
time.     We  are  no  longer,  for  instance,  the 
people   of  the  religion  of  death,  as  in  the 
days   of  Holbein,  and   a  Danse  Macabre 
would   not   speak  to  our  minds   and  move 
the  world  as  his  did  in  his  time.     We  now 
look  out  for  cheerful  things,   and  prefer  a 
beam   of    sunshine   to   a   storm.      We   be- 
lieve, in  fact,  that  with  kindness  we  can  be 
more   successful  than  with  oppression.     A 
smile  is  more  pleasant  to  us  than  a  teai, 
and  we  no  longer  find  the  fanatic  love  for 
skulls   that   existed   in   centuries  gone   by. 
In  history  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  king  or  the  great  general  alone,  but  we 
want   to   know  who   the  people  were   over 
whom  the  king  reigned ;    who  the  soldiers 
were  that  made  the  general  victorious.     We 
like  to  know  that   Hadrian  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by  looking  into 
their  wants   and   helping    them   where    he 
could  ;  and  we  love  to  think  that  a  Marcus 
Aurelius,  by  doing  so  much  to  improve  the 
moral  standing  of  his  time,  merited  more 
gratitude   from   mankind,  perhaps,  than  a 
Julius  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  the  Great. 
Modern  Art  hunts  after  truthfulness,   per- 
haps, more  than  in  times  gone  by ;  hence 
the  hollow  name  of  realistic.     Some  people 
think  that  realism   in  Art   means,  to  paint  what  they  see  ; 
it,   in  reality,   means   to  render  the  subject  more  naturally, 
in  a  way  more  true  to  nature.     Nature  has  so  many  aspects, 
is  so  individual   in   every  form  it   produces,  in   every   senti- 
ment it  awakes,  that  no  two  people  can  see,  feel,  and  think 
the   same  way,   and,   consequently,    '  true   to   nature '    does 
not  mean  '  true  to  what  is  before  you,'  because  Art  cannot 
be  measured.      Art   is  the   rendering  of  an   impression   re- 
ceived, which  must  be  individual  and  of  which  the  rendering 
must  be  personal.     For  instance,  given  a  woman  beautiful  in 
all  senses,  one  will  be  charmed  by  her  complexion  and  will 
paint  a  picture  of  her ;  another  will  be  charmed  with  her  form 
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and  will  model  a  statue  of  her.  Which  of  the  two  is  truest  .to 
nature  ?  As  for  the  individuals  who  receive  the  impressions  of 
nature,  their  differences  are  manifold.  There  are  men  who 
are  colour-blind,  others  are  moved  to  ecstasies  by  colour; 
surely  between  these  two  expressions  of  nature  there  are  many 
degrees.  Further,  there  are  people  who  are  form-blind,  and 
others  who  will  go  into  ecstasies  over  a  beautiful  shape. 
Thus  there  have  been  artists,  great  draughtsmen,  who 
could  not  paint,  having  no  feeling  for  colour,  and  if  an  artist 
has  received  an  overpowering  gift  for  form,  he  becomes  a 
sculptor. 

"  It  always  astonishes  me  that  our  modern  public,  with  its 
love  of  the  natural,  should  still  be  devoted  to  the  old  principle 
of  portraiture.  A  head  and  some  clothes,  sometimes  one  or 
two  hands,  and  the  rest  some  black  or  brown.  In  fact,  a  portrait 
depicting  a  person  under  conditions  they  are  never  seen  in. 
I,  for  one,  never  see  my  friends,  never  see  anybody,  without 
seeing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  the  place  in  which  I 
meet  them ;  of  course,  to  paint  the  surroundings  and  study 
them  and  work  the  whole  into  a  picture,  involves  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  than  to  rub  the  canvas  full  of  a  certain 
nondescript  colour.  But  if  I  were  to  order  the  portrait  of 
somebody  dear  to  me,  I  should  certainly  like  to  have  that 
person  painted  surrounded  by  accessories  which  awakened 
in  my  memory,  say  a  pleasant  meeting,  or  pleasant  hours." 

Concerning  the  education  of  young  artists,  I  once  heard 
him  say:—"  It  is  my  belief  that  an  Art  student  ought  not  to 
travel ;  when  once  he  has  become  an  artist,  conscious  of  his 
own  aim,  of  his  own  value,  and  of  his  own  wants,  he  will  cer- 
tainly profit  by  seeing  the  works  of  great  masters,  because  he 
will  then  be  able  to  understand  them,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
appropriate  such  things  as  may  appear  useful  to  him. 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  artists  who,  at 
various  times,  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  Paris  or  Brussels, 
and  were  consequently  given  travelling,  scholarships,  have 
stood  among  the  foremost  men  of  their  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  Meissonier,  Jer6me,  Leys,  remained  at  home  until 
they  were  consummate  artists ;  Rembrandt  never  left  Amster- 
dam ;  and  Rubens,  when  travelling  through  Italy,  made  some 
sketches  after  Leonardo  and  others  which  might  well  be 
taken  for  original  Rubenses,  because  Rubens  was  already 
Rubens  when  he  did  them.  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  travelled 
when  they  were  really  Vandyke  and  Velasquez,  but  not  before." 

Of  his  own  pictures,  his  own  mode  of  giving  expression  to 
his  theories,  Alma  Tadema  rarely  speaks.  To  be  living  and 
modern,  for  all  his  archaisms,  may  be  defined  as  the  key-note 
of  his  art.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  works  of 
archseological  painters,  who  exist  by  the  score,  but  who  have 
merely  striven  to  depict  classical  antiquity  by  slavishly  copying 
its  remains.  He  has  the  poetic  instinct,  as  well  as  the  originality 
and  boldness,  to  comprehend  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the 
head,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  him  his  unique  character. 

He  has  often  been  reproached  with  want  of  imagination, 
and  the  reproach  vexes  him.  It  is  founded  on  a  confusion 
between  imagination  in  plastic  combinations  and  poetry. 
Tadema  has  much  imagination,  great  constructive  powers, 
but  he  lacks  a  little  that  form  of  sentiment  which  invests 
the  most  commonplace  action  with  a  human  tenderness  that 
arouses  our  feelings  of  fellowship  with  the  persons  repre- 
sented. At  the  opposite  pole  of  this  stands,  for  example, 
an  artist  like  Frederick  Walker.  With  the  few  exceptions 
I  have  noted,  he  avoids  in  his  pictures  themes  that  deal 
with  passion  or  tenderness.  He  does  not  love  the  deeper  tra- 


gedies and  problems  of  our  vexed  mortal  life,  he  is  a  Hedonist 
and  depicts  life  from  that  stand-point.  This  necessarily  entails 
upon  him  certain  limitations  both  of  vision,  action,  and  com- 
prehension. It  is  perhaps  his  Dutch  origin  that  deprives  him 
of  certain  subtleties  of  feeling.  His  pictures  rarely  rouse  our 
deepest,  highest  emotions.  But  it  is  wrong  to  cavil  at  receiving 
no  more  from  a  man  who  gives  us  so  much  and  gives  it  in  such 
perfection. 

Alma  Tadema,  fortunately  for  himself  and  the  world,  is  not 
led  astray  by  success  ;  he  grows,  if  possible,  yet  more  self- 
exacting,  self-critical,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
"  noblesse  oblige."  That  as  a  colourist  he  is  almost  unrivalled 
is  well  known.  With  keen  scientific  knowledge  regarding  his 
art,  he  combines  exquisite  natural  taste,  and  a  faultless 
manipulation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  handle  his  brush 
and  place  his  strokes,  none  of  which  are  idly  bestowed  or  fail 
to  tell  their  tale.  In  this  matter  of  bestowing  the  most  careful 
finished  workmanship,  he  has  remained  a  Dutchman.  Indeed 
his  precision,  his  patience  in  minutiae,  are  thoroughly  Dutch. 
With  a  nature  as  sunny  and  genial  as  his  art,  there  is  but  one 
thing  he  hates,  and  that  is  perfunctory  work,  and  of  course  he 
hates  it  the  most  cordially  in  his  own  art  where  he  best 
knows  its  evidences.  "  I  love  my  art,"  he  says,  "too  much  to 
like  to  see  people  scamp  it ;  it  makes  me  furious  to  see  half 
work,  and  to  see  the  public  taken  in  by  it  and  unable  to  under- 
stand the  difference." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  man  is  as  estimable 
as  the  painter.  Honoured  by  all,  he  is  loved  by  those  who  have 
the  privilege  to  know  him  well.  Warm-hearted  and  generous, 
younger  artists  never  appeal  to  him  in  vain  for  help  or  advice  ; 
his  hand  is  always  open,  his  time,  his  strength  always  at  the 
service  of  the  genuine  worker,  no  matter  in  what  department. 
Egotism  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  conversation, 
when  he  is  in  the  vein  for  talk,  is  suggestive  and  exhilarating 
in  the  extreme.  He  speaks  with  earnestness  and  ardour,  a 
happy  felicity  of  language,  a  graphic,  altogether  individual 
power  of  expression.  His  talk  is  like  his  work  ;  it  has  a  stamp 
all  its  own ;  even  the  most  commonplace  thing  is  said  by 
Alma  Tadema  in  a  manner  that  is  original.  "All  my  pictures," 
he  once  said  to  me,  "are  the  expression  of  one  idea,  they  deal 
with  different  subjects,  but  one  style  of  thought  is  expressed  in 
them."  It  is  the  same  with  all  else  concerning  him,  this  great 
artist  is  homogeneous  throughout.  In  short  Alma  Tadema  is 
one  of  those  few  remaining  original  figures  which  stand  out  so 
rarely  now,  like  sturdy  rocks  in  the  smooth  sea  of  a  tame  and 
conventional  world.  London  society  knows  well  that  short, 
strongly  built  figure,  with  its  face  of  kindly  strength,  its  frank, 
friendly,  observant  eyes,  its  cheery  voice.  Brimful  of  energy, 
of  ardent  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  he  diffuses 
strength  by  his  mere  presence,  he  lifts  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  into  higher  mental  spheres,  above  the  base  and 
sordid  interests  of  every  day.  He  is  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
that  gift  which,  according  to  Goethe,  is  the  highest  and  happiest 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  mankind,  that  of  personality.  It  is 
this  that  has  made  Alma  Tadema  great ;  he  has  a  personality, 
and  he  dares  to  be  true  to  it  in  these  modern  days  when  all- 
levelling  conventionality  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  "  The 
secret  of  my  success  in  my  art,"  I  have  heard  him  say,  "  is, 
that  I  have  always  been  true  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  have 
worked  according  to  my  own  head  and  have  not  imitated  other 
artists.  To  succeed  in  anything  in  life  one  must  first  of  all  be 
true  to  one's  self,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  this." 
These  words  are  no  idle  boast  in  his  mouth. 
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HIS   HOME   AND   STUDIO. 


E  milieu  expliquel'homme,  1'atclier  commente  1'couvre," 
is  a  luminous  saying,  and  to  no  artist  was  this  per- 
haps more  applicable  than  to  Alma  Tadema.  His  home  and 
studio  were  works  of  Art  from  his  own  hands ;  in  his  home 
bits  of  his  pictures  seemed  to  stand  plastically  before  us  ;  in 
his  surroundings  we  better  understood  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  master.  Tadema's  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  Townshend 
Road,  and  facing  one  of  the  prettiest  tree-shaded  bits  of  the 
Regent's  Park  and  its  picturesque  canal,  was  long  one  of 
the  sights  of  London  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  lift  the 
antique  mask  of  bronze  that  formed  a  knocker  to  the  massive 
oaken  house-door,  over  whose  portals  was  inscribed  the 
friendly  greeting,  Salve.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  those  who 
have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  under  that  hospitable  roof 
to  think  that  its  loveliness,  upraised  with  so  much  care  and 
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thought  and  art,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  now  living  alone  in 
memory.  Last  year  Tadema  quitted  this  beautiful  abode, 
which  had  grown  too  small  for  his  domestic  requirements, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  next  year,  probably,  that  the  great 
artist  can  once  more  be  said  to  dwell  within  a  home  of  his 
creation.  Seeing  that  Townshend  House  with  its  glories  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  seeing,  too,  that  it  has  been  so  often 
described  and  illustrated,  it  seems  too  late  in  the  day  to  give 
once  more  a  detailed  account  of  its  charms,  its  Gothic  library, 
its  gold  drawing-room,  its  panelled  Dutch  room,  its  columned 
second  drawing-room,  with  the  onyx  windows  ;  its  Pompeian 
studio,  with  frescoes  from  the  master's  hand  ;  its  cheerful 
dining-room  opening  on  to  the  garden,  which  ever  in  summer 
presented  a  wealth  of  goppies  and  sunflowers.  To  those  who 


knew  it,  we  repeat,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  never-ending  regret 
that  such  loveliness  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
dure, and  that  what  was  a  dream  of  wonder,  a  very  fairy  land 
in  midst  of  the  hum-drum  of  London  life,  has  once  more  been 
converted  into  a  commonplace  prosaic  London  house.  For 
that  perhaps  was  the  greatest  marvel  of  it  all,  that  this  dwell- 
ing had  not  been  built  for  the  artist ;  that  he  found  it  an 
ordinary  town  residence,  and  that  by  his  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
taste,  he  completely  transformed  and  glorified  it.  The  house 
which  will  now  be  his  dwelling  is  also  situated  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  amid  the  large  old-fashioned  gardens  that 
still  exist  in  portions  of  St.  John's  Wood.  This  house  is 
being  built  almost  from  the  foundations  for  Tadema.  It  was 
an  artist's  home  before,  the  dwelling  of  the  Frenchman 
Tissot ;  but  of  his  bachelor  residence  few  traces  will  remain. 

As  yet  the  outside  and 
inside  of  the  new  house 
are  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  much 
about  either.  The  style 
in  which  it  is  built  is 
of  no  particular  period. 
It  has  been  entirely  de- 
signed by  Alma  Ta- 
dema himself,  with  the 
technical  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Calderon. 
It  was  begun  in  the 
August  of  last  year,  and 
will  probably  not  be  en- 
tirely finished  for  an- 
other twelve  months. 
We  present  to  our  read- 
ers three  drawings  that 
have  been  made  for  this 
article  of  the  exterior  of 
the  house.  One  is  taken 
from  the  greenhouse  in 
the  garden,  and  shows 
the  windows  of  Mrs. 
Tadema's  future  studio 
and  library;  another 
shows  the  front  entrance 
and  large  studio  win- 
dow ;  a  third  is  taken  from  the  street,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Abbey  and  Grove  End  Roads,  and  shows  the  apse  of 
the  studio,  which  will  be  a  great  feature  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  this  room.  It  is  its  creator's  purpose  that 
this  residence  shall  be  essentially  a  worker's  house.  There 
are  to  be  no  superfluous  rooms,  such  as  drawing-rooms  and 
merely  fancy  apartments.  All  there  is,  is  to  be  of  use.  The 
ground  floor  will  contain  the  master's  studio  as  well  as  his 
wife's;  also  an  atrium,  dining-room,  and  library,  besides  a 
larger  and  smaller  hall,  with  the  necessary  vestibules  and 
passages.  A  feature  is  a  vast  dome-roofed  glass  house, 
already  attached  to  the  former  residence,  which,  filled  with 
lofty  palms,  tree-ferns,  creepers,  and  flowering  plants,  makes 
an  ideal  winter  garden.  The  hall,  which  is  to  be  more 
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of  a  sitting-room  than  a  waiting-room,  is  only  separated  from 
tliis  glass  house  by  a  wall  of  glass  sliding  doors.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  most  charming.  The  room  or  hall  itself 
is  to  be  panelled  with  white  panelling,  inlaid  with  the  narrow 
upright  pictures  contributed  by  various  artist-friends,  which 
formerly  decorated  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  studio  in  Townshend 
House,  comprising  paintings  by  Cecil  Van  Haanen,  Alfred 
Parsons,  Clara  Montalba,  John  O'Connor,  Charles  Green, 
E.  F.  Brewtnell,  and  several  others.  The  floor  of  this  apart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  adjoining  passages,  will  be  paved  with 
tiles  made  expressly  in  Naples. 

Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  new  studio  will  be  a  large  room 
with  an  oak-beamed  ceiling,  ornamented  with  antique  cor- 
bels; an  antique  terra-cotta  chimney-piece,  and  antique  oak 
panelling  and  doors.  Four  Dutch  workmen  have  been  had 
over  from  Holland  on  purpose  to  fit  this  splendid  ceiling, 
which  was  designed  by  Alma  Tadema  to  utilise  some  antique 
carvings.  Out  of  this  will  lead  a  smaller  room,  slightly  up- 


raised, in  which  will  stand  an  old  Dutch  bedstead  and  otln-r 
old  Dutch  furniture.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with  old 
stained  glass  of  quaint  design  and  soft  colouring.  The 
library  will  be  a  light  room,  with  a  large  bow  window.  The 
principal  furniture  and  decoration  will  of  course  be  the  book- 
cases. The  dining-room  will  be  panelled  with  the  antique 
panelling  that  formerly  decorated  the  Dutch  room  in  Towns- 
hend House.  A  small  annex  attached  to  this  room  will  lead 
into  the  pretty  garden,  while  at  the  opposite  end  it  will  give 
admission  to  the  atrium,  from  which  it  will  be  separated  by  a 
fine  door  of  mahogany  on  one  side  and  cedar  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  a  remarkable  feature  throughout  the  house  that 
the  woodwork  used  for  doors,  skirtings,  sashes,  cupboards, 
and  so  forth,  is  in  almost  every  case  merely  polished,  and 
not  painted.  Another  feature  will  be  the  large  amount  of 
fine  iron  work,  done  by  Newman,  that  will  decorate  the  house 
in  various  places.  The  atrium,  which  will  lead  into  the 
master's  studio,  will  be  decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style, 
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according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  room  will  dictate,  and  is 
to  contain  a  marble  fountain.  A  staircase  will  lead  from  this 
apartment  into  the  gallery  of  the  studio.  The  studio  itself— 
on  the  floor  of  the  house — will  be  a  very  large  and  lofty  room, 
with  a  high  vaulted  ceiling.  At  one  end  will  be  the  apse, 
whose  exterior  our  illustration  shows.  This  will  be  hung 
with  the  magnificent  red  velvet  embroidery  that  decorated 
the  column-room  in  Townshend  House,  and  which  originally 
embellished  some  Venetian  palace.  Opposite  the  apse  will 
be  the  principal  window,  which  runs  right  up  into  the  roof 
and  fills  the  whole  end  of  the  room.  Two  smaller  openings 
will  contain  windows  of  Mexican  onyx,  which  were  once  a 
glory  of  the  dismantled  earlier  house.  Below  these,  in  a 
slightly  raised  portion  of  the  room,  will  stand  the  famous 
grand  piano  of  oak,  inlaid  with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
tortoiseshell,  designed  by  George  E.  Fox,  and  which  the 
world  in  general  was  able  to  admire  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
hibition of  1885  at  Kensington.  The  ultimate  decorations 


of  the  studio  are  not  yet  decided  upon.  High  up  on  the 
house  side  of  the  studio,  and  approached,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  atrium,  runs  a  gallery  which  will  lead  to  a  charming 
little  room  overlooking  the  glass  house  from  above.  With 
the  exception  of  Miss  Anna  Alma  Tadema's  studio,  the 
other  rooms  of  the  house  will  merely  be  those  demanded 
by  domestic  requirements.  When  finished,  the  house  will 
doubtless  be  no  less  beautiful  than  its  lovely  predecessor, 
but  at  present,  as  we  have  shown,  all  is  in  a  state  of  creation. 

The  only  part  of  the  new  residence  that  is  already  finished 
is  a  small  studio,  built  last  year,  where  Alma  Tadema  has 
been  working  since  he  left  his  former  home  ;  it  stands  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden,  and  forms,  together  with  one  other 
apartment,  a  complete  building  in  itself.  This  studio  is 
small,  but  although  Alma  Tadema  is  building  another  of 
greater  magnitude  attached  to  his  house,  he  will  probably 
make  equal  use  of  both  workrooms. 

A  fireplace  of  white  and  coloured  marble,  surmounted  by 


ALMA  TADEMA. 


an  unusually  sightly  chimney,  in  the  shape  of  a  silvered 
column  with  gilt  capital  and  base,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  lesser  studio  ;  also  a  window  of  onyx  and  transparent 
marble,  brought  from  Townshend  House.  The  walls,  and  a 
low  arch  at  one  end  of  the  room,  are  entirely  white,  but  the 
loftier  and  greater  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  embellished  by 
beams  and  panels  of  polished  woods,  principally  of  pitch- 


pine,  which  is  also  the  material  used  for  the  flooring,  book- 
cases, and  general  woodwork. 

The  studio  is  on  a  higher  level  than  its  companion  apart- 
ment ;  at  the  head  of  a  short  flight  of  steps  a  small  landing 
with  open  balustrades  overlooks  the  lower  room,  the  floor  of 
which  is  tiled  and  the  decoration  simple.  One  wall  is  fitted 
with  doors  ornamented  by  plates  of  metal,  on  which  are 


East  View.    From  a  Drawing  by  J.  Elmsly  Inglis. 


etched,  by  Mr.  Leopold  Lowenstam,  sketches  of  Alma  Tade- 
ma's  'Four  Seasons;'  these  doors  slide  into  the  wall,  and 
leave  a  wide  opening,  which  communicates  directly  with  the 
garden,  making  the  room  perfect  in  summer.  In  the  centre 
of  this  opening  stands  a  stone  column  which  was  brought 
from  Brambletye  House,  in  Sussex,  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  brother  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


The  garden  itself  is  particularly  pretty,  and,  for  a  London 
garden,  large.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  its  former  owner, 
Tissot,  many  of  whose  decorations  have  been  utilised  in  the 
present  disposition  of  the  ground,  more  especially  a  cinque- 
cento  colonnade  and  trellis,  which,  covered  with  creepers, 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  altogether 
striking  spot. 

HELEN  ZIMMERN. 
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and  others.  Imperial  8vo. 
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enriched  with  im  excellent  Map,  and  more  than  a  hundred  graphic  illustra- 
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becoming  a  rival  to  Switzerland  as  a  playground  for  Europe.  The  writi-r's 
description  of  tho  people,  and  of  his  journeyings  among  them,  although  written 
in  a  serious  tone,  possesses  an  interest  for  even  those  who  cannot  hope  to  visit 
the  scenes  portrayed,  but  all  will  desire  the  opportunity  which  tho  writer  has 
held  out  to  their  imagination  in  this  book." — Times. 

Now  Edition,  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt ;  or  25s.  in  morocco. 

SCOTTISH   PICTURES.     Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     By 

Dr.  8.  G.  GREEN.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

"'Scottish  Pictures'  contains  a  large  number  of  admirable  illustrations  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  buildings,  and  these  are  brought  together  by  moans  of  a 
text  which  is  always  brightly  written.  The  volume  will  be  prized  in  Scotland  as 
an  evidence  of  what  Scotland  is,  and  out  of  Scotland  as  affording  knowledge  of 
places  and  of  scenery  of  singular  beauty." — The  Scotsman. 
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CANADIAN  PICTURES.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
With  numerous  fine  Engravings  by  E.  WHYMFER,  from  Sketches  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  LOKNE,  SYDNEY  HALL,  and  others,  forming  a  handsome  volume 
for  the  drawing-room  table.  8s.  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt ;  or  25s.  bound  in 
morocco,  elegant. 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  tho  book  as  a  more  ornament  of  the  drawing- 
room  table.  It  will  undoubtedly  answer  this  purpose,  and  give  a  pleasing 
occupation  to  any  who  may  listlessly  turn  over  its  leaves.  But  to  the  reader 
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formation."— The  Guardian. 
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BOOKS   ON    THE    FINE   ARTS. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    CARICATURISTS 

and  GRAPHIC  HUMORISTS  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
GRAHAM  EVERITT.  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  Reproductions  on 
wood  of  scarce  Caricatures,  Broadsides,  Book  Illustrations,  by  the  CKUIK- 

MIANkS.    KOWLANDSON,    GlLLRAY,    BuNBURY,    THEODOKE    LANE,    CROWQUILL, 

BENNETT,  SAXDBY,  THACKERAY,  DORIS,  SEYMOUR,  "  PHIZ,"  LEECH,  &c.     In 
large  post  4to,  on  antique-laid  paper  (specially  designed  and  made  for  this 
work),   Plates   on   finest  hand-made  paper,    and   bound   in   most   superb 
style,  42s. 
1  A  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  social  life  of  the  century.    The  book  is  very  fully 

and  well  illustrated,  forming,  in  fact,  quite  a  gallery  of  nineteenth  century  caricature." — Truth. 
"  The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Everitt's  handsome  quarto  volume  much  to  entertain  him.    The 

author  has  been  especially  diligent  in  gathering  noteworthy  facts  about  the  Doyles,  father 

and  son,  of  Seymour,  Hablot  Erowne,  Leech  and  Tenniel,  G.  and  R.  Cruikshank,  Gillray, 

and  Eowlandson." — Daily  X&ws. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ART.     By  FRANCIS  C.  TURNER, 

B.A.  Illustrated  by  copies  of  some  o  the  most  famous  Paintings  and 
Sculptures.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 

"  Written  in  a  thoroughly  readable  and  popular  style,  while  the  Illustrations  with  which  it 
abounds  are  excellent."— Bookseller. 

ALPINE  PLANTS.  Painted  from  Nature,  by  J.  SEBOTH. 
With  descriptive  Text  by  A.  W.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  4  vols.,  each  with 
100  Coloured  Plates.  Super-royal  IGmo,  half  Persian,  gilt  top,  each  25s. 
The  whole  series  (4  vols.)  now  complete,  £5. 

TOURIST'S    GUIDE    TO   THE    FLORA   OF   THE 

ALPS.     By  Professor  K.  W.  V.  DALLA-TOKRE.     Translated  and  edited  by 
A.  W.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  elegantly  printed  on  Tery  thin  but  opaque 
paper,  bound  as  a  Morocco  Pocket  Boole,  pocket  size,  5s. 
"Excellent  for  its  purpose,  and  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned."— Athenceum. 

FRENCH  ART  AND  ENGLISH  MORALS.  By 

JOHN  TREVOR.  Crown  8ro,  paper  covers,  6d. 
"  The  spirit  of  the  whole  pamphlet  is  excellent."— Inquirer. 
"  A  well-written  and  not  unneeded  homily." — Literary  World. 

HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL  BOOKS. 

THE    RUSSIAN    STORM-CLOUD:    or,  Russia    in 

Relation  to  her  Neighbouring  States.  By  STEPNIAK.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
12s.  6d. 

"  Stepniak's  obvious  self-restraint  and  moderation,  combined  with  his  avowal  of  revolutionary 

sympathies,  greatly  enhance  tie  value  of  his  political  forecast."— Saturday  Review. 
"The  most  interesting  book  Stepniak  has  yet  put  forth."— St.  James't  gazette 


CAPITAL.      A  translation  of  KARL   MAKX'S    celebrated   work, 
edited  by  F.  ENGELS.     2  vols.  demy  8vo,  15s.  each. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  INDIA.    With  a  Chapter 

on  the  Silver  Question.     By  H.  M.  HYNDMAN.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BASIS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

(1760-1815).  An  Introductory  Study  to  the  General  History  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  ARCHIBALD  WEIR,  M.A.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  los. 

SOCIETY    IN    THE    ELIZABETHAN     AGE.     By 

HUBERT  HALL,  of  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  with  several  Coloured  Plates, 
derived  from  original  drawings  and  documents.  Svo.  [In  a  few  days. 

SIX  CENTURIES   OF  WORK  AND  WAGES.     By 

J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS.     Second  Edition,  in  one  volume.     Svo,  15s. 

I'possTb'feS^^ 

One  of  the  most  important  of  economic  books."—  Westminster  Jteview. 
Is  destined  to  take  its  place  among  standard  books."— Literary  World,. 


DY£E'S     SHAKESPEARE.       The    Complete    Works    of 
William  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE.      In  ton  vols 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  demy  Svo,  9s.  each.     Illustrated 
with  two  Facsimile  Portraits  and  the  Will  of  Shakespeare. 

THE  REV.  ALEXANDER   DYCE'S    EDITION    OF    SHAKESPEARE 
always  the    most  popular  and  scholarly  of    the  Library  Editions   of    the 
Det,  will  now  be  at  the    same   time    tho  cheapest,   handiest,   and  hand- 
sotiisst, 

RELIGtUES   OF  ANCIENT   ENGLISH   POETRY. 

By  THOMAS  PERCY,  D.D      Edited  with  a  General  Introduction,  Prefaces, 

Notes,  Glossary,  &c    by  HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY,  F.S.A.    3  vols.,  handsomely 

ed  on  antique  laid  paper,  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  demy  Svo,  36s. 
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8.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 


FLOEENCE  MAEEYAT'S  NEW  BOOK.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

TOM     TIDDLER'S     GROUND.      Sketches   of    Men    and 

Manners  in  the  United  States. 

"  Seldom  does  one  come  across  a  book  of  travel  so  thoroughly  amusing  from  first  to  last  as 
'  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground." "— St.  James's  Gazelle. 

With  16  Plates,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
EMIGRANT  LIFE  IN"  KANSAS.     By  PERCY  G.  EBBUTT. 

"  Mr.  Ebbutt's  book  may  be  accepted  as  a  guide  at  once  safe  and  entertaining The  ins 

and  outs  of  squalid  life  in  a  half-settled  prairie  are  narrated  just  as  they  occurred.  .  .  while 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  in  nearly  every  instance  deserving  of  consideration  as  graphic 
representations  of  overy-day  incidents  in  Western  life." — Academy. 

This  Day  is  published  a  Second  Edition  (340  pp.,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.)  of 
A     SHORT     HISTORY     OF     PARLIAMENT.      By 

BRITIFFE  C.  SKOTTOWE,  M.A.,  Now  College,  Oxon. 

"  Mr.  Skottowe,  who  has  already  proved  his  capacity  as  a  historian  in  his  vigorous  and  impar- 
tial sketch  of  our  '  Hanoverian  Kings,'  has  now  produced  a  '  Short  History  of  Parliament,' 
which  will  be  found  very  valuable.  His  book  presents  a  great  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation in  a  lucid  fashion,  and  in  a  very  small  compass." — Scotsman. 

Mr.  CHAMBEBLAIN  writes  :— "  Some  account,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the  working  of  our  greatest 
representative  institution  has  been  much  wanted,  and  you  peem  to  me  to  have  fulttlled  your 
task  with  skill  and  success.  I  hope  that  you  may  be  rewarded  by  a  large  circulation." 
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OUT  OF  TUNE.     By  A.  GREEN  ARMYTAOE. 
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THE   QUEEN'S  LAND.     By  COMMANDER  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "Across  Africa,"  &c.,  &c. 

BY  THE  YOUNG  DUTCH  NOVELIST,   MISS  WALLIS. 

1.  ROYAL  FAVOUR.     Second  Edition. 

2.  IN   TROUBLED   TIMES.     Fourth  Edition. 
HISTORY    OF    A    WALKING     STICK    IN    TEN 

NOTCHES.     By  RICHARD  LE  FREE. 
JOBSON'S  ENEMIES.    By  E.  JENKINS. 

THE    BASILISK.       ByH.    P.   STEPHENS   and   WABHAM 
ST.  LEDGER. 

OLD    INIQUITY.     By  PHEBE   ALLEN,   author   of  Gilmory," 

"  Spring  and  Autumn,"  "A  Woodland  Idyll,"  &c. 

KINTAIL   PLACE :  a  Tale  of  Revolution.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Dorothy :  an  Autobiography,"  &c. 
A  NEW  MARGUERITE.    By  "Lao." 

MEREVALE.      By  Mrs.  JOHN  BRADSHAW,  author  of   "  Roger 
North." 

THE  BLISS   OF  REVENGE.     By  T.  E.  JACOB. 
THE   LEAVEN  OF   MALICE.     By  HAMILTON  EVELAC. 
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THE  OTWAY'S  CHILD.     By  HOPE  STANFORD. 
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MlTDDOCK. 

IS  LOVE  A  CRIME  ?    By  Mrs.  JAOOEK. 


Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     4to,  cloth  extra,  git  top,  5s. 

REYNARD,  THE  FOX.  An  Old  Story,  new  told.  With 
KAULHACH'S  famous  Illustrations. 

" ....  An  excellent  edition  of  the  delightful,  humorous,  cynical  old  story.  .  .  Kaulbach's 
drawings  are  masterpieces  ot  skilful  execution,  and  are  full  of  a  quaint  sly  humour  which 
catches  the  meaning  of  the  tale  perfectly."— .S(.  James's  Gazette. 

".  .  .  .  We'venture  .to  think  that  this  book  will  secure  a  very  extensive 'renewal  of  its  old 
popularity.  It  is  printed  in  large  clear  type,  has  a  full-page  illustration  to  every  other  page 
of  press  matter,  or  over  eighty  altogether,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  peacock  bine  The 
story  is  told  m  a  graphic  manner,  and  brings  out  every  point  of  the  masterly  satire." 
—Publishers'  Journal. 

FLOWERS  AND  FLOWER  LORE.  By  the  Rev. 
HILDERIC  FRIEND,  F.L.S.  Third  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Fully  Illustrated 
Cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 
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Important  New  Work  on  Japanese  Pictorial  Art.     Now  Complete. 

The  Pictorial  Arts    of  Japan.     Illustrated  with  Eighty 

Plates,  exivutrd  by  Chromo-lithogriiphy,  Photogravure,  and  Native  En- 
gravings on  Wood  and  Copper,  and  a  large  number  of  Woodcuts,  &c., 
printed  in  tho  body  of  the  Work.  With  general  and  descriptive  text  by 
WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  F.K.C.S.,  late  Medical  Officer  to  H.M.'s  Legation  in 
Japan  ;  Author  of  "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Pictures  in  tho  liritish  Museum."  The  Complete  Work,  in 
Four  Parts,  Now  Heady. 

Artists'  proof  copies,  plates  printed  on  finest  Japanese  paper,  num- 
bered and  signed  by  the  Author £12  12    0 

(Only  a  few  copies  of  this  Edition  now  remain.) 

Ordinary  copies,  printed  on  finest  plate  paper     .......          880 

Important  New  Work  on  Japanese  Ornamental   Art.     Now  Complete. 

The  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan.     Dedicated,  by  special 

permission,  to  His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  or  EDINBURGH,  K.G.,  K.T. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  One  Plates — Seventy  in  Colours  and 
Gold,  and  Thirty-one  in  Monochrome— with  general  and  descriptive  text. 
By  GEOBOE  ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  one  of  the  Authors 
of  the  "  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,"  and  Author  of  several  Works  on  Art. 
Complete  in  Four  Parts,  Now  Keady. 
General  Copies,  printed  on  finest  plate  paper,  only  640  copies 

printed  for  sale  in  England  and  the  Colonies £15  15    0 

In  2  Vols.  handsomely  bound  in  leather,  specially  designed  by 

the  Author 23     2     0 

*»*  The  price  will  ihortly  be  increased  to  £16  16«.  and  £24  3s.  respeetire/i/. 
"  On  its  superb  plates  all  the  resources  of  MM.  Lemercier,  of  Paris,  have  been  lavished,  and 
the  best  qualities  of  the  chromo-lithographic  and  heliogravure  processes  have  been  developed 
in  delineating  the  art  of  the  extreme  East."— The  Athenmrm. 

American  Yachts.     By  Frederick  Cozzens.     Text  by 

J.  D.  JEKBOLD  KELLY,  Lieutenant  U.S.  Navy.     A  Series  of  27  Plates, 
22  by  28  inches,  giving  the  faithful  portraits  of  nearly  every  pleasure  craft 
which  has  contributed  to  make  American  yachU  and  yachtsmen  famous  the 
world  over  ;  and  illustrative  of  the  variant  Phases  of  Yachting  Life. 
Proof  Copy,  Price  Twenty  Guineas  ;  Artist's  Proof  Copy,  Price  Thirty  Guineas. 
%*  No  order  taken  except  for  the  Complete  Work. 

Re-issue  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe  at  a  lower  price. 

Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone •  a  Romance  of  Exmoor. 

It  contains  numerous  full-page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Mr.  F.  AKM- 
STKONO,  Mr.  W.  SMALL,  and  Mr.  BOOT.  In  1  vol.  crown  4to,  cloth  extra, 
628  pages,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

(A  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  original  Edition,  in  handsome  cloth  binding, 
31s,  6d. ;  or  in  parchment  binding,  top  gilt,  uncut  edges,  very  handsome,  35s.) 


Caldecott   (Randolph).— A   Personal   Memoir  of  his 

EARLY  ART  CAUEEIf.  Ry  HENUY  BLAC-KIUKN.  With  Onn  Hundred 
and  Seventy  Illustrations,  nearly  one  hundred  of  which  hitherto  unpub- 
blished.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

The  Memoir  has  been  compiled  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. A  few  copies  only  will  bo  printed,  on  fine  paper,  forming  an  Edition 
tie  luxe  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present,  price  One  Guinea. 

Besides  tho  humorous  sketches  which  appear  on  nearly  every  page  of  this 
Memoir,  tho  volume  contains  numerous  facsimiles  of  Caldecott's  paintings, 
modelling  and  designs  for  decoration  hitherto  unpublished. 

Lamb    (Chas.).— Essays   of   Elia    (Selections   from). 

With  over  One  Hundred  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  0.  MURRAY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wild  Animals  Photographed  and  Described.  Illus- 
trated with  Phototype  Reproductions  of  Photographs  from  Life.  By  J. 
FoETUNfi  NOTT,  Major,  Canadian  Active  Militia.  Super  royal  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  35s. 

Song   (The)    of    the   Three    Children    ("Benedicite 

OMNIA  OPERA").  Illustrations  drawn  by  J.  MACWHIRTER,  A.R.A., 
DAVIDSON  KNOWLES,  W.  H.  J.  Boor,  C.  O.  MVRKAY,  E.  E.  DELL,  CHARLES 
WHYUPER,  E.  GALLAND,  P.  MACNAB,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  R. 
PATERSON.  Square  octavo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Claude  Lorrain.     By  Owen  J.  Dullea.     Illustrated  by 

many  reproductions  of  his  Liber  Teritatii,  with  a  carefully  prepared  list  of 
his  principal  paintings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.,  forming  a  New 
Volume  of  "  The  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Great  Artiits." 

Illustrated  with  about  Four  Hundred  Choice  Wood  Engravings. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  'June  to  November, 

1886.  Containing  Original  Novels,  Stories,  Articles,  Poems,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Harper's  Magazine  Christmas  Number  will  be  pub- 
lished about  November  20th,  price  One  Shilling.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  elaborately  Illustrated  Numbers  yet  issued. 


LONDON:    SAMPSON    LOW.    MARSTON.    SEARLE    &    RTVINGTON.    188.    FLEET    STREET.    E.G. 

Messrs.   MACMILLAN   &   CO.'S   NEW   BOOKS. 


NEW    GIFT 

LORD  TENNYSON'S  WORKS.  Miniature  Edition.  A  new  Edition, 
printed  by  Messrs.  K.  &  E.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.— The  POETICAL  WOKK8.  10  vols.,  in 
a  box,  21s.  The  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  4  vols.,  in  a  box,  10s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

EARLY  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.    Edited  by  CHARLES 

ELIOT  NORTON.    2  vols.,  with  Two  Portrait*,  Crown  8vo,  18s.' 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  RANDOLPH  CALDKCOTT. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS  AND  BRACEBRIDQE  HALL.  By  WASHING- 
TON IRVINO.  With  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  An  Edition  de  Luxe  on  fine 
paper.  Royal  8vo, 21s. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.    From  the  "  Spectator." 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.    Small  4to,  extra  gilt,  6s. 
Jubilee  Edition  of  "THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS." 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Notes  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Edited  by  CBABLES  DICKENS  the  Younger.  In 
2  vols.,  extra  Crown  8vo,  2U.  [SAorlly. 


BOOKS. 

THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON, 
the  TIMES  says  :— "  A  magazine  which  has  no  rival  in  England." 

£bc  JEnolteb  3Uustrate^  flDaoasine,  1880. 

A  Handsome  Volume,  consisting  of  832  closely-printed  pages,  and  containing  nearly 

600  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  8s. 

It  contains  Four  Complete  Novels  :—"  Aunt  Rachel,"  byD.  CHRISTIE  MURBAY.  "My 
Friend  Jim,"  by  W.  E  NOKBIR,  "  A  Garden  of  Memories,"  by  Miss  VKLKY,  and  "TU« 
Unequal  Yoke."  And  also  Complete  Stories  and  Essays  by  GBANT  ALLEN,  the  Author  of 
"  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN,"  RANDOLPH  CALDKCOTT,  WILKIE  COLLIWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  JOSEPH 
HATTOK,  HEXBY  W.  Lucv,  A.  C.SWISBURKE,  Mas.  MOLEBWORTH,  Mas.  OLIPHANT,  and  others, 
besides  numerous  interesting  Miscellaneous  Articles  by  the  First  Authors  of  the  day. 


jink  your  Bookielltr  for  the  Clirutmni  (December)  Xumbtr  of  THE  ESGLISH  ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE.  Price  One  ShMing.  It  contain*  Picture*  by  MISS  CLAHA 
MOST  ALBA,  L.  ALII  A  TADEMA,  B.A.,  GEORGE  I'U  XA  UKIF.S,  HUGH  THOM- 
SO.V,  G.  L.  SEYMOUR,  and  other  Artiitt.  And  Contribution*  by  A.  C.  8WI.\EUSSK, 
GEOBGK  JIKREltlTH,  //.  CHXIHTie  UUKRA  Y,  the  <tuth,-r  of  3IKIIALLAH.  the 
Author  of  BOOTLE'8  EASY,  and  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  kALA,  beside*  Contribution! 
from  other  writer*.  


NEW    NOVELS. 


A  New  Story  by  the  Author  of  "  John 
Inglesant." 
Sir  Percival  :  a  Story  of  the  Past  and 
of  the  Present.  By  J.  HKNBY  SIIORTIIOUSE, 
Author    of    "The   Little    Schoolmaster 
Mark,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Neeera:  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Rome.  By 
Jons  W.  OEAIIAM.  2  vols.,  8vo,  24s. 

A  New  Novel  by  Miss  YONOJ. 
A  Modern  Telemachus.     By  CHAB- 
LOTTI  M.  YONOE.    2  vols.,  Crown  8vo, 
12s. 

By  Huon  CONWAY.    6s.  each. 
A  Family  Affair. 
Living1  or  Dead. 

A  New  Novel  by  MR.  HENRY  JAMES. 
The  Princess  Casamassima. 
By  HKXBY  JAHKS,  Author  of  "  The  Ameri- 
can,"   "  The    Europeans,"  Ac.     3   vols. 
Crown  8vo,  3:s.  fid. 

A  Northern  Lily  :  Fire  Years  of  an 
Unaventful  Life.  By  JOANNA  HARRISON. 
S  vols.,  Crown  Bvo,  31s.  6d. 

A  New  Novel  by  FAYR  MADOC. 
Margaret  Jermine.  BvFAVH  MADOC, 
Author  of   "The    Story   of  Melicent." 
8  vols.,  Crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

By  CHARLOTI  K  M.  YOXOK. 
The  Armourer's  'Prentices. 
The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 
Nuttie's  Father. 

NEW    BOOKS 

MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  STORY  BOOK,  with  Pictures  by  WALTEB  CKAXE. 
Four  Winds  Farm.     By  Mits.  MOLBSWOHTH.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

By  the  SAME  AraiOB. 

In  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  each,  with  Pictures  by  WALTER  CRAKE. 

Two  Little  Waifs.  |  Christmas-Tree  Land.  |  "Us":  an  Old-fashioned  Story. 
In  Globe Svo,  2s.  6d.  each,  with  Pictures  by  WALTER  CRANE. 


"Carrots." 

Kosy. 


Herr  Baby. 
Tell  Me  a  Story. 


The  Cuckoo  Clock. 
Grandmother  Dear. 


By  CHARLOTTE  M.  VONGE.    With  Illustrations. 


The  Little  Duke. 
Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe. 


The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 


The  Tapestry  Room. 
A  Christmas  Child. 
Globe  Svo,  4s.  6d. 


P's  and  Q's. 
Born  of  Golden 
Deeds. 

English   Poets.     Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  MAITHKW  ARNOLD.    Edited  by  T.  H"  WARD,  MA.    4  vols 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  1.   CHAUCER  TO  DONNE.— II.  BEN  JOXBON  TO  DRYDEX.— 
TIT.  ADDISON  TO  BLAKE. — IV.  WORDSWORTH  TO  ROSSBTTI. 

The  Makers  of  Florence  :    Dante,    Giotto,  Savonarola,   and  their   City- 
By  MBS.  OLITHANT.    With  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 


FOR    CHILDREN. 

Madame  Tabby's   Establishment.     By  KAHI.     With  Illustrations.     Crown 

The  Tale  of  Troy.     Done  into  English  by  AUBREY  STEWART,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
The  Moon  Maiden,  and  other  Stories.     By  JESSY  E.  GREENWOOD.    Crown  8vo. 

With  100  Pictures  by  LIXLEY  SAMBODBNE. 

The  Water  Babies :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.     New  Edition,  with 
a  Hundred  New  Pictures  by  LINLEY  SAHBOURKE,  engraved  by  J.  SWAIX.    Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

Two  New  Books  by  LEWIS  CAEBOLL. 
The  Game  of  'Logic.     Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Alice's   Adventures   Under-ground.      Being   a    Facsimile   of   the   Original 
MS.  Book,  afterwards  developed  into  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland."     WUh  27 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo. 

Immediately.    With  upwards  of  100  Pictures  by  WALTEE  CRAKE. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     A  Selection  from  the  Household  Stories.     Translated 
from  the  German  by  U.Y  ri:i  x-K.and  done  into  Pictures  by  WALTER  CRANE.    Crown8vo,6s. 

People's  Editions.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Containing:— 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ;  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America  ; 
Washington  Irvine's  Bracebridge  Hall ;  and  Washing-ton  Irvine's 
Old  Christmas.  In  One  Volume.  Medium  4to,  3s. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,   LONDON. 


THE  ART  ANNUAL  ADVERTISER. 


"GOOD  WORDS, "  1887. 

MAJOR    AND    MINOR 

The  New  Three-Volume  Story. 
By  W.  E.  NOKBIS, 

ATJTHOB  OF    "NO    NEW   THING,"    "MY    FBIEND    JIM,"    ETC. 

Will  begin  in  January  and  bo  continued  throughout  the  year. 


Immediate! if  will  be  Published. 


Winter  in   the   Slant  of  the  Sun. 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Papers. 

By  THE  BISHOP  OF  EOCHESTEE. 

Will  begin  in  an  early  Number. 


OLD    BLAZER'S    HERO 

How  he  was  Made,  Unmade,  and  Eemade. 
By  D.  CHEISTIE  MUBEAY, 

AUTHOR   OP    "RAINBOW    GOLD,"    ETC. 

WiU  begin  in  an  early  Number. 


HER    TWO    MILLIONS. 

The  Story  of  a  Fortune. 

By    WILLIAM    WESTALL. 

AUTHOR  OP    "BED    RYVINGTON,"    "TWO    PINCHES   OF   SNUFF,"    ETC. 

Will  begin  in  January  and  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 


SENTENTI/E  ARTIS-. 

FIRST   PRINCIPLES   OF   ART. 
FOR   PAINTERS   AND   PICTURE   LOVERS. 

HY 

HARRY    QUILTEE,    M.A. 

416  pp.,   Small  Demy  8vo,   gilt  top,  Price  10s.  6d. 


CONTENTS. 

General  Precepts  and  Examples. 
Contemporary  Artists  and  Schools  of  Painting. 
Technical  Hints  for  Students  and  Amateurs. 
Old  Masters  and  Schools  of  Painting. 


This  is  a  book  for  all  plain,  untcsthetic  folk  who  are  fond  of  pictures. 

That  art  is  neither  a  morality  nor  an  accident,  but  a  phase  of  life — 
real  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  its  connection  with  the  natural 
facts  of  the  world  and  the  every-day  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man- 
kind ;  that  a  great  picture  cannot  be  a  lie,  in  meaning  or  in  detail ; 
that  art  is  allied  to  no  creed,  and  yet  "makes  for  righteousness;" 
that  painting  can  neither  be  learnt  nor  expounded  in  an  Abracadabra ; 
that  all  right  judgment  of  pictures  must  depend  upon  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  sensuous  perception ;  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  art  should  not  be  criticised  in  plain  language  and  under- 
stood by  commonsense  people  ;  that  fashion  is  as  injurious  to  art  as 
it  is  to  all  other  true  modes  of  life  ;  these  are  some  of  the  ideas  which 
these  "  Sententiaj  "  will,  I  hope,  succeed  in  demonstrating. 

They  are,  no  doubt,  elementary  truths,  but,  however  simple,  they 
are  not  such  as  are  commonly  taught  or  believed. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  their  value,  they  are  at  least  plainly  sot 
down  in  a  tongue  "  understanded  of  the  people." 

HARRY   QUILTER. 


56,   LUDG-ATE   HILL,   LONDON,   E.G. 


SEELEY  &  CO/S   LIST   OF  ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS   FOR   PRESENTS. 


Imagination   in  Landscape   Painting. 

By  P.  G.  HAMEIITON,  Author  of  "  Etching  and 
Etchers,"  "The  Graphic  Arts,"  "Landscape," 
&c.  With  14  Plates  and  many  Vignettes.  Price  21s. 
*„*  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  (limited  to  75  copies), 
half-morocco,  price  £4  4s. 

Picturesque     Architecture.       Twenty 

Plates  by  ERNEST  GEORGE,  LALAUNE,  LHF.R- 
MITTB,  &c.,  &c.  Imperial  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Price  21s. 

Early  Flemish  Artists;  and  their  Pre- 
decessors on  the  Lower  Rhine.  By  W.  M. 
CONWAY,  Eoscoe  Professor  of  Art,  University 
College,  Liverpool.  With  Twenty-nine  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  cloth. 

Dedicated,  hy  permission,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Windsor.   By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LOFTIE.  With 

Twelve  Plates  and  numerous  Vignettes.  Imperial 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges.     Price  21s. 
%*  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  with  Proof  of  tho 
Plates,  £4  4s. 

Isis  and  Thamesis;  Hours  on  tho  River 

from   Oxford  to   Henley.     By  Professor  A.  J. 
CHURCH.  With  Etchings  and  Vignettes.  Price  16s. 
"j^Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  with  Proof  of  the 
Flutes,  £2  2s. 

Oxford.     Chapters  by  A.  LANG.     With  Ton 

Etchings  hy  H.  Brunet-Debaires,  H.  Toussaint, 
and  E.  Kent  Thomas,  and  several  Vignettes. 
Price  £1  Is. 

"  Told  in  Mr.  Lang's  beat  style,  and  beautifully  illustrated."— 
.Literary  Churchman, 

Cambridge.    By  J.  W.  CLARK,  M.A.  With 

Twelve  Etchings  and  numerous  Vignettes  hy 
A.  Brunet-Dehaines,  and  H.  Toussaint.  Price 
£1  Is. 
"  A  thoroughly  artistic  work.'' — Illustrated  London  Neu-s. 


Landscape.  By  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON, 
Author  of  "  Etching  and  Etchers,"  "The  Gra- 
phic Arts,"  &c.  Columhier  8vo,  with  Fifty 
Illustrations,  Five  Guineas.  Large  Paper 
Copies,  with  Proofs  of  the  Engravings,  Ten 
Guineas. 

"  The  superb  volume  before  us  may  be  said  to  represent, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  illustration,  decoration, 
typography,  and  taste  ia  binding  at  their  best,  employed  on  a 
wortc  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  exclusively." — Athenceum. 

"  Not  the  least  important  feature  in  the  book  is  the  number  of 
most  interesting  engravings  of  various  kinds  freely  interspersed 
among  its  pages,  as  if  there  were  the  leist  chance  of  Mr. 
Hamerton'8  good  writing  not  being  enough  to  cliarm  us."— 
Spectator. 

The  Graphic  Arts  :  A  Treatise  on  the 
Varieties  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Engraving. 
With  Fifty-four  Illustrations. 

"  This  massive  and  authoritative  treatise  on  the  technical  pnrt 
of  almost  every  branch  of  fine  art It  is  the  master- 
piece of  Mr.  Hamerton A  beautiful  work  of  lasting 

value."— Saturday  Review. 

Paris  in  the  Old  and  Present  Times  : 

with  especial  reference  to  Changes  in  its  Archi- 
tecture and  Topography.  By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 
With  Twelve  Etchings  and  numerous  Vignettes. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges.  Price  £1  Is.  Large  Paper 
Copies,  vellum,  £4  4s. 
"Mr.  Hamerton  writes  of  Paris  as  if  he  loved  and  admired 

it There  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  paragraph  iu  the 

volume.    The  illustrations   are    abundant,  all  of   the  best." — 
Saturday  Review. 

Stratford  -  on -Avon,  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare.  By  SIDNEY 
L.  LEE.  "With  Fourteen  Copper-plates  and 
Thirty  Vignettes  by  E.  Hull.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Price  £1  Is.  Large  Paper  Copies,  vellum,  price 
£4  4s. 
"  Containing  good  sketches  of  urban  and  suburban  life  durint; 

the  period.    The  illustrations  are  firmly  drawn,  clear,  and  good. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  excellent." — Athenteum. 
"  Thoroughly  good  iu  every  way."—  Gwirduin. 


An  English  Version  of  the  Eclogues  of 

VIRGIL.  By  tho  iate  SAMUEL  PALMER.  With 
Ilustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourteen  Copper- 
plates. Price  21s. 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the  season."— Saturday 
Review. 

Etchings  in  Belgium.    Thirty  Plates.    By 

ERNEST  GEOUGB.     New  edition,  on  hand-made 
paper.     Imperial  4to.     Price  £1   Is. 
"  A  book  to  be  loved  and  pr^ed  by  all  to  whom  art  is  dear." — 
Standard. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans.    By 

J.  W.    COMYNS   CARR.     Illustrated    with    Five 
Etchings  by  Ernest  George  and  R.  Kent  Thomas, 
and  many  smaller  Illustrations.     Price  18s. 
"  A  bright,  comprehensive  history  of  the  Abbey,  with  beau- 
tiful etchings  and  many  woodcuts."— Alhenaum. 

Edinburgh.     Etchings   from   Drawings  hy 

S.  Bough,  R.S.A.,  and  W.  E.  Lockhart,  R.S.A. 

Vignettes  by  Hector  Chalmers.   Text  by  ROBERT 

Louis  STEPHESSON.     Price  18s. 

"Altogether  a  very  charming  gift-book." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

French   Artists   of  the  Present  Day. 

Twelve  Facsimile   Engravings   after    Pictures. 
With  Notices  of  the  Painters  by  Rene  Menard. 
Large  4to,  £1  Is.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
"A  handsome  and  most  interesting  book." — Times. 

Lancashire.    By  LEO.  H.  GRINDON.   With 

Fourteen  Etchings  and  numerous  Vignettes. 
Price  £1  Is.  Large  Paper  Copies,  with  Proofs 
of  the  Plates,  £3  3s. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  admire  good  artistic  work." 
— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  By 

W.  CHAMBERS  LEI-ROY.    With  Twelve  Etchings 
and  numerous  Vignettes.     Price  •£!   Is. 
"  A  very  charming  volume." — Leeds  Mercury. 


THE  PORTFOLIO,  an  Artistic  Periodical  Edited,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton.     Containing  each  Month  Three  Copper-plates, 

and  many  minor  illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d.     The  Volume  for  1886  ready  December  1.     Price  35s.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  or  42s.  half-morocco, 

"Mr.  Hamerton's  Port/olio  is  a  triumph  of  magnificent  illustrations  and  masterly  editing." — TIMES, 
LONDON  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


TJTE  ART  ANNUAL  ADVERTISER. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO'.S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS, 

NEW    VOLUMES    OF    SYMONDS'     "RENAISSANCE    IN    ITALY." 
Now  Beady.     Two  Vols.  demy  8vo,  328. 

RENAISSANCE    IN    ITALY:    THE   CATHOLIC   REACTION,    in  Two  Parts. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS,  Author  of  "Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,"  "Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  "  Italian  Byways,"  Sec. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  lEDITION  OP  BUCKLAND'S   "LIFE." 
Xow  Ituady.     With  Portrait,  crown  Hvo,   fis. ;    or  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE    LIFE    OF    FRANK    BUCKLAND, 

By  his  Brother-in-Law,  GEOR<JB  C,  BOMPAS,  Editor  of  "Notes  and  Jottings 
from  Animal  Life." 

LIBERALISM    IN    RELIGION ;    and    other    Sermons.      By  W.  PAGE 

KOMKRTB,  M.A.,  Minister  of'S.   Peter's,  Vere  Street,  London;   formerly  Vicar  of  Eye, 

Suffolk  ;  Author  of  "  Law  and  God1,1'  "Keaaonable  Service,"  Ac.    Crown  Svo,  6«. 
A  JOURNAL  KEPT  BY  DICK  DOYLE  In  the  Year  1840.     Illustrated 

by  several  hundred  Sketches  by  the  Author.     With  an  Introduction  by  J.  HUNGKBFOBD 

POLLEN,  and  a  Portrait.    Second  Edition.    Demy  4to,  21s. 

*•*  The  Journal  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  is  printed  on  fine  paptr.    It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  and  forma  a  wry  elegant  gift-book' 

ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  CHINA.     By  Major  HENRY  KXOLLYS,  Royal  Artillery, 

Author  of  "  From  Sedan  to  Saarbnick,"  Editor  of  "  Incidents  in  the  Sepoy  War,"  "  Incidents 

in  the  China  War,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
WITH  HICKS  PASHA  IN  THE  SOUDAN.     By  Colonel  the  Hon.  J. 

COLBORNK,  Specitil  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  A'eu>«.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Hvo,  with 

Portrait  Group  of  Hicks  Pasha  and  Staff,  6s. 
HAYTI;  or,  The  Black  Republic.     By  Sir  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN,  K.C.M.G., 

formerly  Her  Majesty's  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  in  Hayti,  now  Her  Majesty's 

Special  Envoy  to  Mexico.    Large  orown  Svo,  with  Map,  7s.  fid. 
A   DICTIONARY   OF    NATIONAL    BIOGRAPHY.      Edited  by   LESLIE 

STEPHEN.    Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  (Abbndie — Cantwell).    Boyal  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth ; 

or  in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  18s. 

•«•  Vol.  IX.  will  be  published  on  January  1st,  1887,  and  the  subsequent  volumes  at  interval!  of 
three  months. 
WALKS  IN  FLORENCE.    By  SUSAN  and  JOANNA  HORNER.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    New  Edition,  with  additional  matter.    2  vols.  crown  Svo,  2ls. 
GOD  AND  THE  BIBLE;  a  Sequel  to    "Literature  and  Dogma."     By 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    Popular  Edition,  with  n  Preface.    Cn>wn  Svo,  2*.  6d. 
LITERATURE  AND  DOGMA :  An  Essay  towards  a  better  Apprehen- 
sion of  the  Bible.    By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    Popular  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface.    Crown 

8vo,2s.  6d. 
THE    MATTHEW    ARNOLD    BIRTHDAY    BOOK.      Arranged   by  his 

Daughter,  ELEANOR  ARNOLD.     Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with 

Photograph.     Small  4lo,  IDs.  8d. 
MEMORIES  OF  OLD  FRIENDS.     Being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  and 

Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added 

Fourteen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published.    Edited  by  HORACK  N. 

PYM.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  It.  6d. 

CITIES  OF  EGYPT.     By  REGINALD  STUART  POOLS.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
A    SELECTION     FROM     THE     POETICAL    WORKS    OF     ROBERT 

BROWNING.    First  Series,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  crown  8vo  3s.  6d. 
A  SELECTION   FROM    THE  POETRY  OF   ELIZABETH   BARRETT 

BROWNING.    First  Series,  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
AURORA   LEIGH.     By  ELIZABETH  BARRBTT  BROWNINO.     With  Portrait. 

Twentieth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  Cd, ;  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME;  or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History, 
Kural  Life,  and  Poaching.  With  41  Illustrations,  especixlly  drawn  for  the  Work  by  CHARLES 
WIIYMPKH.  Illustrated  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  <*d. 

THE  STORY  OF  GOETHE'S  LIFE.  By  GEOROB  HENRY  LEWES.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s,  6d. ;  or  tree  calf,  12a.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GOETHE.  By  GEOROE  HENRY  LEWES.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  according  to  the  latest  documents.  With  PortrHit.  8vo,  16s. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G.  GZRVIXUS,  Professor 
lit  Heidelberg.  Translated,  under  the  Author's  Superintendence,  by  F.  E,  Bunnett.  With  a 
Preface  by  F.  J.  Fnrnivall,  Esq.  Svo,  14s. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.  By  Sir  JAMES  FITZJAMES 
Sn:i'i!KN,K.C.S.I.  Second  Edition.  With  a  New  Preface.  Demy  8vp,  14s. 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE  :  containing  a  Familiar  Description  of  Diseases, 
their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Symptoms,  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Treatment, the  Properties 
and  Uses  of  Kemedies,  &c.,  and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  Sick  Room.  Expressly 
adapted  for  Family  Use.  By  JOHN  QAKDNEK,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged, with  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  12s,  6d. 

WORKS"  BY~AUGUSTUS    J.    O.    HARE. 

STUDIES    IN    RUSSIA.      Crown    Svo.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 

KM.  M. 
SKETCHES  IN  HOLLAND  AND  SCANDINAVIA.     Crown  8vo.     With 

Illustrations,    fis. 
CITIES    OF    SOUTHERN    ITALY    AND    SICILY.     Crown  8vo.     With 

Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 
WALKS    IN    ROME.     Eleventh    Edition,  2  vols.   crown    8vo,  with  Map. 

18i. 
WALKS  IN  LONDON.     Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.  crown  8vo.   With  numerous 

Illnstnitiims,  21s. 
WANDERINGS  IN  SPAIN.  Fourth  Edition.  Orown  8vo.  With  Illustrations. 

7s.  8d. 
MEMORIALS    OF    A    QUIET  LIFE.     3  vols.  crown  8 vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

21s.    Vol.  III.,  with  numerous  Photographs.   10s.  6d. 
DAYS  NEAR  ROME.     Third  Edition.     2  vols.  crown  8vo.     With  Ulustra- 

CITIES  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY.     2  vols.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations. 

211. 
CITIES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY.     2  vols.  crown  8vo.    With  Illustrations. 

21s. 
THE    LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF    FRANCES    BARONESS    BUNSEN. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.    With  Portraits.    21s. 
FLORENCE.     Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
VENICE.     Fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPEE  EDITION  OP  BUCKLAND'S  "NOTES  AND  JOTTINGS." 

Now  Ready.    With  Illustrations,  <  PJWII  Svo,  ~>s. ;  or  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

NOTES   AND  JOTTINGS   FROM    ANIMAL   LIFE, 

By  the  lato  FRANK  ULCKI.AXD. 


RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY.     By  JOHN  AUDINOTON  SYMONDS. 
Age  of  the  Despots.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  16g. 
The  Revival  of  Learning.     Second  Edition.     Dumy  Svo,  IGs. 
The  Fine  Arts.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  16g. 
Italian  Literature.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  32s. 

SHAKSPERE'S      PREDECESSORS    IN     THE    ENGLISH     DRAMA. 

!iy  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS.    Demy  8vo,  16s. 
A  FALLEN  IDOL.     By  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Giant's 

Kobe,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN,  DON  QUIXOTE  OF  LA  MANCHA. 

By  MIGUEL  OE  CERVANTKS  SAAVI  DKA.    A  Translation,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

JOHN  URMSBY,  Translator  of  "  The  Poem  of  the  Cid."    Complete  in  4  vols.    Svo,  £3  10s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  BO&WORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School,  Author  of 
*' Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  "Carthage  and  the  Carthagenians,"  &c.  New,  Be. 
vised,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  being  the  Sixth  Edition.  3  vols.  Large  Crown  Svo.  With  two 
Portraits  and  two  Maps.  21s. 

LIFE  OF  HENRY  FAWCETT.  By  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Author  of  "A 
History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "Hours  in  a  Library,"  ice.  With 
Two  Steel  Portraits.  Large  crown  8v<>,  12s.  6d. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  By  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  First  and  Second  Series. 
Crown  Svo,  9s.  each. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    THOUGHT    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.    Second  Edition.    By  LESLIE  STEPHKN.    2  vols.  demy  Svo,  28s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ETHICS :  An  Essay  upon  Ethical  Theory,  as 
Modified  by  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.  By  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  Demy  8vu,  16s. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  HENRY  GREVILLE.  Edited  hy 
the  VISCOUNTESS  ENFIELD.  First  Series,  Svo,  Its. ;  Second  Series,  with  a  Portrait,  8vo,  14s  . 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Designed  by  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  BEATRICE. 
Printed  in  Colours  on  hand-made  paper,  and  Illustrated  by  Fifteen  Full-page  Water-colour 
Drawings,  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of  Chromo-lithography.  Second  Kdition .  4to,  42s. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Captivity.  Epitomised  from  "The 
Menr  Oasis."  By  EDMUND  O'DoNovAN,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  ITewi.  With  a 
Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE,  EMILY,  AND  ANNE 
BRONTE.  Library  Edition,  in  7  vols.,  each  containing  five  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo. 
5s.  each. 

•»*  Also  the  Popular  Edition  in  7  vols.    Fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

MRS.  GASKELL'S  WORKS.  Uniform  Edition,  in  7  vols.,  each  containing 
four  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  each,  bound  in  cloth . 

',*  Also  the  Popular  Edition,  in  7  vols.    Fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  WORKS.     "  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

SIR 'ARTHUR  HELPS'  WORKS.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  or  6  volg. 
small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.  Uniform  Edition  of  Miss  Thackeray's 
Works.  Each  volume  illustrated  with  a  Vignette  title  page.  10  vols.  large  crown  Svo, 
6a.  each. 

ROMOLA.  By  GEOROE  ELIOT.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo.  The  number  of  copies  printed  is 
limited  to  1,000,  each  copy  being  numbered.  The  Work  can  only  be  obtained  through  Book- 
sellers, who  will  furnish  information  respecting  the  Terms,'. &c. 

WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING.  In  10  volsl  Royal  Svo.  Edited,  with 
a  Biographical  Essay,  by  LESLIK  STEPHEN,  and  illustrated  by  William  Small.  The  First 
colume  also  contains  Hogarth's  Portrait  of  Henry  Fielding.  The  Edition  is  limited  to  1,000 
copies  for  sale  in  Europe,  and  250  copies  for  sale  In'the  United  States  of  America.  The  Work 
can  be  obtained  only  through  Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  respecting  Terms,  *c. 

W.    M.    THACKERAY'S    WORKS. 

THE  EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Complete  in  26  vols.  imperial  Svo,  containing 
248  Steel  Engravings,  1,620  Wood  Engravings,  and  88  Coloured  Illustrations.  The  steel  and 
wood  engravings  are  all  printed  on  real  China  paper,  and  mounted.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  is  limited  to  1.000,  each  copy  being  numbered.  The  work  can  be  obtained  only  from 
Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  regarding  terms.  fcc. 

THE  STANDARD  EDITION.  This  Edition  contains  some  of  Mr. 
THACKERAY'S  writings  not  before  collected,  with  many  additional  Illustrations.  It  has  been 
printed  from  new  type,  on  fine  paper;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  it  is 
the  largest  and  handsomest  edition  that  has  been  published.  In  26  vols.,  Urge  STO,  10s.  Ad.'each. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  RICHARD 
DOYLE  and  FREDERICK  WALKER.  24  vols.  large  crown  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
£9  ;  or  half  Russia,  marbled  edges,  £13  13s.  The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  "cloth' 
7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION.  Complete  in  13  vols.  crown  Svo.  With 
Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  5s.  each.  This  Edition  may  be  had  in  sets  of  13  vols.  hand, 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £3  5s. ;  also  bound  in  half  morocco,  £5  10s. 

CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  In  26  vols.  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
each.  Containing  nearly  all  the  small  Woodcut^ninstrations  of  the  former  editions,  and 
many  new  Illustrations  by  eminent  artists.  This  Edition  contains  altogether  1,773  Illustra- 
tions. Set  in  cloth,  £4  11s. ;  or  in  half  morocco,  £8  St. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION.  In  process  of  issue  in  monthly  vols.  Price 
\».  6d.  per  volume  in  half-cloth,  cut  or  uncut  edges :  or  Is.  in  paper  covers. 

*»•  A  List  of  the  Volume*  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  FORWARD  POST  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION,  A  CATALOGUE  OF 
THEIR    PUBLICATIONS,    CONTAINING  LISTS   OF   WORKS  BY  W.  M.    THACKERAY,   ROBERT  BROWNING,   Mrs 
BROWNING,  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS,   MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE,  LESLIE  STEPHEN 
Miss  THACKERAY,  Sir  A.  HELPS,  G.  H.  LEWES,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MOLLY  BAWN,"  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN 
HERRING,"  W.  E.  NORRI8,  HAMILTON  AIDE,  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS,  WILKIE  COLLINS,  HOLME  LEE,  Mrs.  GASKELL 
THE  BRONTE  SISTERS,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME,"  AND  OTHER  EMINENT  WRITERS 
AND  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT.  

LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDEE,  &  CO.,  15,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE  ART  ANNUAL  ADVERTISER. 


JAMES  NISBET&  CO.'S  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

SUITABLE    FOR,    PRESENTATION,     &c. 


The  Fern  Paradise.  By  FRANCIS  GEOROE  HEATH. 
Illustrated  by  Fern  Plates  and  other  Engravings.  7s.  Gd. 

Our  Woodland  Trees.  By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
7s.  6d. 

Trees  and  Terns.  By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  2s.  6d. 

Forest  Scenery.  By  FRANCIS  GEORGB  HEATH. 
With  numerous  beautiful  Wood  Engravings.  Is.  6d. 

Sylvan  Spring.    By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH.   With 

Coloured  Illustrations  and  Wood  Engravings.    7s.  6d. 
"  Fascinating  Books."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Quarles'  Emblems.    With  entirely  New  Illustrations, 
drawn  by  CiiiKLKS  BEXSITT,  and  Allegorical  Borders,  &c., 
by  W.  HAHBT  ROGEHS.    Crown  4to,  7s.  6d. 
"Each  artist  has  done  his  task  well-the  borders,  -which  are 

Mr.  Rogers'  share,  are  in  almost  all  cases  exquisitely  fine  and 

fanciful,  and  admirably  drawn." — Athena-vm. 

Tne    Poetical   Works   of  George   Herbert.     Illus- 
trated by  BIHKKT  FOSTER,  J.  R.  CLAYTON,  and  NOEIJ  HUM- 
PHREYS.   Small  4to,  7s.  6d. 
"The  glens  and  tangles  and  underwoods  are  exquisite  in 

test*  and  composition.    This  volume  will  be  the  chief  favourite 

in  many  homes." — Athenteum. 

The  Task :  A  Poem.     By  WILLIAM  COIVPER.     Illus- 
trated by  BIEKET  FOSTER.    Crown  4to,  7s.  6d. 
"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  gift-books  that  has  ever  appeared 

in  any  season."— Quarterly  Review, 


Life    Songs.     With  Illuminations   and   Illustrations 
in  rich  colours.    By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  WATKRFOUD  and 
the  Corarass  OP  TANXKKVILLK.    Eoyal  4to,  42s. 
"  The  illuminations  are  truly  beautiful.    The  illustrations  are 
no  less  excellent.    The  book  is  a  remarkable  production." — 
Academy. 

The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job.  Illustrated  with 
Fifty  Engravings,  after  Drawings  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT. 
With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Poetical  Parallels,  Various 
Readings,  Notes,  &c.  Small  4to,  7s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress :  From  this  World  to  that 

which  is  tn  come.  By  JOHN'  BDXYAX.  Illustrated  with 
Forty  Drawings,  on  wood,  by  Sir  JOHN-  GILBBUT,  engraved 
by  W.  II.  WHYMPER.  Crown  4to,  3s.  6d. 

The  Empire  of  the  Hittites.  By  WILLIAM  WRIGHT, 
D.I).  With  Decipherment  of  Hitt'ite  Inscriptions  by  Pro- 
fessor SAYCE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised, 
with  Additions  and  27  Plates.  Royal  8vo,  ITs.  6d. 

Life  Echoes.    By  FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL.    With 

Twelve  Illustrations  of  Alpine  Scenery.    Small  4to,  12s. 

Swiss  Letters  and  Alpine  Poems.  By  FRANCES 
RIDLEY  HAVERGAL.  With  Twelve  Chromo-Litiographs  of 
Alpine  Scenery  and  Flowers.  Small  4to,  12s. 

Life  Chorda.  Being  Miss  F.  R.  HAVEHGAL'S  Earlier 
and  Later  Poems.  With  Twelve  Chromo-Lithographs  of 
Alpine  Scenery,  in  one  of  which  is  introduced  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age.  Small  4to,  12s. 


life  Mosaic.  By  FRANCES  RIDLEY  HATERGAL.  Be- 
ing "  The  Ministry  of  Song  "  and  "  Under  the  Surface  "  in 
one  volume.  With  Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations  of  Alpine 
Flowers  and  Swiss  Mountain  and  Lake  Scenery.  Small 
4to,  12s. 

Treasure  Trove.  A  Selection  from  some  Unpublished 
Writings  of  FRASCES  RIDLEY  HAVEEOAL.  With  Coloured 
Borders.  tt2mo,  Is. 

Ivy  leaves:  Being  Thoughts  for  a  Month,  from  Miss 
HAVERQAL'S  Poems.  With  elegant  Coloured  Borders. 
16mo,  Is. 

Miss  Havergal's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding some  pieces  never  before  published.  Two  vola. 
crown  Svo,  12s. 

"A  book  replete  with  beauty." — Record. 

Memorials  of  the  late  Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

By  her  Sister,  MARIA  V.  G.  HAVKROAL.    With  Portrait  and 
other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Miscellaneous  letters  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

Hitherto  Unpublished.     Edited  by  her  Sister,  MARIA  V.  G. 
HAVERGAL.    Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

•Wild  Flowers  of  the  Holy  land.  Fifty-four  Plates, 
printed  ;in  Colours.  Drawn  and  painted  after  Nature  by 
HAXXAH  ZELLKR,  Nazareth.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Eev. 
H.  B.  TRISTRAM,  Canon  of  Durham,  and  an  Introduction 
by  EDWAHD  ATKINSOX,  Esq.,  F.L.8,,F.Z.S.  Second  Edition. 
4to,  21s. 


HE  A.  DIE  IRS. 


Bed  Rooney ;  or,  The  Last  of  the  Crew.     By  R.  M. 

BAI.LASJTYSE,  Author  of  "The  Eover  of  the  Andes,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Prairie  Chief.    A  Tale.     By  R.  M.  BALLANTYNB. 

With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d. 
The  Lively  Poll.     A  Tale  of  the  North  Sea.     By 

B.  M.  BALLANTYNE.    With  Illustrations.    IGmo,  Is. 

"The  fathers,  mothers,  gnardians,  uncles,  and  aunts  who  wish 
to  find  an  acceptable  birthday  present  for  a  healthy-minded  boy 
of  normal  tastes  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  if  they  buy  a  hook 
with  Mr.  Ballantyue's  name  on  the  title-page." — Academy. 

Hidden  Homes  ;   or,  The  Children's  Discoveries. 

By  M.  A.  PAOI.L  KIPLEY,  Author  of  "Tim's  Troubles,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

Golden  Links  in  a  Life-Chain.     By  EVA  TRAVERS 
EvERBn  POOLE.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


A  Tale   of   Oughts   and   Crosses.      By  "  DARLEY 

DALE,"  Author  of  "Cissy's  Troubles,"  "Spoilt  Guy,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  3s.  6d. 

See  for  Yourself.  By  GRACE  STEBHING,  Author  of 
"  That  Aggravating  School  Girl,"  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  Is. 

The   Roses   of  Ringwood.     A   Story  for   Children. 

Cassandra's  Casket," 
"rown  Svo,  6s. 

The  life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  Very  Young 

Children  j  Or,  Little  Snnny's  Sweet  Stories  of  Old.    By 

EMMA  MARSHALL.  With  12  Engravings.  Medium  4to,  Is.  Gd. 

"  No  matter  on  what  lines  the  gifted  writer  builds  and  fashions 

her  work,  the  'story'  is  sure  to  be  readable  and  profitable. 

Readers  who  value  culture  and  refinement,  but,  above  all,  seek 

for  truth  and  unction,  will  recommend  Mrs.  Marshall's  tales, 


By  EMMA  MARSHALL,  Author    of    "  Cassand 
"  Silver  Chimes,"  &c.    With  Illustrations.    C 


Five   Thousand   Pounds.        By    AGNES    GIBERNE. 

With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  2s, 

Tales  that  bear  Miss  Giberne's  name  are  '  the  best  of  the 
best.'  No  writer  excels  her  in  this  department  of  literature."— 
Fireside  Xews. 

Enid's  Silver  Bond.  By  AGNES  GIIIERNE,  Author  of 
"  St.  Austin's  Lodge,"  "  Beryl  and  Pearl,"  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  5s. 

"  Oran."  By  E.  A.  B.  D.,  Author  of  "  Us  Three." 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  (3d. 

High  and  lowly.  A  Story  of  Hearts  and  Homes, 
By  ELLEN  LOUISA  DAVIS,  Author  of  "A  Boy's  Will,"  &Q. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

The  Queen  of  the  Family.     By  Mrs.  HoHNiimooK, 
Author  of   "  Through   Shadow  and    Sunshine,"    "  Life's 
Illustratio 


Music,"  &c.    With  ] 


tions.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 


.._.     .  __        I  especially  for  young  ladies."—  Churchman, 

V  A  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Presents  and  Prizes,  comprising  Complete  Lists  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  BAM.ANTR.-K,  Mrs.  MARSHALL,  Miss  GIBEUNE,  and  other  well-known  and  popular 

writers,  published  by  JAMES  NISDET  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  POST  KHKE  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

LONDON  :  JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.,  21,  BBRNEKS  STREET. 

WARD,   LOCK  AND   CO.'S  NEW  AND   STANDARD    WORKS. 


The  Best  Cookery  Book  in  the  World. 

Improved  and  enlarged  edition.      413th  thousand.     Strongly  bound,   7s.  6d. ; 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  Gd. ;  half-calf  or  half-morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising  1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000 
Engraving-s,  and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates.  With  Quantities, 
Time,  Costs  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving,  Management  of  Children, 
Arrangement  and  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  Duties  of  Servants,  the  Doctor, 
Legal  Memoranda,  and  250  Bills  of  Fare. 
\*  As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  period  of  the  year, 

Mrs.  Jieeton's  "  Household  Management "  is  entitled  to  the  very  lint  place.    In  half-calf  binding, 

price  half-a-guinea,  the  book  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 

The  TIMES  snyn:—"  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES  is  the  moat 
Universal  Jiook  of  Keference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  ire  kttotr  of  in  the 
English  tanfluaffe." 

Medium  Svo,  cloth  18s. ;  half -calf,  24s. ;  full  or  tree  calf,  31s.  6d. 
HAYDN  S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  Eighteenth  Edition, 
Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Eevised  throughout,  and  BROUGHT  DOWN 
TO  THE  SUMMER  OF  1885.  By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Containing  1,000  pages,  12,000  Distinct 
Articles,  and  120,000  Dates  and  Facts. 

The  Cheapest  Encyclopaedia  ever  Published. 

In  four  vols.  royal  Svo,  cloth  or  half-roan,  42s.  ;  half-culf  or  half-russia,  63s. 
BEETON'S    ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  UNI- 
VERSAL  INFORMATION.      Entirely  .New  and  Revised  Edition,  Re- 
written throughout,  and  containing  some  Thousands  of  Additional  Articles. 
Comprising  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Bible  Knowledge,  Art,  Science, 
Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Literature,  and  containing  about  4,000  Pages, 
50,000  Articles,  and  2,000  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps. 
"  We  know  of  no  book  which  in  euch  small  compass  gives  so  much  information." — Scotsman. 

Just  ready.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of 

AMATEUR  WORK  ILLUSTRATED.  A  Manual  of  Con- 
structive and  Decorative  Art,  and  Manual  Labour.  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "Every  Man  His  Own  Mechanic." 

In  this  work  is  given  Instruction— Practical,  Technical,  and  Theoretical— in  various  Arts  and 
Simple  Manufactures  and  Processes  that  come  witliin  the  compass  of  the  powers  and  ability  of  the 
Amateur,  for  whose  requirements  the  book  is  specially  produced.  It  is  at  all  limes  soueht  to  show 
how  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  results  with  th*  least  possible  expenditure.  With  Folding 
Supplements,  containing  Designs,  Sketches,  and  Working  Drawings,  and  about  1,000  Wood 
Engravings  in  the  Text. 


The  Best  Work  for  Self-Educators. 

In  three  vols.  Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  each  7s.  6d.;  half-calf  or  half-morocco, 

12s.  each. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSTRUCTOR;  or,  Self-Culture  for  All. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Learning  and  Self-Education,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  Students,  and  forming  a  perfect  system  of  intellectual 
culture.     With  about  2,000  Engravings.     Complete  in  Three  Volumes. 
The  subjects  treated  of  by  the  UNIVERSAL  INSTRUCTOR  include  :— Algebra—  Anatomy— 
Architecture — Arithmetic — Astronomy—Book-keepinc — Botany— Chemistry— Commerce — Drawing 
— Klectricity — Elocution  —  English  Grammar —  English  Literature  —  Kthnology —  French — (ieo- 
graphy — Geology— Geometry — German — Greek—  Health— Heat —  History — Hydrostatics— Indian 
— Land  Surveying — Latin — Light — Logic — Machinery —  Magnetism —  Mathematics — Mechanics — 
Mensuration — Meieorology —  Mineralogy — Music — Natural  History —  Navigation — Penmanship — 
Physiology— Political  Economy— Short lumd— Singing— Sound— Spanish— Zoology. 
Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

Second  Edition  just  ready. 

Imperial  IGmo,  parchment,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  5s 
A    MANUAL    OF     CHEIROSOFHY.       Being    a    Complete 

Practical  Handbook  of  the  Twin  Sciences  of  Cheirognomy  and  Cheiromancy, 
by  means  whereof  the  [Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  may  be  read  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Hands.  Preceded  by  an  Introductory  Argument 
upon  Cheirosophy  and  its  claims  to  rank  aa  a  Physical  Science.  By 
EDWAKD  HERON-ALLEN,  Author  of  "Codex  Chiromentiaj, "  &c.  With 
Full-page  and  other  Engravings  by  ROSAMOND  B.  HORSI.EY. 

Just  Ready,  Uniform  with  the  Above. 

Imp.  16mo,  attractively  bound  in  parchment,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  7s.  Gil. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  HAND  ;  or,  The  Art  of  Recog- 
nising the  tendencies  of  the  Human  Mind  by  the  Observation  of  the 
Formations  of  the  Hands.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Capitaine 
C.  S.  D'AHPENTIGNY,  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Appendices,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Text,  by  EDWAKD  HERON- ALLEN,  Author  of  "A 
Manual  of  Cheirosophy,"  &c.  With  Original  Plates  and  Explanatory 
Diagrams  by  ROSAMOND  BRDNEL  HORSLEY. 

A  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition,  entirely  Remodelled 
and  Thoroughly  Revised. 

Royal  Svo,  very  handsomely  hound,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  10s.  Gd. 
BEETON'S    GARDEN    MANAGEMENT :    a  Compendium 

of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  and  a  Complete  Guide  to 
Gardening  in  all  its  Branches ;  Proceeding  from  the  Formation  and  Furnish- 
ing of  the  Garden  itself  to  its  Culture  Year  by  Year,  and  its  Constant 
Maintenance  in  Order,  Beauty,  and  Efficiency.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  600  Engraving's. 

"  The  work  is  exceedingly  comprehensive  ;  its  2,652  paragraphs,  each  with  its  distinctive  head- 
ing, appear  to  leave  no  detail  of  the  subject  without  adequate  treatment."—  The  Daily  Telegraph. 


Complete  Catalogue,  comprising  about  3,000  different  Volumes,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

LONDON:     WAED,  LOCK  AND  CO.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.G.,  AND  AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS  AND   RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


THE  ART  ANNUAL  ADVERTISER. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS'  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 


A    Biographical    and    Critical    Dictionary   of   Painters   and 

Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms  and  Marks.  By  MICHAEL 
BRYAN.  Imp.  8vo.  Now  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  B.  E. 
GBAVES,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  WALTER  AUMSTHONO.  Vol.  I.  (A — K). 
Imp.  8vo,  buckram,  £1  lls.  6d. ;  or  in  6  parts,  5s.  each. 

[Part  VII.  immediately. 

A  Dictionary  of   Artists  of  the  English   School :    Painters, 

Srulptors,  Architects,  Kngr.ivers,  and  Oniiimentists.  With  Notices  of  their 
Lives  and  Works.  By  SAMUEL  KEDOUAVE,  It.A.  liurisod  edition,  demy 
8vo,  16s. 

Italian  Masters  in  German   Galleries :  a  Critical  Essay  on 

the  Italian  Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.    By  GIOVANNI  MOHELLI. 

Translated  from  the  Gorman  by  L.  M.  KICUTKU.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 
"  In  a  word,  Signor  Mnrelli  has  created  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  art  scholarship,  and, 
bo{h  hy  precept  and  example,  has  given  a  remarkable  impulse  to  sound  knowledge  and  indepen- 
dent opinion." — Academy. 

Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art.     Being  an  Introduction  to  a 

Practical  and  Comprehensive  Scheme.     By  F.  W.  MOODY,   Instructor  in 

Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.    With  Diagrams  to  illustrate 

Composition  and  other  matters,     4th  edition,  demy  8vo,  sewed,  4s.  6d. 

"  There  are  few  books  that  we  can  more  thoroughly  recommend  to  every  student  and  thinker 

on  art  than  these  lectures." — Art  Journal. 

Flaxman's    Classical   Compositions.      Reprinted  in  a  Cheap 

Form  for  the  Use  of  Art  Students.     Oblong  demy  8vo,  in  paper  wrapper. 
THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.    89  Designs,  2s.  6d. 
THE  OIJY.SHEY  OF  HOMER.    34  Designs,  2s.  6d. 
THE  T11AUEUIE8  OF  AESCHYLUS.    36  Designs,  2s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS  AND  THEOGONY  OF  HESIOD.    37  Designs,  2s.  6d. 
SELECT  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  DANTE'S  DIVINE  DRAMA.    37  Designs,  2s.  6d. 
The  first  Four  complete  in  1  vol.  12s. 

The    History  of  Hampton   Court   Palace  in  Tudor  Times. 

Illustrated  with  130  Autotypes,  Etchings,  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
By  ERNEST  LAW,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  vol.  4to,  £1  5s. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  one  comes  across  so  satisfactory  a  combination  of  research  and  recital  as 
this  volume  presents." — Academy. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  expect  archaeological  work  of  a  high  order  nowadays,  and  ;Mr.  Law's 
interesting  and  attractive  volume  fulfils  this  expectation." — JiuiUlcr. 

44  A  most  valuable  and  interesting  work." — Graphic. 

"  Not  only  the  reader  of  history,  but  the  antiquary,  the  architect,  and  the  artist  will  gather 
much  that  is  useful  and  interesting  from  the  book." —  Queen. 

44  Mr.  Law  has  attained  considerable  success  in  writing  a  complete  historical  and  topogra- 
phical account  of  Hampton  Court."— St.  James't  Gatettc. 

How  to    Decorate    our    Ceilings,    Walls,    and    Floors.      By 

M.  E.  JAMES,  Authorof  "What  Shall  We  Act  ?  "  Crown  8vo,  with  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams,  in  appropriate  binding,  4s. 


Selected  from 

BOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.    Containing  the  Principles  of  Harmony 

and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  thrir  ipplir  itimi  to  the  Art*;  including  Painting,  Decor  it  i  <n. 

Tapestiics,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing,  Staining,  Calico  1'rinting,  &n.     :)nl  rditi with 

Introduction,  Index,  and  several  Hates,  6s.  With  an  additional  series  of  10  rules  in 
Colours,  7s.  6d. 

Leonardo    da    Vinci's    Treatise    on    Painting.      Translated 

from  the  Italian  by  J.  F.  RIOAUD,  ll.A.  With  a  Life  of  Ixxmanlo  and  an  Account  of  his 
Works  by  J,  W.  BHOWX.  New  edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  Bs. 

Bell's  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  connected 

with  the  Fine  Arts.    By  Sir  CIIAKLKS  BELL,  K.1I.    7th  edition,  rev  wed,  Bs. 

Christian  Iconography ;  or,  The  History  of  Christian  Art  in 

the  Middle  Ages,  liy  the  late  A.  N.  DIDUON.  Tnuu.1  itcd  from  the  French  by  E.  J.  Mir.- 
UKOTOS,  and  completed,  with  Additions  and  Appendices,  by  HAUOAUCT  STOKKS.  2  vol«. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  BH.  each.  Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the  Aureole, 
and  the  Ulury;  Representations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Vol.11.  The  Trinity; 
Angels ;  Devils ;  The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme ;  Appendices. 

An    Illustrated    History  of   Arms  and  Armour    from  the 

Earliest  Period.  By  AuorsTB  DKMMIV.  Translated  by  C.  C.  BLACK.  M.A.,  Assistant 
Keeper,  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Index  and  nearly  2,000  Illustrations,  7s.  Od. 

Fairholt's  Costume  in  England.      A  History  of  Dress  to  the 

Bud  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  3rd  edition.  Enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  By  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  DILLON,  F.8.A.  illustrated  with  above  700  Engravings.  2  vola.,  68.  each. 
Vol.  I.  History.  Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the 

President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy.    With  Portrait  and  53  Plates,  6s. 

Reynolds'  (Sir  J.)   Literary  Works.     With  a  Memoir,  and 

Remarks  on  his  Professional  Character,  illustrative  of  his  Principles  and  Practice.  By 
H.  W.  liuiiciiY.  4j  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lanzi's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,   from  the  Revival  of 

the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    2  vols.    3».  6d.  each. 

Vi.iss.iri.     Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 

Architects.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Mrs.  J.  FOSTEB,  with  Notes  selected  from 
various  Commentators.    Index  and  Portrait  of  Vasari.    6  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 
-  Vol.  VI.    Commentary,  containing  Notes  and  Emendations  from  the  Italian  Edition  of 


Milancsi  and  other  sources.    By  J.  P.  RICBTEB,  Ph.D.    8s.  6d. 

Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters. 

A  new  edition,  with  Notes  and  Sixteen  fresh  Lives.   By  Mrs.  HEATOH.  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 


LONDON:    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  4,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


EOYAL 


LYCEUM     THEATRE. 


S  ole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Mr.  HKNRY  IRVING. 


A  TT  Gi  IT1 

-£^-   *-J    i^D    JL   - 


In  Five  Acts,  adapted  and  arranged  for  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

from  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Tragedy,  by 

W.  Q.  WILLS. 


220th  REPRESENTATION,  October  18th,  1886. 
MORTALS. 


Faust Mr.  ALEXANDER. 

Valentine  (Margaret'}  Brother) 

Mr.  F.  TTARS. 

Frosch Mr.  HARBURY. 

Altmayer  ....    Mr.  HAVILAND. 
Brander     ....    Mr.  ARCHER. 

Siebel Mr.  JOHNSON. 

Student Mr.  N.  FORBES. 

Burgomaster  .     .     .     Mr.  H.  HOWE. 
Margaret 


r,.. .  ( Mr.  HELMSLBY. 

Citizens.  ...  |  Mr  LouTHEK. 

Soldier  .  .  .  Mr.  M.  HARVEY. 
Martha  (Margaret's  Neighbour) 

Mrs.  CHIPPENDALE. 
Bessy  ....    Miss  LEIGHTON. 

Ida Miss  BAHNETT, 

Alice  ....  Miss  COLERIDOB. 
Catherin  .  .  .  Miss  MILLS,  and 
.  .  .  Miss  B!,LEN  TERRY. 


SPIRITS. 

Mephistopheles Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

"Witches    .    Mr.  MEAD,  Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  FORREST,  Mr.  CLIFFORD. 
Soldiers,  Students,  Citizens,  Witches,  &c. 


Stage  Manager 
Musical  Director 
Acting  Manager 


Mr.  H.  J.  LOVEDAY. 
Mr.  MEREDITH  BALL. 
Mr.  BRAK  STOKER. 


Doors  open  at  7'30.     Performance  commences  at  8.     Carriages  at  11. 
JVO  FEES  OF  ANY  KIND. 


Stalls,  10s.  6d. ;  Dress  Circle,  Gs.  6d. ;  Upper  Circle,  4s. ;  Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.  6d, ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is. ;  Private  Boxes,  £2  2s.  to  £4.  4s. 

Box  Office  open  10  till  5,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  HURST,  of  whom 
Seats  can  be  booked  in  advance,  also  by  Letter. 


MESSRS.    HATCHARD'S    NEW    LIST. 

A    HANDSOME    GIFT-BOOK. 

Now  Ready,  the  First  Volume  of  the  New  Series. 

EVEEY  GIRL'S  ANNUAL  for  1887. 

Edited  by  ALICIA  AMY  LEITH. 

Royal  8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  elegant,  7s.  6d. 

Containing  Serial  Stories  by  SARAH  TYTLEH,  KATHARINE  8.  MACQUOID,  and  the 

Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  &c. 
A  New  Volume  commeneet  with  the  October  Number,  Sixpence  Monthly. 

By  the  Author  pf  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  and  others. 

ASTRAY :  A  Tale  of  a  Country  Town.    By  CHARLOTTE 

M.  YONGE,  MAEY  BEAMSTON,  CHBISTABELCOLKBIDGE,  &  ESME  STUABT. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
By  Mrs.  MOLBSWOKTH,  Author  of  "  Hathcrcourt  Rectory." 

SILVERTHORN. 

With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Noel-Paton.    Crown  8vo.     5s. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,"  "  Mdllo.  Mori,"  &c. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
By  KATHARINE  S.  MACO.UOID,  Author  of  "A  Strange  Company." 

JOAN  WENTWORTH. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

By  MARY  E.  HULLAH,  Author  of  "  The  Lion  Battalion,"  &c. 

FHILIFFA.  With  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

By  ISMAY  THORNE,  Author  of  "  Spin  and  Podgie,"  &c. 

STORY  OF  A  SECRET,  and  the  Secret  of  a  Story. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Cooper.     Fcap.  4to.     8s.  6d. 
By  JOYCE  DARRKLL,  Author  of  "  The  Sapphire  Cross,"  &c 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WIZARD. 

A  Story  of  Two  Young  People  and  Two  Old  Ones. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  M.  S.  Scannell.    Square  Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Imperial  16mo,  with  23  Coloured  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

NATIONAL  ARMS   OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Charges  on  the  Royal  Shields  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
By  Rev.  JAMES  Krao,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Anglican  Hymnology." 

LONDON :    HATCHARDS,  187,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


THE  ART  ANNUAL  ADVERTISER. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  THOUSAND. 

OCEANA;  or,  England  and  Her  Colonies. 

BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FEOUDE. 
With  9  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Lord  Elphinstone. 

Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  Qd.  duth. 


A   History  of  England   from    1815. 

Volumes  I.—  III.  ois.     Volumes  IV.  and  V. 


By.  SPENCER   WALPOLE. 

8vo,  36s. 


devoted— to  the  close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1858. 


A  History  of  the   Family  of  Brocas    of  Beaurepaire   and 

Roche  Court,  Hants.  Hereditary  Masters  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds.  With 
some  account  of  the  English  Government  of  Aquitaine.  By  MONTAGU 
BURROWS,  Captain  R.N.,  M.A.,  P.S.A.  ;  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  26  Illustrations  of  Memorial 
Brasses,  Seals,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  42s.,  half-bound,  with  gilt  top. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642 — 1649.  By  SAMUEL 
R.  GARDINEH,  LL.D.,  &c.  (3  vols.)  Vol.  I.  1642—1644.  8vo,  21s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  Daring  the  Period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. By  M.  CKEIGHTON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dixie  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vols.  III.  &  IV. 
The  Italian  Princes,  1464 — 1518.  8vo,  24s.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  English  in  America :  The  Puritan  Colonies.     By  J.  A. 

DOYLE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.     2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Caesar :  a  Sketch.     By  JAMES  A.  FBOUDE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sketches  of  My  Life.  By  Admiral  HOBAKT  PACHA.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  HOBART.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [On  November  5th. 

Reminiscences  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 

1813—1885.     8vo,  16s. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  By  ANDBEW  LANG.  With  Two  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  LARGE  PAPER 
EDITION  (only  100  copies  printed).  Royal  8 vo,  15s.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  Botifera ;  or,  '  Wheel  Animalcules.'  By  C.  T.  HUDSON, 
LL.D.  and  P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  With  30  Coloured  Plates.  In  6  Parts,  4to, 
10s.  6d.  each ;  or,  complete  in  2  vols.  4to,  £3  10s. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  JEAN 
INGELOW.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain ;  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Hours  with  a  Three-inch  Telescope.  By  Captain  W.  NOBLE, 
F.R.A.S.,  &c.  [Nearly  ready. 

English  Glees  and  Part-Songs.  An  Inquiry  into  their  Historical 
Development.  By  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  BARRETT,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  Vicar- 
Choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Hester's  Venture.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Atelier  du 
Lys,"  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


EPOCHS   OP  CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CBEIOHTON.     Fcp.  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  England.  By  the  Key.  GEOKGE  O. 
PKKEY,  M.A. 


The  English  Church  in  other 
Lands ;  or,  the  Spiritual  Expansion  of 
England.  By  Eev.  H.  W.  TUCKEE,  M.A. 


The  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  the  Eev.  JOHN  HENEY  OVEETON,  M.A. 

*„*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 


ENGLISH  WORTHIES. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LAND.     Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Charles    Darwin.      By   GRANT 

ALLEN. 
Maryborough.       By    GEORGE 

SAINTSBURY. 
Steele.    By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Ben  Jonson. 


Shaftesbury  (tho  First  Earl).   By 
H.  D.  TBAILL. 

Blake.       By    DAVID 


Admiral 
HANNAT. 

Raleigh.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 


%*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

MISS  SEWELL'S  STORIES  AND  TALES. 

JVJSir   AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING  each,  boards;  Is. 6d.  each,  cloth  plain;  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth 


Amy  Herbert. 

Gertrude. 

Earl's  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 


extra,  gilt  edges. 
Cleve  Hall. ' 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Ivors. 
Katharine  Ashton. 


Margaret  Percival. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Ursula. 


LONDON:   LONGMANS,   GKEEN,    &   CO. 


KECAN  PAUL,  TRENCH  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

"With  numerous  Illustrations. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.     I3y  Professors  WOLTMANN  and  WOEUMANN 

Two  vols.,  £3  10s. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  JE3  15s. 
***  Vol.  I.,  "  Painting  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages."    Edited  by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.    With 

13i5  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth,  23a. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  30s. 

Vol.  II.,  *'The  Painling  of  the  Renascence."    Translated  by  CLARA  BELL.    With  290  Illustra- 
tions.   Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  42s. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4os. 

With  about  2,500  Engravings,  100  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Chromo-Litlincraphs, 
DUBUY'S    HISTORY    OF    ROME    and    the    ROMAN   PEOPLE. 
From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire.    Edited  by  PKOF.  MAHAFFI'. 
Six  vols.  bound  in  12.    Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  £9. 

Crown  8vo. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEGEL'S   PHILOSOPHY  OF  FINE 

ART.    Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes  and  Prefatory  Essay,  by  EDWABD  BOSAN- 
QUET,  M.A. 

With  150  Illustrations. 

HERALDRY;  English  and  Foreign.     With  a  Dictionary  of  Heraldic 
Terms,     By  KOBEKT  C.  JENKINS,  M.A.,  Hou.  Canou  of   Canterbury.    Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"The  drawings  with  which  Canon  Jenkins  has  illustrated  his  interesting  and  very  pretty  little 

volume  are  patterns  of  clearness,  correctness,  and  heraldic  feeling The  examples  are  well 

chosen,  and  the  author  is  evidently  more  conversant  with  foreign  heraldry  than  is  at  all  usual  in 
England." — Saturday  Review. 

Illustrated  by  70  Landscape,  Twig,  and  Initial-letter  Drawings.    Lar«e  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ms. 
SYLVAN  WINTER.     By  FKANCIS  GEOKGE  HEATH,  Author  of  "Autumnal 

Leaves." 

*'  A  singularly  beautiful  book,  in  which  winter  among  trees  appears  in  all  its  aspects.    Alike  for 
its  illustrations  and  for  its  text,  the  volume  deserves  the  highest  praise." — Scotsman. 
Eighteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations  after  Sketches  by 
General  Gordon,  cloth,  6s. 

GENERAL  GORDON'S  JOURNALS  at  KARTOtTM.    Printed  from 

the  Original  MS.S.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  EGMONT  HAKE. 
"  Will  be  read  by  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  races  of  the  world."— Times. 
Cabinet  Edition,  with  Two  Steel-engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes  on  Wood.    Two  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY :  Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life.   Edited 

by  his  Wife. 

*.*  Also  a  People's  Edition.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  6s. ;  and  in  various 
extra  bindings. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  EPIC  OF  HADES." 

GYCIA :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.    By  LEWIS  MORRIS.    Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  30s. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER :  a  Translation  (with  Greek  Text).    By 

J.  G.  CORDKHT,  British  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

".Equally  acceptable  to  the  scholar  who  Igves  a  translation,  the  beginner  who  requires  one.  and 
the  English  reader  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  Homer  without  acquiring  Greek  " — Academy 

THE  AVON  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS  is  now  ready 
in  the  following  forms  : — 12  vols.,  cloth  boards,  18s. ;  12  vols.,  cloth  limp,  in  cloth  box,  21s. ; 
6  vola.,  cloth  boards,  15s.    Also  in  various  extra  bindings,  calf,  half  calf,  and  morocco. 
"  This  edition  will  be  useful  to  Hhose  who  want  a  good  text,  well  and  clearly  printed,  in  con- 
venient little  volumes  that  will  slip  easily  into  an  overcoat  pocket  or  a  travelling  bag." — St  James's 
Gazette. 

THE    PARCHMENT    LIBRARY. 

Choicely  printed  on  Hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  6s. ; 

vellum,  7s.  6d.  each  volume,  and  in  various  Extra  Bindings. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.     The  1'rologue — The  Knightes  Tale — The  Man 

of  Lawes  Tale— The  Prioresses  Tale— The  Clerkes  Tale.    Edited  by  ALFBED  W.  POLLAIID. 
English  Comic  Dramatists.     Edited  by  OSWALD  CKAWFUKD. 
Shakspcre's  Works.     Complete  in  12  vols. 
Snakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited  by  EDWAHD  DOWJIKN. 
The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.     Edited  by  MARK  PATTISOX. 
Selected  Prose  Writings  of  John  Milton.    With.an  Introductory  Essay  by 

ERNKBT  MVEBS. 
Selected  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift.     With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by 

STANLEY  LANK-POOLE. 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.     Selected  and  Edited,  with  a  Com- 

mentnry  and  Notes  by  STABLEY  LANE-POOLE. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Edited  by  RICHARD  GARNETT. 
Select  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  With  Preface  by  RICHARD  GAKNETT. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.     With  an  Essay  by  ANDREW  LANG. 
Fables  by  Mr.  John  Oay.    With  Memoir  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Eighteenth  Century  Essays.     Selected  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakcfield.     With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOUSON. 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  Discourses.     Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.     Reprinted  from  the 

first  Edition,  with  Notes  of  De  Qumcey's  Conversations,  by  KIIIIABD  WOODHOUSE,  and  other 

Editions.    Edited  by  RICHARD  GAJBNETT. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
The  Book  of  Psalms.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNB,  M.A. 
The  Christian  Year. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
English  Sacred  Lyrics. 
English  Lyrics. 

French  Lyrics.    Selected  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
English  Odes.     Selected  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.     Edited  by  F.  W.  CORNISH. 

Boxes  in  cloth  or  backram,  each  5«.  ;  and  also  an  appropriate  Hanging  Shelf  in  oak,  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Sliafapere  twelve  volumet,  or  for,  twelve  volumes  of  the  general  series.  These  may 
te  had  of  all  BookiMcri.  

THE    ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Cloth  extra,  pilt  tops. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.   By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Fourth  Edition.    6s. 
Old  World  Idylls.    By  AuBTDt  DOBSOH.  Sixth 

Edition.    6s. 
Ballades  in  Blue  China.    By  ANDREW  LANG. 

Seventh  Edition.    5s. 
Rhymes   a   la   Mode.     By  ANDREW   LANG 

Second  Edition.    5a. 


London   lyrics.     By  FREDERICK    LOCKER. 

Tenth  Edition.    6s. 

Firdausi  in  Exile.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE.    6s. 
The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  By  WILFRED  S 

BLUNT.    Fifth  Edition.    6s. 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan. 

ByToRuDuTT.   second  Edition.    3s. 
Scepsis  Scientiflca.  By  JOSEPH  GLANVILL.  6s. 


GEORGE  MACDONALD'S  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  frontispieces,  price  6s.  each. 


What's  Mine's  Mine.    Second  Edition. 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood.  Fifth  Edition. 
The  Seaboard  Parish  ;  a  Sequel  to  "  Annals  of  a 

Quiet  Neighbourhood."    Fourth  Edition. 
Wilfred    Cumbermede ;    an    Autobiographical 

Story.    Fourth  Edition. 


St.  George  and  St.  Michael.    Fifth  Edition. 

Donald  Grant.     Second  Edition. 

Castle  Warlock.    Second  Edition. 

Malcolm.    Seventh  Edition. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.    Sixth  Edition. 


LONDON:  1,  PATERNOSTEK  SQUARE. 


THE  ART  ANNUAL 


S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  ANNUALS 

FOR   1886. 


S.  (  L  I l.u.i.,  F.S.A.,  l.-itr  Editor  of  The  Aft  Journal,  says:— 

"I   find  them  (as  I   have  always    found    the  series)    in   nil  ways    admiralrl. 

excellent    is  lit. -rary  '(,TII]I. ...itions,  often  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  of  the  very 

highest    merit  as  w..iks  nf   art.     They  fully  bear  out  the   promise  they  mad" 

when  bunk  art  was  young." 

MONTH  I.Y. 

The  Children- it  Friend  One  Penny. 

THE  YKARLY  VOLUME,  coloured  paper  eover,  Is.  Od.  ;  doth,  2s. ;  frilt  edges,  2a.  M. 

MONTHLY. 

The  Infants'  Magazine  One  fenny 

THK  Yitiiav  VOUJMB,  coloured  paper  cover,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. ;  frilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

MOXTHI.V. 

Tin-   Friendly   Visitor  One  Penny. 

Tun  YEAIILY  VOLUME,  coloured  paper  cover,  1«.  Od.;  cloth,  2».;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

MONTHLY. 

The  Hand  of  Hope  Review  Halfpenny 

THE  YEARLY  PAKT,  coloured  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

MOXTHI.Y. 

The   Welcome  Sixpence. 

TIIK  YEARLY  VOLUME,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  10s.  M. 


MONTHLY. 

The  British   Workman  One  Penny. 

'    THE  YKABLY  PABT,  coloured  paper  cover,  Is.  M. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

MONTHLY. 

The  Family  Friend  One  Penny. 

THE  YEARLY  VOLUME,  coloured  paper  cover.  Is.  Cd. ;  cloth,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  Cd. 

MOXTHLY. 

The  Illustrated  Missionary  News  Twopence. 

THE  YEAKLY  VOLUME,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Still  keep  at  the  head  of  the  list,"— Sword  and  Trowel. 
"  All  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  firm." — Daily  Telegraph. 


The    New  Volumes   begin  with    the   January   Numbers. 

S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  9,  PATBRNOSTEU  Row,  LONDON,  E.G. 


GIFT  BOOKS  BYJOPULAR  AUTHORS. 

NEW  6s.  SERIES.      SPLENDIDLY  BOUND  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Thrilling  Tales  of  Enterprise  and  Peril,  Adventure  and  Heroism. 

liy  Dr.  ,!AMI:S   MAI  \ri\v,  Kilitur  of  "The  Leisure  Hour."     With   10  full 

JM:{<!  Illuntratiiins. 
Some  of  Our  Fellows.    A  School  Story.    By  Rev.  T.  S.  MILLINOTOX,  M.A. 

With  10  full  yago  Illustrations,     to. 
Charlie  Luoken  at  School  and  College.    By  Rev.  II.  0.  ADAMS,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Srhoullioy  Honour,"  &c.      Ki^lit,  full  ]mf,'"  Illustrations.     >'>*. 

BY  THE  LATE  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON,  5s.  each. 

From   Powder  Monkey  to  Admiral.     A  Story  of  Naval  Adventure. 

With  an  Introduction  Ly  Dr.  MAI.UI.AV.     Eight  Illustrations.     5l. 
James  Braithwaite,  the  Supercargo.    The  Story  of  his  Adventures, 

Ashore  and  Afloat.     Eight  Illustrations,  Portrait,  and  Short  Account  of  the 

Author.     Gilt  edges,  5s. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  LEISURE  HOUR." 

Stirring  Stories  of  Peace  and  War,  by  Land  and  Sea.  By  JAMES 
MACAULAY,  M.D.,  Editor  of  "The  Leisure  Hour."  With  Hi  full  pago 
Illustration*  by  various  Artists.  Price  6s. 

True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Valour  and  Virtue.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.,  with  13  Illustrations. 

BY   DR.    GORDON   STABLES,   R.N. 

On  Special  Service :  A  Tale  of  Life  at  Sea.  With  8  full  page  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Stanley  Orahame.  A  Talo  of  the  D^rk  Continent.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s.,  with  18  Illustrations. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Snowbird."  A  Story  of  Arctic  Adventure.  Hand- 
somely bound,  5s. 

BY  W.  M.  THAYER.-THE  GREAT  PRESIDENTS. 

From  Tanyard  to  White  House:   The  Story  of  General  Grant's  Life. 

By  W.   M.  TitATEii.     Price  3s.   Od.,  with  Portrait.     Cheaper  Edition, 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 
From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House:   The  Story  of  President  Garfleld's 

Life.      With  Steel  Portrait.     Price  Is.  paper  boards,  and  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Superior  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.     Prizo  Edition,  beautifully  Illustrated,  5s. 
The  Pioneer  Boy  :  And  How  ho  became  President.    The  Story  of  the  Life 

of  Abraham  Lincoln.    fStecl  Portrait.     Tenth  Thousand.     5s. 
George   Washington:    His    Boyhood  and    Manhood.     Portrait.      Tenth 

Thousand.     5s.  cloth. 


LONDON  :   HOPDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  PATBRNOHTEH  Row. 


KAPHAEL    TUCK    &    SONS' 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR, 

Valentine,   Birth,   Birthday,    Wedding,    Menu,    Scripture    Text,    EASTER,  and   Condolence. 
FLORAL    STUDIES — LANDSCAPE,    FIGURE,    HEAD,    AND    ANIMAL    STUDIES — PANEL    STUDIES. 

CHROMOS,     OLEOGRAPHS,~RAFFAELLEOS. 

AUTISTIC      AND      POPULAR      NOVELTIES. 

Circular-Shell  and  Miniature  Plaques,  Hand-Screens,  Wall-Pockets,  and  Black  Calendars. 

RELIEFS— CHILDREN'S  BOOKS — ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC     STOVE     SCREENS. 


ETC.        ETC.        ETC. 


EVERY   INDIVIDUAL   ARTICLE 
PRODUCED   BY   US 


BEARS   THE   IMPRINT   OF 
THIS  TRADE  MARK. 


THADE  MARK 

Of  all  leading  Art  and  Fanri/  Stationer)/  Stares  throughout  the  n'ortd. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUES    POST    FREE   ON    APPLICATION. 


RAPHAEL  TUCK  AND  SONS,   SSSjfr   72  AND  73,  COLEMAN  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON ; 

298,   Broadway,   New  York;    and  5,   Passage  des   Petites  Ecuries,   Paris. 
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WARD  &  DOWNEY^ANMOUNCEMENTS 

Neiv  Works  of  History,  Travel,  and  Biography. 


The   Healing  Art  :    a    History   of    Medicine   and   Medical 

Celebrities  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.      Two  vols. 
demy  8vo. 
Irish  Legends  and  Tolk  Lore.     By  Lady  WILDE.     Two  vols., 

crown  Svo,  21s. 

Famous  Plays :  from  Congr eve's  "Love  for  Love  "  to  Lytton's 

"Lady  of  Lyons."  With  a  Discourse  by  Way  of  Prologue  on  the  Play- 
houses of  the  Restoration.  By  J.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY.  Large  post  Svo, 
10s.  6d. 

Koyalty  Restored ;  or,  London  under  Charles  II.  By  J.  FITZ- 
GEKALD  MOLLOY.  Two  vols.,  large  crown  Svo.  With  an  Original  Etching, 
of  Charles  II.,  and  eleven  other  Portraits.  25s. 

Court  Life  Below  Stairs;  or,  London  under  the  Pour  Georges. 

By  J.  FITZGEKALD  MOLLOY.    Two  vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s. 

Eighty-five   Years   of  Irish   History  (18OO-85).     By  W.  J. 

O'NEILL  DAUNT.  With  Notes  by  Lady  FLORENCE  DIXIE.  Two  vols. 
crown  Svo,  21s. 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Good  Queen's  Reign.  By  A.  H.  WALL. 
Imperial  16mo,  6s.  Bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

The  Unpopular  King :  the  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  III. 

By  ALFKEU  0 .  LEGGE.     Two  vols.,  demy  Svo.     With  16  Illustrations.     30s. 

Russia  under  the  Tzars.    By  STEPNIAK.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Gladstone's   House    of   Commons.     By  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 

Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

Old  Court  Life  in  Prance.  By  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELLIOTT.  With 
20  whole-page  Engravings.  Koyal  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Oranges   and  Alligators :   Life   in  South   Florida.      By    \/\ 

DUFI'US  HABDY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


To  and  Pro  :  Records  of  an  Eventful  Career.     By  J.  F.  KEANE, 

Author  of  "  Six  Months  in  Meccah,"  &c.    Two  vols.  [In  the  press. 

Keaiie's  Journeys  to  Meccah  and  Medinah.     New  and  Eevised 

Edition.  [In  the  press. 

Japanese  Life,  Love,  and  Legend :   a  Visit  to  the   Empire 

of   the  Eising  Sun.      (From    the   French    of   MAUUICE    DUIIAHD.)      By 
WILLIAM  CONN.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.      Two  vols., 
Demy  Svo.  [Shortly. 

A  Look  Round  Literature.     By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.     Crown  Svo. 

[Immediately. 

Recollections  of   a  Country  Journalist.      By  THOMAS  FROST. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

Robertson  of  Brighton :   with  Some  Notices  of  his  Times 

and  Contemporaries.    By  the  Rev.  F.  ARNOLD.    Post  Svo,  9s. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Georges  Sand.     Edited  by  R.  LEDOS 
DE  BEAUFORT.     Three  vols.  demy  Svo.     With  Six  Portraits.     36s. 

Romantic  Spain :  a  Record  of  Personal  Experiences.      By 

JOHN  AUGUSTUS  O'SuEA.    Two  vols,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

An  Iron-Bound  City  ;  or,  Pive  Months  of  Peril  and  Privation. 

By  JOHN  AUGUSTUS  O'SiiEA.     Two  vols.,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

Leaves  from  the  Life  of  a  Special  Correspondent.     By  JOHN 
AUGUSTUS  O'SHEA.    Two  vols.,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

Victor  Hugo :   His  Life  and  Work.     By  G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 
Crown  Svo.    With  a  Portrait  of  HUGO.     6s. 

The  Abbe  Liszt:   the  Story  of  his    Life.      By  R.  LEDOS  DE 
BEAUFORT.    Crown  Svo.    With  Three  Portraits.     6s. 


WARD   &  DOWNEY,  PUBLISHERS,  12,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN,  LONDON. 


JESSOP'S    NEW    BOOK. 

HOOD'S 

The  Knight  and  the  Dragon, 

Illustrated  by  ERNEST  M.  JESSOP. 

Twenty  full-page  designs  on  thick  toned  paper.    Imperial  Svo, 
bevelled  boards. 


(f 


SIMILAR   IN   STYLE   TO 

THE  JACKDAW  OF  RHE/MS." 

3s.  6d. 


EYRE    &    SPOTTISWOODE, 

Great  New  Street,  London;    16,  Elder  Street,   Edinburgh; 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

NEW     ETCHING 

AFTER 

ALMA    TADEMA. 

« '  EXPECTATIONS. »  This  picture,  when  exhibited  at 
the  Grosvenor  GaUery,  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  its  beauty.  It  represents  a  girl 
seated  on  a  marble  seat  awaiting  the  advent  of 
her  lover,  whose  boat  she  sees  coming  to  her  over 
the  sea. 

Price,  unframed          .        .£110 
„      framed      .  1  11    6 


THE     FINE     ART      SOCIETY, 
148,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


ARTIST  PROOF  ETCHING 


AFTER 


L    ALMA    TADEMA,   R.A. 


QUIET  PETS, 

(See  the  ART  ANNUAL  for  1886,) 

ETCHED  BY  C.  O.  MURRAY. 

SIGNED     BY     THE     ARTIST. 


Price    Sis. 

Only  100  Signed  Proofs  were  issued  on  What- 
man Hand-made  Paper,  and  only  a  very  few 
are  still  in  stock. 


J.  8.  VIRTUE  &  CO,  Limited, 

26,    IVY     LANE,     PATERNOSTER    ROW, 
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C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  NEW  LIST. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  FULTON  ;  and  a  History  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. By  THOMAS  \V.  Kxox,  Author  of  "  Hoy  Travellers  in  Africa,"  &c. 
Post  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated,  handsomely  printed,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

FRANCE    UNDER   MAZARIN.    With  a  Sketch  of  tho  Administration 
of  Kichelieu.     By  JAMES   HIIKCK   I'KKKIXS.     Two  volumes,  largo  8vo,  with 
Portraits  of  Ma/.arin,  liirhdieu,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Conde,  £1   Is. 
"  The  period  covered  by  tho  administration  of  Richelieu  and  Mnzarin  i»  one  of  tioth  interest 
and  importance.    Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any  full  history  of  this  time  ha*  been  written  in 
English.    The  career  imd  character  of  Richelieu  are,  to  »  certain  extent,  familiar,  but  perhaps 
moat  have  a  general  idea  of  bis  administrution  rather  than  a  familiarity  with  what  he  actually 
did.    Both  the  character  and  administration  of  Hozarin  are,  I  think,  little  known  to  most  Eng- 
lish readers.  Yet  the  eighteen  years  which  embraced  the  Fronde  and  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  the  Pyrenees  cannot  be  deemed  unimportant." — Kxtraci  from  Autiwr'a  Preface. 

FLIGHTS  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  PARADISE.  Sketches  of 
Travel  in  Japan  and  elsewhere.  By  GEOHOE  CL-LLEW  PEAESON.  16mo. 
With  frontispiece,  cloth,  .">9. 

"  The  author,  with  infinite  jest  and  unfailing  good  nature,  pictures  things  as  they  arc.  .  .  . 
Ercry  page  is  gay  with  the  prismatics  of  fancy,  and  the  whole  narrative  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  the  subtle  wit  of  the  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Home  readers  seeking  for  tho 
truths  about  travel  in  Japan,  and  to  old  residents  returned  to  home  comforts,  this  unique  book 
will  afford  a  long  hour  or  two  of  fun." — The  ,.V<i*io«,  New  York. 

GUADALQUIVER  EDITION. 

SPAIN  AND  THE  SPANIARDS.  By  EDMONDO  DE  AMICH,  Author 
of  "Holland,"  "Constantinople,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Eleven  Full-page 
Etchings  by  Clement,  Gifford,  Platt,  Ferris  and  Coleman,  besides  Full-page 
Photogravures  of  Drawings  by  Harper  and  S.  Worms,  of  Paris.  Also  a 
number  of  Reproductions  from  the  Spanish  Masters,  all  handsomely  printed 
upon  India  paper,  from  plates  prepared  specially  for  this  work.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  with  One  Set  of  Etchings,  £3  10s.,  net.  With  an  addi- 
tional Set  of  Etchings,  mounted  for  framing,  £5  10s.,  net.  The  edition  is 
printed  from  new  pica  type,  and  is  strictly  limited  to  600  copies. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  GREAT  TREATY.  A  Review  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  JAMES  W. 
GERARD.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Gerard  has  given  his  attention  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne  of  England  and  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  LouisXIV,  of  France. 

The  Treaty  of  Dtrecht,  which  closed  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  brought  about 
greater  dmiiL-'es  in  tho  map  of  Europe  than  had  occurred  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which 
terminated  three  quarters  of  a  century  earlier  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  influence  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  upon  the  history  ana  the  conditions  of  Europe  of  to- 
day has  proved  most  significant,  and  in  the  present  discussion  concerning  the  vexed  questions 
of  contraband  of  war,  neutral  cargoes,  the  seizure  of  munitions,  &c.,  &c.,  the  principles 
established  by  the  diplomatists  in  1713  form  the  starting  point. 

Mr.  Gerard's  narrative  is  forcible  and  picturesque,  and  is  enlivened  by  much  curious  anecdote 
and  previously  unprinted  correspondence. 


Current  American  Books  imported  to  order  on  the  moat  favourable  termt. 
27,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


"  The  best  written  and  best  illustrated  of  the 
periodicals."— Graphic. 

NOTICE.— An  ETCHING,  STEEL 
ENGRAVING,  or  PHOTOGRA- 
VURE will  be  given  in  Each 
Monthly  Part  of  the  New  Volume 

of         ! 

THE 

MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

COMMENCING  WITH 

THE  NOVEMBER  PART, 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


"The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  engravings  in  THE 
MAGAZINE  OF  ART,  and  the  excellence  of  the  letter- 
press, should  carry  the  magazine  into  every  home 
where  Art  is  appreciated." — Standard. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LUDGATE  HILL,  B.C. 


DEDICATED     BY     SPECIAL     PERMISSION     TO     HER     MAJESTY. 

NEW     EDITION. 

Imperial  Folio,  hatf-bound  irt  russia  or  morocco,  with  gilt  titks  and  edges,  £6  6s.      Full  bound,  nusia  or  morocco,  gilt,  £10  10s.  (to  order). 

THE  ROYAL   ATLAS   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By    A.    KEITH    JOHNSTON,    LL.D.,    F.R.G.S. 

In  a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps,  Coloured  in  Outline.    With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  comprising  about 

150,000  Places  contained  in  tho  Atlas. 
The  only  Atlas  for  which  a  Prize  Mtdal  wot  awarded  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  London. 


CONTENTS. 


Hate. 
1. 
2. 

North  Polar  Chart,  Frontitpicte. 
The  World  (in  Hemispheres)           With  Index  to  1400  Places. 
Chart  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projection     ...        ...               „            1840      „ 

•3. 

Europe      

2120 

4. 

Basin  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  

1010 

•S,  6. 

England  (Two  Sheets)  

10,880 

•7,8. 

Scotland  (Two  Sheets)  

10,000 

Ireland     

_ 

6270 

•10. 

France  in  Departments         

4406 

•11. 

Spain  and  Portugal      

4100 

•12. 

Basin  of  Mediterranean  Sea  

2170 

H 

•13,  14. 
•15. 

Northern  Italy  and  Southern  Italy  (Two  Sheets) 
Switzerland,  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont 

H 

6230 
4907 

» 

^  Belgium              7  /c\      01.    *\  f 

2100 

*  The  Netherlands^  (One  foneet)  £ 

2200 

17. 

t  Denmark  and  Iceland  f  (One  i 
(  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  etc.     (Sheet)  ] 

!n 
il 

2000 
1180 

H 

•18. 

Empire  of  Germany,  South-West  part     

4470 

•19. 

Do.              do.        Northern  part          

2550 

•20,  21. 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  (Two  Sheets)        

6300 

22. 

Turkey  in  Europe          

_ 

2280 

2;J 

Greece,  &c.,  showing  the  new  Northern  Limits  

2187 

•24. 

Sweden  and  Norway  (Scandinavia)  

1630 

26. 

Basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea            

„ 

1830 

„ 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

80. 
•81. 

32. 

•33,  34. 
•35. 

3«. 
•37. 
•38. 

39. 


•41,  42. 

43. 

••14,  45. 

*46,  47. 

48. 

•49,  50. 


European  Russia       ...  With  Index  to  3070  Placet 

South- West  Russia      „  8740  „ 

Asia          ,,  3900  „ 

Central  Asia       „  2530  „ 

Turkey  in  Asia,  (Asia  Minor)  and  Transcaucasia         ...  „  2850  „ 

Palestine,  from  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Survey  „  8100  „ 

Persia  and  Afghanistan         ,,  2160  ., 

India  (Two  Sheets)       ,.  7500  „ 

China  and  Japan          ,,  2420  ., 

Oceania     „  *500  „ 

South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria        ...  „  1980  „ 

New  Zealand      „  1180  „ 

Africa        „  8850  „ 

South  Africa       ...        „  2241  „ 

(North- Western  Africa  >  jQnc  sheet),  I" '*  ^** .  " 

Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Arabia  Petrtea  (Two  Sheets)  2840  '  ,',' 

North  America „  2740  „ 

Dominion  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 

Newfoundland  (Two  Sheets)       „  3070  .. 

United  States  of  North  America.lTwo  Sheets)    „  5675  „ 

West  Indies  and  Central  America „  1170  „ 

South  America  (Two  Sheets) „  6400  „ 


Each  Plate  may  be  had  separately,  with  its  Index,  price  3s.  ;  or  mounted  on  linen,  in  cloth  case  for  the  Pocket,  if  in  One  Sheet,  4s.  6d. ;  in  Two  Sheets,  8s. 
Those  marked  thus  *  kept  in  Stock.  The  others  can  be  had  mounted  on  cloth  in  case  to  Order.  Specially  prepared  Koan  Leather  Covers,  with  gilt  title,  can  bo  had 
for  the  Royal  Atlas,  price  12s.  6d.  each. 

"Since  this  fine  Atlas  was  issued,  sixteen  years  ago,  it  has  had  no  rival  in  England,  and  certainly  no  superior.  It  was  then  and  is  still  a  credit  to  British 
chartography." — The  Times. 

W.    &    A.    K.    JOHNSTON, 

(ESTABLISHED  1825), 

Geographers  to  the   Queen,   Educational   and   General   Publishers,   Edina   Works,    Easter   Road,    Edinburgh  j  and 

5,  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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917        ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME  FOR  1886.     Containing  12  Etchings,  Line  Engravings,  or  Photogravures,  and  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  intho  Text. 

ARTS    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES.     By  PAUL   LACIIOIX.      Edited  and  Revised  by  WALTER   ARMSTRONG,  M.A.      Illustrated  with  12  Chromo- 
litliographio  Prints  by  F.  KELLERHOVKK,  and  upwards  of  400  Engravings  on  Wood.  __ 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  General  Features—  Topography—  Statistics—  Government  and  Administration.   By  ELISEB  KECLVS.  Translated 

and  Edited  by  Professor  A.  H.  KEASK,  of  University  College,  London.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  Diagrams,  and  Coloured  Maps.    Imperial  8vo.  _ 

THE  EARTH  :  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Life  of  our  Globe.    By  ELISEE  RECLUS.    Translated  from  the 

Author's  last  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Professor  A.  H.  KEAKE,  of  University  College,  London.    Illustrated  with  nearly  250  Engravings  and  21  Culcmreil  3Inps. 

THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE  ;  their  Physical  Phenomena.     By  ELISEE  RECLVS.     Illustrated  with  nearly  250  Engravings  and  28 

Coloured  Maps. 
THE    RIVIERA,  both  Eastern   and   Western.     By  HUGH   MACMILLAN,  D.D.     24  Page  Illustrations,  and  nearly  150  in  the  Text,  including 

Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the  following  Towns,  among  many  others  :—  Nice,  Cannes,  Mentone,  San  Kemo,  Sec.,  &c.  _  ^^ 

BOOlToF  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  AGE,  from  Personal  Acquaintance.    By  s.  C.  HALL.    Beautifully 

illustrated.    Small  -Ito,  cloili  gilt,  gilt  edges.  __ 

1C/      KEIGHTLEY'S    SHAKESPERE,    The    "Prize"     Edition.      Handsomely  printed  with  red  lines,  and  40  Outline  Illustrations  and  Portrait. 

107"  Imperial  8vo,  Half  -Roxburgh,  gilt  top. 

1R/.    ITALY:  its  Rivers,  its  Lakes,  its  Cities,  its  Arts.     With  nearly  170  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

ROME,    THE    ETERNAL   CITY:    its  Church  Monuments,  Art,  and  Antiquities.      By  FRANCIS  WEY.      Profusely  illustrated  with  nearly 
170  Illustrations.    Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

BRITISHfpAINTERS   OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH  AND   NINETEENTH   CENTURIES.    With  80  examples  of  their  Work  engraved  on 

'     '     Wood.    Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  __  _  _  _  . 

SHAKESPERE  (WILLIAM),  WORKS  OF.    Edited  by  THOMAS  KEIOHTLEY.     Imperial  8vo,  rod  line,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
10/g    NATURE'S  TEACHINGS,  Human  Invention  anticipated  by  Nature.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  Author  of  "Homes  -without  Hands,"  &e.,&c., 

I"*"  witli  200  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  _  ___       _ 

LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  SIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  BART.,  P.R.A.  ;    SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  BART.,  R.A.  ;   L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  H.A. 

Containing  14  full-  page  Etchings  or  Engravings,  and  about  120  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

7/g     SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society. 
*  *  "  With  182  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo,  cloth  gilt.  _  _ 

PHYSICAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.    An  Outline  of  Physiography.    By  S.  B.  SKERTCHLY.    Post  8vo. 

HEALTH  AND  LIFE.     By  B.  W.  RICHARDSON.     New  Edition.     Containing  Chapters  on  Health  and  Vitality—  Air  and  Life—  Alimentatation— 
Habitations—  Work  and  Play—  Hallucinations—  Political  Sanitation.  _  ______ 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.    Red  lined  Fine  Paper  Edition,    With  8  Steel  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  _ 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE:  a  Tragedy  in  Two  Parts.     By  C.  J.  REITHMULLER.     Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo.  _ 

g/.  MAN  AND  BEAST,  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By  th 


e  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.     Fifth  Edition. 


e/_    "NEW  CHUM"  IN  AUSTRALIA  (THE);   or,  the  Scenery,  Life,  and  Manners  of  Australians  in  Town  and  Country.    By 

*»/  "  PERCY  CLARKE,  LL.B.,  F.E.C.I.    Illustrated  with  an  Etching  and  over  40  original  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo. 

LIFE    AND    WORK    OF    L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A.     With  6  full-page  Etchings  or  Engravings,  and  about  40  Illustrations.     Bound  in  cloth 

gilt,  gilt  edges . 

HANDBOOK    FOR    HOSPITAL    SISTERS.    By  FLORENCE  S.  LEE.    Edited  by  Professor  ACLAND.     Post  8vo. 

FABER'S  HYMNS.    Fine  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra. 


9/g     DICK  WHITTINGTON  (THE  STORY  OF).    ByJ.B.  MARSH.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations.     Cloth  gUt,  gilt  edges, 


FAMOUS  BOOKS.    By  Mr.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS.     Sketches  in  the  Highways  and  Byways  of  English  Literature.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
FABLES  AND  FANCIES  (BEATA  FRANCIS),    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
OCCUPATIONS    OF    A    RETIRED    LIFE.     By  EDWARD  GARRETT.     With  8  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
THE  CRUST  AND  THE  CAKE.    By  EDWARD  GARRETT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.     By  MARIA  HACK.     Revised  by  DAVID  MURKAY  SMITH,  Author  of 
"Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance,"  &c.    With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  RISEN.    A  Book  for  Boys.    Including  the  graphic  stories  of  the  rise  of  the  Peel  Family,  and  the  struggles  of  such  men  as 
Hugh  Miller,  Wilson  the  Ornithologist,  Smeaton  the  Engineer,  and  Robert  Stevenson. 

MY  WIFE'S  RELATIONS.    A  Story  of  Pigland.     By  Mrs.  HUXLEY.     With  24  Illustrations,  by  Miss  N.  HUXLEY,  printed  ia  colour.     Fcap.  4to, 

picture  boards. 

NEW  DAME  TROT  (A).    A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.     By  C.  A.  JONES.     With  Illustrations  in  Tints.     Crown  8vo. 

FLOOD,   FIELD,   AND   FOREST.     By  GEORGE  ROOPER,  Author  of  "Thames  and  Tweed,"  "Tales  and  Sketches,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  GEORGE 
BOWERS  and  J.  CARLISLE. 

WOMEN  OF  WORTH.    A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.     With  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  DICKES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

0/g    ART    AS    APPLIED    TO    DRESS.    By  Miss  L.  HIOGIN,  late  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  South  Kensington,  with  Special  Reference  to 

Harmonious  Colouring.    Boyal  16mo,  cloth. 

SAVOURY  DISHES.     l>y  Miss  M.  L.  Allen.     Being  Breakfast  Dishes  and  Savouries  and  Sweets  bound  up  in  one  vol.     Cloth  boards,  silver  gilt. 
TWICE  LOST.    From  "  Other  Folk's  Lives."    By  MENELLA  B.  SMEULEY. 


J  /      BREAKFAST  DISHES  FOR  EVERY  MORNING  IN  THREE  MONTHS.    By  Miss  M.  L.  ALLEN.    Fifth  Edition. 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  "  FAUST  "  AT  THE  LYCEUM-     By  JOSEPH  HATTON.     With  13  Illustrations  and  Facsimile  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  Autograph. 
21st  Thousand. 

*'  RUN  OF  LUCK  "  AT  DRURY  LANE.     By  WALLACE  L.  CROWD Y.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  STUROESS,  und  others. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SALMON  (SALMO  SALAR).     New  Edition.     By  GEORGE  ROOPER. 

LONDON:   J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  26,  IVY  LANE,  PATEBNOSTEB  Row. 
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Selections  from  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.'s  List  of  Books. 


Fifth  Edition,  limp  cloth,  silver  gilt,  Is.  lid. ;   Paper,  Is. 

BREAKFAST       DISHES 


EVERY  M»H. \l.\i,'  I\  Till;!'.!':  MONTI 
]'.Y  Jhs.s  M.  L.  ALLEN. 

'•  The  question  'What  shall  wu  liavo  for  Breakfast?"  is  hero  answered  in   a 
prai-tical  way." — The  <! 
"  Supplies  a  long-felt  want  by  housekeepers." — Graphic. 


Fifth  Edition,  limp  cloth,  silver  gilt,  Is.  6d.  ;  Paper,  Is. 

SAVOURIES    AND    SWEETS. 

BY  Miss  M.  L.  ALLEN. 

"  Of  great  merit." — Saturday  Review. 

"  More  useful  than  many  of  its  more  pretentious  rivals." — 7'//.  l-i'li/. 
"  So  very  adequate  is  this  manual  in  its  way  that  its  cost  will  be  begrudged  by 
but  comparatively  few  householders."—  Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Royal  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ART    AS    APPLIED    TO    DRESS. 

BY  Miss  L.  HIGGIN, 

Lute  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  South  Kensington. 
With  Special  Reference  to  Harmonious  Colouring. 

"  We  hail  this  prsttily  got  up  little  volume  because  its  contents  are  at  once 
practical  and  suggestive." — The  Queen. 

"  Treated  in  an  exhaustive,  but  not  tedious  manner  .  .  .  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  every  woman  .  .  .  exquisitely  printed." — Lady's  Pictorial. 


Fcap.  4to,  picture  boards,  3s.  6d. 

MY     WIFE'S     RELATIONS. 

A  STORY  OF  PIGLAND. 

BY      MRS.      HUXLEY. 

With  Twenty-four  Illustrations,  by  Miss  N.  HUXLEY,  printed  in  colour. 

"  From  tho  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  professor.  ...  As  a  book  it  is  very 
amusing,  and  young  people  who  read  it  are  sure  to  say  so." — The  Qiuen. 

"  The  illustrations  are  extremely  amusing,  and  the  book  is  one  likely  to  create 
a  considerable  sensation  in  the  nursery." — Literary  World. 


Crown  8vo,  3g.  6d. 

A     NEW     DAME    TROT. 

A  STORY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
BY  C.  A.  JONES. 

With  Illustrations  in  Tints. 

"  We  class  this  story  as  one  of,  if  not  the  best  this  talented  lady  has  written." 
-The  Church  Times. 

"  A  very  neat  and  tender  story  for  the  little  ones." — Scotsman. 
"An  excellent  story." — Yorkshire  Post. 


Small  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

STORIES    ON    THE    COLLECTS, 

FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  AND  HOLY  DAY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

With  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Collects. 

BY  C.  A.  JONES  AND  THE  KEY.  S.  G.  LINES. 

Vol.  l.-ADVENT  TO  EASTER.      |      Vol.  2.-EASTER  AND  TRINITY. 

'Useful  for  Sunday  teaching." — Guardian. 
"  Misa  Jones  has  achieved  a  success." — Spectator. 


Fifth  Edition,  Os. 

MAN  AND  BEAST,  HERE  AND 
HEREAFTER. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

"  The  book  is  delightful."— British  Quarterly  J{. 

'  Filled  with  anecdotes  which  are  very  entertaining." — Saturday  Rei-ietf. 

•  Extremely  readable  and  interesting."—/-,^  Mali  (iazctl,: 
"  We  recommend  all  lovers  of  natural  history  to  read  it."— Lintl  and  Water. 

London :  J.S.VIKTUE  &  Co. .LIMITED,  26, Ivy  Lane, Paternoster  Row. 


PUBLISHED  BY  BLAGKIE  &  SON. 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    GIFT    BOOK. 

Just  published,  small  Ho,  l'2S  pp.,  cloth,  gill  lop,  10s.  <j<l. 

HIP    V.A.1T    •WHTKLE: 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    HUDSON. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

WITH    48    ILLUSTRATIONS   BY  GORDON    BROWNE. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Down   the   Snow  Stairs ;    or, 

From  Good  Night  to  Good  Morn- 
ing. By  ALICE  COKKKAN.  With 
60  Character  Illustrations  by 
GORDON  BROWNE.  6s. 

The  Young  Carthaginian :  a 

Story  of  the  Times  of  Hannibal. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANI- 
LAND,  R.I.  6s. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada;  or,  The 

Winning  of  a  Continent.  By  G.  A. 
HENTY.  With  12  full-page  Illus- 
trations by  GORDON  BBOWXK.  6s. 

Devon  Boys  :  a  Tale  of  the  North 
Shore.  By  OKOIIOE  MANVILLE 
KENN.  With  12  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  GORDON  BROWNE.  6s. 

The  Log  of  the  '  Plying  Fish': 

a  Story  of  Aerial  and  Submarine 
Peril  and  Adventure.  By  HARRY 
COLUNOWOOD.  With  12  full-page 
Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
6s. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind.  BJ-GEOHOE  MAG-DONALD, 
LL.D.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  ARTHUR  HUGHES.  New 
Edition,  us. 


A  Final  Beckoning :  a  Talo  of 
Bush  Life  in  Australia.  By  G.  A. 
1 1  I:\TV.  With  8  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  I!.  WOLI.EN. 

Ranald     Bannerman's     Boy- 
hood.    By  GEORGE  MAC-DONALD, 
With  numerous  Illustra- 


LL.D. 

tions  by  ARTHUB  HUGHES. 

Edition,     os. 


New 


The  Bravest   of  the  Brave; 

or,  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  lull- 
page  Illustrations  by  II.  M. 
PAOET.  5s. 

Yussuf,  the  Guide :  being  the 
Strange  Story  of  the  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor  of  Burne  the  Lawyer, 
Preston  the  Professor,  and  Law- 
rence the  Sick.  By  G.  MANVILLE 
FENN.  With  8  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  JOHN  SCHONHEKO.  5s. 

Perseverance  Island ;  or,  The 

Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  DOUGLAS  FRA/.AR. 
With  12  full-page  Illustrations,  os. 

The  White  Squall :  a  Story  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea.  By  JOHN  C. 
HUTCH ESON.  With  6  full-page 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBEBO. 
3s.  Gd. 


GORDON  BROWNE'S  SERIES  OF  OLD  FAIRY  TALES, 

The  Old  Stories  Re-told  by  LAIUA  E.  RICHARDS,  and  profusely  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.  4to,  Is.  each,  in  coloured  wrapper,  each  book  containing 
32  pp.,  and  Illustrated  by  over  30  Pictures  in  the  Text,  and  4  Full-page  Plates. 

No.  1.— Hop  o'  My  Thumb.  |  No.  2.— Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


VERB  FOSTER'S  WATER-COLOUR  SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Practical  Guides  to  the  Study  of  Water-Colour  Painting,  from 
tho  most  Elementary  Stage  to  tho  more  Advanced,  consisting  of  Fac-similes  of 
Original  Water-Colour  Drawings,  with  numerous  Pencil  Illustrations,  and  full 
Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

The  Time*  «ays :— "  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  young  itudents." 

Studies  of  Trees.  ByJ.  NEKD- 


Fainting  for  Beginners.    First 

Stage.    By  J.  CALLOW.    In  Three  Parts, 
Gd.  each ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Fainting  for   Beginners. 

Second  Stage.    By  J.  CALLOW.    In  Six 
Parts,  Gd.  each ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  4«. 

Simple  Lessons  in  Landscape 

Fainting.     By  Various  Artiste.     In 
Four  Parts,  Gd.  each ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  3a. 

Simple    Lessons    in    Marine 

Fainting.    By  EDWARD  DCX.-AX.    In 
Four  Parts,  Gd.  each ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  3e. 

Simple    Lessons    in    Flower 

Fainting,     By  Various  Artists.     In 
Four  Parts,  6d.  each  ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  3s. 

Advanced  Studies  of  Flower 

Fainting.     By   ADA     HAXI-.I 

Six  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


HAH.  In  Eight  Parts,  Is.  each :  or  First 
Series,  cloth,  6s. ;  Second  Series,  cloth, 

Easy  Studies  in  Water- 
colours.  By  E.  P.  LEITOH  and 
J.  CALLOW.  In  Three  Farts,  Is.  6d.  each  ; 
or  1  VOL.,  cloth,  6s. 

Sketches    in    Water-Colours. 

By  T.  M.  RICHARDSON,  R.  P.  LKITCII, 
J.  A.  HOCLSTOX,  T.  L.  BOWBOTIIAX, 
K.  DUXCAV  nnd  J.  KKEDHAM.  In  Four 
Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  1  vol.,  cloth,  5s. 

Illuminating,  Lessons  in  the 

Art  of.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Art.  liyW.J.  Lomi!,B.A.,F.6.A. 
In  Four  Farts,  Is.  each ;  or  1  vol.  cloth 
extra,  6s. 


*,*  Detailed  Litt  post  free  OH  application. 


LONDOX  :   BLACKIE  &  SOX,  49  and  50  OLD  BAILEY. 
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W.  H.  ALLEN ^&_OO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  7s.  Gd. 

ADVANCE      AUSTRALIA  I      An    Account    of    Eight    Years'    Work,    Wandering,   and 

Amusement  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Vietoria.     By  the  Hon.  HAKOLD  FINCH-HATTOX. 

2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  30s. 

HISTORY    OF    INDIA    UNDER    VICTORIA,    from    1836   to    1880.       By  Captain   Lionel 

J.  TROTTER,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,"  "  Warren  Hastings  :  a  Biography,"  &c.  [In  «  few  days. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Map,   15s. 

COLONIAL    FRANCE  :      its    History,    Administration,    and    Commerce.        By   Captain 

C  B.  NoiiMAK,  late  90th  Light  Infantry  and  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  "  America  ;  or,  the  Campaign  of  1877,"  "  Tonkin  ;  or,  France  in  the  Far  East." 

[Nearly  Ready. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    CHAPLAIN    IN    THE    ROYAL    NAVY.      Being  Notes  and 

Scenes  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  TUCKER,  M.A.,  late  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  Vicar  of  Ramsay,  Essex.     Compiled  and  Edited  by  his 
WIDOW.     With  a  Prefatory  Letter  by  Admiral  Sir  W.  KING  HALL,  K.C.B.  [In  a  few  days. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LIFE     OF     THOMAS     GRANT,    FIRST     BISHOP     OF    SOUTHWARK.        By   Miss    K. 

O'MEAUA.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Map  and  19  Illustrations,  6s. 

HALF-HOURS    WITH    MUHAMMAD.      Being   a   Popular   Account  of  the   Prophet   of 

Arabia,  and  of  his  more  immediate  Followers ;  together  with  a  Short  Synopsis  of  the  Religion  he  Founded.     By  ARTHUR  N.  WOLLASTON,  G.I.E.,  H.M.'s 
Indian  (Home)  Service,  Translator  of  the  "  Anvar-i-Suhaili,"  Editor  of  the  "  Persian  Miracle  Play,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

LIFE    OF    SIR    HENRY    RAEBURN,    R.A.       With    Portraits    and    Appendix.       By    his 

Great-Grandson,  WILLIAM  RAEBURN  ANDREW,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown  8vo,  St.  Gd. 

REVOLTED    IRELAND,    1798  to    1803.       By  the    Hon.    A.    S.   G.    Canning,    Author  of 

"Macaulay,  Essayist  and  Historian,"  "Thoughts  on  Shakespear's  Historical  Plays,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  Canning's  clear  and  dispassionate  inquiry  is  of  great  value  just  now.     The  application  of  the  historical  lesson  to  the  present  political  situation  is  plain  and 
legible  on  every  page." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    DISCONTENT    OF    IRELAND:      its  Origin   and   Cause.      By  Alfred   Conder. 
EMINENT   WOMEN    SERIES.       Edited    by   John    H.    Ingram. 

NEW    VOLUMES.— Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Margaret    of  Angouleme,   Queen    of 

NAVARRE.      By  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 


Susanna  Wesley.     By  Eliza  Clarke. 


NEW    WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 


JOURNALS   in  HYDRABAD   and  KASHMIR.     By 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Edited  by  Capt.  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 
With  Maps,  Chromo-lithographs,  and  other  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by 
the  Author. 

THROUGH  the  LONG  DAY  :    an   Autobiography. 

By  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.D. 

The  ORDERS  of  CHIVALRY,  English  and  Foreign, 

Existing  and  Extinct,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  from 
Original  Authorities  by  Capt.  J.  H.  LAWRENCE-ARCHER,  Author  of 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-49,"  &c.  "With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

NORTHERN    HELLAS.     Travels    and    Studies    in 

Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Ionian  and  Thrakian 
Seas.  With  an  Appendix  on  "The  Methods  of  Historical  Study."  By 
J.  S.  STUART-GLENNIE,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

EDGAR  ALLEN  POE  :  his  Life,  Letters  and  Opinions. 

By  JOHN  H.  INGRAM,  Editor  of  '  '  Eminent  Women  Series."  New  Edition. 

EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES.     Edited  by  John  H. 

INGRAM. 

New  Volumes. 

MRS.  SIDDONS.     By.  Mrs.  A.  KENNARD. 
MADAME  DE  STAEL.     By  BELLA  DUFFY. 

WILLIAM  the  THIRD.  By  W.  H.  Torriano,  Barrister- 

at-Law,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
English  Orange  Association.  Second  Edition. 

NAVAL  REFORM.  Translated  from  the  late  Mons 

*    *****    ** 


RANCH  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Extracted  from  the 

Home  Correspondence  of  E.  M.  H.    Illustrated. 

ITS  OWN  REWARD.    By  J.  Sale  Lloyd,  Author  of 

"  Shadows  of  the  Past,"  "Honesty  Seeds,"  &c.     With  Illustrations. 


The  DEFENCE  of  KAHUN.     A  Forgotten  Episode  of 

the  First  Afghan  War.     By  CHARLES  REYNOLDS  WILLIAMS. 

MEMOIR  of  CAPT.  DALTON,  H.E.I.C.S.,  Defender  of 

TRICHINOPOLY,  1762-3.  By  CHARLES  DALTON,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 
of  "  Life  and  Times  of  General  Sir  Edward  Cecil."  With  Portrait  and  Two 
Plans. 

The  NATION  in  ARMS.   From  the  German  of  Lieut.  - 

Colonel  BARON  VON  DER  GOLTZ. 

The  LESTERS.      By  F.   M.   F.   Skene,  Author  of 

"Hidden  Depths,"  &c. 

SKETCHES   of   SOME  DISTINGUISHED    ANGLO- 

INDIANS.  By  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  LAURIE,  Retired  Royal  Madras  Artil- 
lery, Author  of  "Orissa,  and  the  Temple  of  Jaganneth,"  "Narrative  of 
Second  Burmese  War,"  "  Ashe  Pyee,"  "The  Eastern  or  Foremost  Coun- 
try," &c.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

CHARON,  and  SERMONS  from  the  STYX.     By  the 

Author^of  "The  Rosicrucians." 

PEGGY.     By  Mrs.  Damant. 

WORLDLY  ANECDOTES.  Inscribed  to  Edmund  Yates. 

By  J.  W.  SHERER,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  "  Who  is  Mary  ?"  "  At  Home  and 
in  India,"  &c. 

MY  HUNDRED  SWISS  FLOWERS.  By  Mrs.  Pratten. 

With  more  than  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

INDIA  on  the  EVE  of  the  BRITISH  CONQUEST.  By 

Prof.  SIDNEY  OWEN.     New  Edition. 

The    "SACRED"    KURRAL    of    TIRUVALLUVA- 

NAYANAR.  With  Introduction,  Grammar,  Translation,  Notes,  Lexicon, 
and  Concordance.  By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  POPE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Fellow  of  the  Madras  University,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  8vo,  25s.  [Ready. 


London:    W.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO.,    13,    Waterloo   Place,    S.W. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS, 


O.  F.  BUSSELL  .BARKER  AND  M,  O.  DAUOLIS11. 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK.    By 

p.  F.  KUSSELL  I'.AKKKii  and  M.  G.  DAUOLISH,  of  Lincolu's-Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Crown  8vo. 


LADY  VIOLET  OKEVILLE. 

MONTROSE.   By  Lady  VIOLET  GBEVILLE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Eiirl  of  ASHIIUUNHAM,  containing  two  Portraits.   Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 


PARKER  GILLMORE. 

THE    HUNTER'S    ARCADIA.      By    PARKER    GILLMORE, 

Author  of  "  A  Hide  through  Hostile  Africa,"  "  All  Round  the  World,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


C.  T.  S.  BIRCH  BEYNABDSON. 

SPORTS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS 

IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  ITALY,  AND  THE  SUNNY 
SOUTH.  By  C.  T.  S.  BIUCH  RBYNARDSON,  Author  of  "Down  the  Road." 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy  8vo. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  FOHTESCUE. 

RECORDS  OF  STAG-HUNTING  ON  EXMOOR.    By 

the  Hon.  JOHN  FORTESCUB.    With  Illustrations  by  EDOAR  GIBERNE.    Large 
crown  8vo. 

MAJOR   COOPER  KING. 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON.      By    Major    COOPER    KING. 


Crown  8vo. 


ARABELLA  SHORE. 

DANTE  FOR  BEGINNERS  :  A  Sketch  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia."  With  Translations,  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and 
Illustrations.  Containing  Portrait.  By  ARABELLA  SHOUE. 


Crown  8vo. 


CAPTAIN  THE  HON.  D.  BINGHAM. 

THE  BASTILLE.  By  Capt.  the  Hon.  D.  BINGHAM,  Author  of 
"The  Letters  and  Despatches  of  the  First  Napoleon."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo. 


MAJOK  !,••••• 


BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUP- 
PERS. By  Major  L***»«,  Author  of  "  The  Pytchley  Book  of  Refined 
Cookery."  Crown  8vo. 


J.  C.  HIBTON  TURNER. 

A  HISTORY  OF  VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY 

AND  BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING.     By  J.  U.  RIBTON  TURNER.     Demy 
SYO.  

ANTONIO  GALLENGA. 

ITALY:    PRESENT    AND    FUTURE.      By   ANTONIO 

GALLBNGA,  Author  of  "South  America,"  &c.,  &c.    2  vols.  demy  8vo. 


MAJOR  E.  M.  LLOYD,  R.E. 

VAUBAN,  MONTALEMBERT,  CARNOT :  ENGI- 
NEER STUDIES.  By  E.  M.  LLOYD,  Major  R.E.,  late  Professor  of  Fprti- 
ficfttion  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo. 


MUSIC    AND 

li  vols.,  crown  8vo 


W.  BEATTY  KINGSTON. 

MANNERS.      By  W. 


BEATTY    KINGSTON. 


W.  BBOMLEY-DAVENPOBT. 

SPORT.  By  W.  BBOMLEY-DAVENPOBT  (late  M.P.  for  North  Warwick- 
shire). With  Illustrations  by  Lieut.-Colonol  HENKY  HOPE  CBBALOCKE,  C.B. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  4to,  6s. 

"Mr.  Bromley-Davenport  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  upon  field  sports  who  combine  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  real  literary  ability;  and  the  book  before  us  is  as 
interesting  HS  it  u  instructive.  ...  He  imbues  us  with  his  own  enthusiasm  as  lie  carries  114 
up  and  down  the  snowy  precipices  and  along  the  crystal  rivers— for  the  rivers  of  Norway  really 
deserve  this  epithet — where  he  seeks  his  prey.  General  Crealocke's  illustrations  to  this  book,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  are  excellent."— 41.  James's  Gazelle. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  BEADY. 


MEMOIR  OF  LIEUT.  RUDOLPH  DE  LISLE,  R.N., 

of  the  Naval  Brigade.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  OXENHAM,  M.A.,  Author 
of  "  Short  Studies,  Ethical  and  Religious."  With  Illustrations,  crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"There  ia  not  a  dull  page  in  this  volume.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  of  such  absorbing 
nterest,  or  one  in  every  way  so  edifying  and  so  well  calculated  to  rouse  its  readers  into  a  noble 
•mulation  of  a  high  and  heroic  example."—  John  Bull. 


GEOKGE  MEREDITH'S  WOEKS. 


Crown  8vo,  Gs.  each. 


DIANA  OF  THE  CROSS- 
WAYS. 

EVAN  HARRINGTON. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HARRY  RICHMOND. 


SANDRA  BELLONI,  t 

EMILIA  IN  ENGLAND 
VITTORIA. 
RHODA    FLEMING.1 
BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 
THE    EGOIST. 


THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT.        [lnth,prfn. 

"  One  man  of  our  acquaintance  hai  read  '  Diana  of  the  Crossways'  through  eight  time«,  and  he 
confidently  declares  that  it  will  rank  with  Shakespeare.  We  confeat  to  four  readings;  and, 
although  we  do  not  care  to  drag  in  Shakespeare  aft  a  standard,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  have 
a  great  book,  and  that  we  learned  more  from  it  on  going  through  Una  beautiful  cheap  edition  than 
we  did  in  our  first  three  attempts.  Mr.  Meredith's  fame  has  come  late,  but  it  ia  now  assured.  We 
have  plenty  of  writing  men ;  he  is  resolved  on  producing  Literature.  There  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fac-t  that  he  is  repellent,  for  no  one  can  try  one  of  his  books  as  a  new  experience  without  feeling 
something  like  exasperation .  But  he  is  so  profusely  wise,  so  supremely  witty,  that  in  the  end  he  spoils 
one's  taste  for  any  work  save  the  highest,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  his  style.  He  has  so  much  to  say 
that  he  really  needs  a  language  of  his  own,  and,  in  trying  to  mould  one  out  of  English  materials, 
he  sometimes  dislocates  his  mother  tongue.  Get  over  conventionalities,  and  you  find  that  you  have 
met  our  greatest  writer.  The  books  are  like  some  vast,  rich  mine,  where  you  grub  through  sordid 
clay  and  rubble  before  you  find  your  gem.  When  the  jewel  is  your  own,  make  it  an  abiding  pos- 
session. We  repeat  that  this  novelist  is  a  very  great  man,  aud  no  other  words  can  describe  him." 
—  Vanity  fair. 

CHARLES  PICKENS'S  WORKS. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

With  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  in  30  vols.  demy  8vo,  £15  ;  separate  volumes, 

10s.  each. 

"  THE  CHARLES  DICKENS  EDITION." 

Complete,  with  Life  by  JOHN  FORSTER.     23  vols.  crown  8vo,  £4  3s.,  with 
Illustrations. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

Complete,  with  Life  by  JOHN  FOHSTEII.     22  vols.  crown  4te,  cloth,  £i  8s.  6d. 


MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  69  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  5s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations, 
cloth,  6s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations, 
cloth,  os. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations, 
cloth,  5s. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations, 
cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ; 
and  other  Stories,  with  SO  Illustrations, 
cloth,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.  By  JORN 
FOKSTER.  With  40  Illustration!,  cloth,  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations, 
cloth,  48. 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  4a. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  niustra- 
tions,  cloth,  4n. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  23  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  38. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLEE,  with 
•-'<;  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
with  15  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES 
FROM  ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  26  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  38. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 


THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  in  30  vols.  post  8vo,   £6 ;    separate   vols.,   4s.  each. 

THE   CABINET  EDITION. 

NOW  PUBLISHING. 

To  be  completed  in  30  vols.  small  fcap.  8vo,  Marble  Paper  Sides,  Cloth 
Backs,  with  uncut  edges,  price  Eighteenpence  each. 

A  Complete  Work  will  be  Published  every  Month,  and  each  Volume  will 
contain  Eight  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Originals. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  Two  Vols., 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD,   Two  Vols.,   OLIVER   TWIST,   GREAT 

EXPECTATIONS,  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  Two  Vols., 

SKETCHES   BY  BOZ  (November],   CHRISTMAS    STORIES   (December). 

DICKENS'S    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  leach. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  LEECH,  D.  MACLI8E,  H.A.,  K.  DOYLE,  C.  STANFIELD,  H.A,  Ac. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAEOL. 

THE  CHIMES  :  A  Goblin  Story. 

THE  CEICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH :   A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.      A  Love  Story. 

THE  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOST'S  STORY. 

•»*  Those  Editions  have  been  out  of  print  many  years. 

"  These  charming  little  red  volumes  have  long  been  exceedingly  scarce,  and  are  much  prized  by 
collectors,  who  reartily  give  fancy  prices  for  copies  of  the  first  editions.  The  present  issue  it  from 
the  original  stereotype  plates,  which,  strange  to  say,  considering  the  enormous  impression  mnde 
from  them  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  have  been  very  little  worn.  The  plates  by  Msclise, 
Doyle,  Leech,  and  Stanfield  are  faithfully  reproduced,  as  are  also  the  red  cloth  covers  with  the 
fancy  gilt  letterings.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  the  reissue  from  the  original  editions 
but  for  the  date  on  the  title-page,  and  in  the  one  case  of  the  'Christmas  Carol*  the  substitution  of 
plain  for  coloured  plates.  The  fact  that  the  edges  are  untrinuned  save  at  the  top,  instead  of  being 
gilded  all  round,  will  be  a  positive  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  bibliophiles.'— Daily  ,V«IM. 
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CHATTO  &   W/NDUS'S  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED    BOARDS,    TWO    SHILLINGS    EACH. 


By  Edmond  About. 

The  Fellah. 

By  Hamilton  Aide. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.          I    Confidences. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ?    |    Valerie's  Fate. 

By  Grant  Allen. 
Strange  Stories.  I    Philistia. 

By  Basil. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
By  Shelsley  Beauchamp. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
Ready-Money  Morti-    J    The  Monks  of  The- 


and 


boy. 
With      Harp 

Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 


lema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's 
Ba 


. 
Years' 

the 


Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 


The      Ten 

Tenant. 
Chaplain      of 

Fleet. 


By  Walter  Besant. 


. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi-       All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

tionsofMen.  Dorothy  Forster. 

The  Captains'  Boom.       Uncle  Jack. 
By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Camp  Notes.  I   Chronicles     of    No- 

Savage  Life.  I       Man's  Land. 

By  Bret  Hartc. 
An  Heiress  of  Bed    I    Californian  Stories. 

Dog.  I    Gabriel  Conroy. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring       Flip. 
Camp.  I    Maruja. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword       The   Martyrdom   of 
A  Child  of  Nature.  Madeline. 

God  and  the  Man.  Annan  Water. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor.  Matt. 

By  Mrs.  Burnett. 

Surly  Tim. 

By  Hall  Came. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

By  Mrs.  Lovctt  Cameron. 

Deceivers  Ever.  |    Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  Maclarcn  Cobban. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 
By  C.  Allston  Collins. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 


Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"  I  Say  No." 


By  Mortimer  Collins. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.        |    Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

By  Mortimer  and  F.  Collins. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 


The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

Felicia.  I    Kitty. 

By  Edward  Eggleston. 

Boxy. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Bella  Donna.  I    Never  Forgotten. 

Polly.  I    The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FranciUon. 

Olympia.  I    Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  Hain  Friswell. 

One  of  Two. 

By  Edward  Qarrett. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  Charles  Gibbon. 

The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free. 
By  Mead  and  Stream 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  Button  Cook. 

Leo.  I    Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  Egbert  Craddock. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  William  Cyplcs. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  Alphonse  Baudot. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  James  de  Millo. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  Leitli  Dcrwcnt. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.      |    Circe's  Lovers. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 

Sketches  by  Boz.          I    Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.          |    Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. 

A  Point  of  Honour.     |    Archie  Lovell. 


Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    ByBRETHARTE. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.     By  BRET 

HARTK. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By  JULIAN 

HAWTHORNE. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.     By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's," 


Bobin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World 

Say? 

In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow 

By  William  Gilbert. 

James  Duke.  I    Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  James  Greenwood. 

Dick  Temple. 

By  Andrew  Halliday. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Garth.  I    Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  ftuentin.  I    Dust. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife.    I    Beatrix  Bandolph. 
Fortune's  Fool.  | 

By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Tom  Hood. 

A  Golden  Heart. 

By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 

The  House  of  Baby. 

By  Mrs.    Alfred  Hunt. 

Thornicroft's  Model.    |    The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.        |    Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  Mark  Kershaw. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  Henry  Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle. 

By  E.  Lynn  Iiinton. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of 

Learn  Dundas, 
World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  T 


With     a     Silken 

Thread. 

Eebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love !  " 
lone. 


By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Waterdale  Neigh- 
bours. 

My  Enemy's  Daugh- 
ter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 


Linley  Bochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The    Comet    of 

Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 


By  Mrs.  Macdonell. 

Quaker  Cousins. 
By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 

The  Evil  Eye.  I    Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  New  Republic. 
By  Florence  Marryat. 

Open!  Sesame!  I    A  Little  Stepson. 

Fighting  the  Air.          |    Written  in  Fire. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

By  J.  Masterman. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
By  Brander  Matthews. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 
By  Jean  Middlemass. 
Touch  and  Go.  |    Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  D.  Christie  Murray. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  the  Gate  of  the 
Sea. 


Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The    Way     of 

World. 
A    Bit    of    Human 

Nature. 


the 


By  Alice  O'Hanlon. 

The  Unforeseen. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Whiteladies. 
By  Mrs.  Robert  O'Reilly. 

Phcebe's  Fortunes. 


By 

Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

ChandoB. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 


Ouida. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 


By  Margaret  Agnes  Paul. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 
By  James  Payn. 


Lost     Sir    Massing- 

berd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A    Woman's     Ven- 

geance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The      Clyflords      of 

Clyffe. 
The  Family    Scape- 

grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
The    Best    of  Hus- 

bands. 

Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
£200  Reward, 


Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Like  Father,  like 
Son. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than 
We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Boof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

AConfidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

From  Exile. 

A  Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

Kit :  A  Memory. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 


By  E.  C.  Price. 


Valentina. 
Gerald. 


Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
The  Foreigners. 


By  Charles  Reade. 


Never  too  Late  to 
Mend. 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place. 

The  Double  Mar- 
riage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

Cloister  and  Hearth. 


Course  of  True  Love. 

Autobiography  of  a 
Thief. 

A  Terrible  Tempta- 
tion. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 

The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Dou- 
bleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men 
and  other  Animals. 


POPULAR 

Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That 

Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pembertpn.    By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  Mrs.  PIRKIS. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  LEONABD  GBAIIAU. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  LINDA  VILLABI. 


SHILLING      BOOKS. 

Esther's  Glove.    By  B.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     By  TOM 

JERROLD. 
Curly.     By  Jons  COI.EMAN.    Hlustrated  by 

J.  C.  DOLLMAX. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  PIIELPS. 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  PHELPS. 


By  Mrs.   J.  H.  Riddell. 


Her  Mother's  Dar- 
ling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'a 
Garden  Party. 

Weird  Stories. 


Uninhabited  House 
Fairv  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 
Gardens. 


By.F.  W.  Robinson. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  James  Rnnciman. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaigu's  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'Ble  Head. 

By  Bayle  St.  John. 

A  Levantine  Family. 

By  G.  A.   Sala. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  John   Saunders. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One      Against     the 
World. 


Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Two  Dreamers. 


By  Katharine   Saunders. 

Joan  Merryweather.     |    The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  George  R.  Sims. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

By  Arthur    Sketchley. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 
By  T.  W.  Speight. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  R.  A.   Stcrndalc. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 
By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    [    Prince  Otto. 

By  Bertha  Thomas. 

Cressida.  I  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin  Player. 

By  W.  Moy  Thomas. 

A  Fight  for  Life. 
By  Walter  Thornbury. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
By  T.  Adolphus  Trollops. 

Diamond  cut  Diamond. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 


Mr.      Scarborough's 

Family. 

The  Land-Leagnens. 
The  Golden  Lion  of 

Granpere. 
John  Caldigate. 


The  Way  We  Live 
Now. 

The  American  Sena- 
tor. 

Frau  Frohmann. 

Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

By  F.  Eleanor  Trollope. 

Like  Ships  upon  the    I    Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  I    Mabel's  Progress. 

By    J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By  Ivan  Turgenieff,   &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  Mark  Twain. 


Tom  Sawyer. 

A  Tramp  Abroad. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 


Stolen  White  Ele- 
phant. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on 
the  Continent. 


By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler. 

Mistress  Judith. 
By  Sarah  Tytler. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Bride's  Pass.         |    St.  Mungo's  City. 

By  J.  S.  Winter. 

Cavalry  Life.  |    Regimental  Legends 

By  Lady  Wood. 

Sabina. 
By  Edmund  Yates. 

Castaway.  |    The  Forlorn  Hope. 

Land  at  Last. 

Anonymous. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferrold  Killed  his  Wife 


Burglars  in  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  PHELPS. 
Doom :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    By  JUSTIN  H. 

MACCAItTllY,  M.P. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Edited  by  JUSTIN  H. 

MACCARTHY,  M.P. 
A  Ban-en  Title.    By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      By   R.    Louis 

STEVENSON, 


LONDON:    C0ATTO    AND    WINDUS,    PICCADILLY,    W, 
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FURNISH      THROUGHOUT      (Regd.). 


67  TO  79,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON, 

CARPETS,    FURNITURE,    BEDDING,    DRAPERY,    FURNISHING    IRONMONGERY,    CHINA,   GLASS,   &c, 


Very  superior  Library, 
Smoking-,  or  Dining: 

Room  Chair. 

Stuffed  hair,  and  upholstered 

in  best  leather,  £3  3s. 


The  "Wolseley" 
Toilet  Service. 

In  Vandyke  Brown  or 
Olive  Oreeu,  on  Ivory 
Tinted  Ware.  Single 
Set,  68.  9d. 

Do.,  do.,  in  Rich  En- 
amelled  Colourings, 
17s.  3d. 


The  Chesterfield  Settee. 
I',  ft.  6  in.  long,  stuffed  hair,  finished  very 

soft,  £7  7s. 
With  spring  edge,  upholstered   in  best 

manner,  £8  6s. 
With  extra  quality  hair,  £8  12».  6d. 


Walnut,  Birch, 

or   Ebonized 
Occasional  Table 

Etag-ere. 
17  in.  by  17  in.,  27  in. 

high,  12s.  '.i.l. 

Elxmized  and  Gold 

ditto,  17s.  6d. 


Mir 

The  Parisian  Easy 
Chair 

Upholstered  and  finished  in  the 
brat  manner,  £4  IBs. 


Occasional   Table. 
Ebonized  or  Walnut,  covered  with   Indian 

Tapestry  and  Fringe. 

Top,  18  in.  by  18  in  ,  21s.;  21  in,  by  21  in., 
25s.  6d. 


Handsome  Black  and  Gold 
Glass. 

With  Shelves.  Best  Plates. 

^  feet  C  inches  wide  by  1  feet  high, 
£•2  17s.  6d. 


Black  and  Gold  or  Walnut 
and   Gold   Decorated 

Corner  Bracket. 
8s.  9d.     Post  free,  9d.  extra. 


Ditto,  in  all  gilt  frame,  £3  3s. 

Orders  per  Post  receive  prompt  and  faithful  attention. 

POST 


Occasional  Easy  Chair*, 
Upholstered  in  Eieh  Silk  Tapestries 

and  Plush,  with  Carved  Banisters,  or 

stuffed  at  back,  28s.  6d. 
An  immense  variety  of  Easy  Chain 

always  on  view  in  the  Show-rooms. 


LEADED    WINDOW 
BLINDS, 

/it  lieu  of  Cme,  Wire,  and  Wicktr  Work. 

From  10s.  each, 

UNEQUALLED  FOB 

BRILLIANCY,  DURABILITY, 
AND  CLEANLINESS. 

DESIGNS   AND  PRICES  FREE. 

WILLIAM   RAMSEY, 

FARRINGDON  GLASS  WORKS, 
29,    Farringdon    Street,    E.C 


ARISON-PEARD&C? 


ARTISTIC-WORK 
IN -METAL- WOOD 
AND- STONE  3& 


MEDALS 

LONDON- 1551-8-1862. 

PARIS 1855  •  1567 

DUBLIN 1553  •  I865i 

PHILADELPHIA-1876. 


21st  Thousand.     Price  One  Shilling. 

SOUVENIR   OF 

"FADST"  at  the  LYCEUM. 

By  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

1 1  'itli  18  Illustrations  and  Facsimile  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irrimjs  Aiitoyrtijih. 

"Prettily  illustrated."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Forms  a  capital  memorial  handbook."— The  World. 

"  A  charming  shilling  souvenir." — Society. 

"  A  good  permanent  memento." — 2"fte  Graphic. 

"  All  who  wish  to  preserve  a  pleasant  souvenir  should  take  care 
lo  invest  A  shilling."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Tastefully  illustrated."—  The  I'ra. 

"  The  illustrations  are  all  good  ...  an  admirable  memento." 
Glasgow  Herald. 


Price  Three  Shillings. 

The  YEAR'S  ART,  1887. 

COMPILED    BY 

MARCUS  B.  HUISH,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  "  The  Art  Journal." 

A  concise  epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Artists'  Names  and 
Addresses. 

The  New  Volume  will  be  ready  by  Christmas,  and  orden'are 
now  being  received  by  the  Publishers. 


OP1XIOXS  OF  THE  PRESS  OX  PKEriOI'S  rOLS. 

For  those  who  have  to  do  with  Art  and  Artists  it  is  indu- 
pcnsable."— Athenmm. 

"  It  is  now  recognised  as  indispensable." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  comprehensiveness  of  the  volume  is  surprising."— 
Harper1!  Magazine. 

"  Well  arranged,  compact,  and  full."—  World. 

"Now  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  This  useful  little  book." — Nineteenth  Century. 

"  Indispensable  handbook  for  Artists  and  Journalists  con- 
lected  with  Art." — Bookseller. 


LONDON:  J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  26,  IVY  LANE, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGH   CLASS   SEEDS    FOR   THE    VEGETABLE    GARDEN,    FLOWER    GARDEN,    AND    THE    FARM. 


VEITCH'S    SPECIALITIES    IN    VEGETABLE    SEEDS. 

VEITCH'S  SPECIALITIES  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS.    VEITCH'S  SPECIALITIES  IN  POTATOES. 

SHOULD    BE    GROWN    IN    EVERY    GARDEN. 


VEITCH'S  CRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEEDS,  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE  OR  ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY, 

OF  FINEST  QUALITY,  EXTKA  MACHINE  CLEANED,  AND  GROWTH  GUAEANTEED. 


VEITCH'S 


SPECIALLY   SELECTED    STOCKS    OF    SWEDES  AND   MANGOLDS 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  CULTIVATION. 


VEITCH'S    GLADIOLI, 

A  LARGE   COLLECTION,   EMBRACING   ALL   THE    FINEST   HYBRIDS    OF   THE    GANDAVENSIS   SECTION,   AND   ALSO 

LEMOINE'S   NEW   HARDY   HYBRID   SPOTTED   VARIETIES, 
AWARDED  EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATES  BY  TSE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


See  Seed  Catalogue  for  1887 ',  forwarded  gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  of  every  description. 

FULHAM  NURSERY  and  SOUTHFIELDS, 
for  Fruit  Trees. 


COOMBE  WOOD,  KINGSTON  HILL, 

for  Hardy  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Trees,  Roses  in  pots,  &c.,  &c. 
MIDDLE  GREEN  FARM,  SLOUGH, 

for  the  cultivation  of  Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

and  also  Roses. 


Catalogues  of  every  kind  forwarded  gratis,  and  post-free,  on  application.     All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Chelsea — 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


GREAT  BARGAE-For  Sale,  Cheap, 

ENGRAVINGS    AFTER 

SIR  J,  E,  MILLAIS, 


BART.,     R.A. 


Effie  Deans  -  -  •- 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
New  Laid  Eggs  -  - 
The  Huguenot  -  -  - 


Size  of  Engraved 
Size  of  Frame.          surface. 

42x34  27x20 

42x  34  27ix  m 

30ix23i  i9xi3i 

38x28  24* 


The  above  are  in  good  condition,  framed  in  Oak 
and  Gold,  with  Plate  Glass,  and  make  very 
attractive  and  handsome  Pictures. 


Apply — HENRY  DEAN, 
e/o  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.,  294,  City  Eoad,  London. 


THEATRE     ROYAL 


Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 


New  and  Original  Sporting  Drama, 

A  RUN  OF  LUCK, 

Written  by  HENRY  PETTITT  and  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 

Incidental  Music  by  OSCAR  BARRETT.  The  Properties  by  FRED.  LABHAUT. 

The  Scenery  by  HENRY  EMDEN.  Machinist,  JAMES  SKINNEK. 

THK   "WHOLE  PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

AUGUSTUS    HARRIS. 


CHAK^ 

Harry  Copsley  ..  Mr  J.  G.  GRAHAME. 

LCTEBS. 

The  Auctioneer  ...  Mr.  MARSHALL  MOORE. 
Tom  Catchpole  Mr.  L  MERRICK. 
Hughie  Hawthorn     Mr.  E.  POWELL. 
Cerberus  Mr.  RITSSKT.r. 

John  Copsley  .......  Mr.  J.  BEAUCHAMP. 
Squire  Selby  ...  Mr.  WILLIAM  HIGNOLD. 
George  Selby  Mr.  E.  W.  GARDINER. 
Captain  Trevor  ...Mr.  CHAS.  CARTWRIGHT. 
Charlie  Sandown  ...  Mr.  HARKY  NICHOLLS. 
Jim  Ladybird  ...  Mr.  VICTOR  STEVENS. 
Lord  Earlswood  .  Mr.BASIL  WEST. 
The  Duke  Mr.  ARTHUR  YATES. 
JoeBunny  Mr.  JOHN  RIDLEY. 
Sam  Tomkinson  (Jockey)  ...  Mr.  N.  BARRY. 
The  Stationmaster...  Mr.  W.  T.  ELWORTHY. 
Lawyer  Parsons  ..  Mr.  LOUIS  CAL  VERT. 
Judge  Parke  Mr.  J.  RIDLEY. 
E.  S.  Chown  (Clerk  of  Scales)  .  Mr.  PARKEK. 

The  Railway  Porter  . 
Daisy  Copsley  
Mabel  Selby  

.     ...     Mr.  St.  GEORGE. 
Miss  ALMA  MURRAY. 
Miss  COMPTON 

Aunt  Mary    
Phccbe  Wood      ...    . 
Mrs.  Willmore 
Mrs.  Seymour  
Maude  De  Lacy.  .  .  Mis 
Parker       
Mary  
Lucy  Byefield     ... 

...    Mies  M.  A.VICTOR. 
..     Miss  EDITH  BRUCE. 
Miss  MARIE  DALTRA 
.     Miss  LIZZIE  BYRON. 
3  LILLIAN  MILLWARD. 
Miss  LYDIA  RACHEL. 
Miss  MABEL  COATES. 
..    Miss  SOPHIE  EYRE. 

Private  Boxes  from  £1  Is.  to  £6  6s.  Orchestra  Stalls,  10s.  Grand  Circle  Seats- 
Front  Row,  7s. ;  other  Rows,  6s.  First  Circle  Seats — Front  Row,  5s.;  other  Rows,  is. 
Balcony,  3s.  Pit,  2s.  Lower  Gallery,  Is.  Upper  Gallery,  6d. 

Doors  open  at  7  ;  Performance  will  commence  at  7.15. 

NOTICE.— No  Early  Doors,  except  at  Christmas. 

The  only  authorised  Box  Office  is  in  the  Theatre,  and  is  open  daily  from  Tim  till  Fin 
tinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  KEMP. 

Treasurer          J.  S.  FLEMING. 

All  communications  on  any  subject  whatever  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  LESSEE 
and  not  to  any  individual  member  of  the  Staff. 
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<£muuc(, 


Direct   Iiii/iorfi'i-N  of 

6cm,  B   6alt>,  0   ;uvb  ®  Silbcr  B  Burgles, 

(Selections  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Reference  or  Deposit.} 


JMkletft, 


fIDusfins,   Ikinfeobs,   Embroifcerics,   (Sau3cs,   Silhs,   Ibinfcoo   Carveo  furniture, 
Curtains,  IRugs,  fIDats,  arms,  jpotter^,  ^0^0,  Tborns,  Goola. 


Inbifln 

*»•""*     II 


428'  * 

Near  ORCHARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


H.    80HWE1TZEK 
&  CO. 


10,  ADAM  STREET, 

STKANP, 
LONDON,    W.C. 


Schweitzer's   Cocoatina, 

ANTI-DYSPEPTIC  COCOA  OE  CHOCOLATE  POWDER. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  without  sugar  or  admixture. 

THE    FACULTY  pronounce  it  "  the  most  nutritious,  perfectly  digestible  Beverage  for  BREAKFAST,  LUNCHEON, 
or  SUFFER,"  and  Invaluable  for  Invalids  and  Young  Children.     Four  times  the  strength  of  "  Preparations  "  thickened,  yet 

weakened,  with  arrowroot,  starch,  &c.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 
Made  instantaneously  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  breakfast-cup,  costing  less  than  a  half-penny. 

COCOATINA  A  LA  VANILLE 

Is  the  most  delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  may  be  taken  when  richer  Chocolate  is  prohibited. 
_  Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  &c.,  in  airtight  Tin  Packets,  at  la.  6d.,  3s.,  &c.  _ 


75    JPEK.    OIE-Wr.     Fuel    Saved    toy    Using-    the 

"WILSON"  PATENT  COOKING  RANGES  AND  STOVES. 

Received  GOLD  MEDAL  and  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION;  the  Highest  Award  (SILVER  MEDAL)  at 

THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION;  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION; 

AND  HIGHEST  AWARD 

GREAT    INTERNATIONAL    INVENTIONS    EXHIBITION,    1885; 

Also  the  Highest  Award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  Dublin,  1884,  for  the  fourth  time, 

Making  the  15th  time  the  "  WILSON  "  Ranges  have  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD. 

Are  portable,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  will  cur*  smoky  chimneys,  are  stronger  and  have  larger  Ovens  and 
Boilers  than  those  of  other  makers.     Daily  in  use  at  227,  High  Holborn,  near  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

BOILERS  MADE  OF  COPPEK. 

THE  WILSON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Castings  in  Bronze  and  Iron  supplied  to  the  Trade. 
Show   IR-ooms,— SST,     HTOM    HOLBOJEUV. 

FOUNDRY  AND  WORKS,  PEARTREE  ST.,  GOSWELL  RD. 
ILLUSTRATE!)  PRICE  LIST  FHF.F,. INSPECTION  INVITED. 

SAUNDEBS'S     FACE      POWDER, 

OR 

BLOOM     OF     IT  I  IT  O  IT, 

Retains  its  superiority  over  all  other  cosmetics  for  preserving  the  Beauty  and  Freshness  of  the  Complexion.     It  is  of  a  delicate  roseate  hue  and  perfectly  harmless. 
Price  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. ;  free  by  post  for  7,  13,  or  33  stamps. 

Also  prepared  without  colour,  as  SACNDKBS'B  Pure  White  Face  Powder,  and  for  Brunettes  of  a  Jaune  or  Cream  tint.    Price  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ;  free  for  13  or  33  stamps. 

To  avoid  the  substitution  of  the  many  worthless  imitations  of  this  world-renowned  article,  observe  the  name  and  address, 

J.  TOUZEAU  SAUNDERS,  312,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  throughout  the  World. 


HEATING'S 

COUGH 
LOZENGES. 


Absolutely  the  best  remedy  ever 
made  for 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  Doctors. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  IN  TINS,  1/H  EACH. 


TV/TADAME  TUSSAUD'S  EXHIBITION.— PORTRAIT  MODELS  of  H.M.  The  QUEEN  and 
-  principal  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  the  Compte  de  Paris,  the  Due 
D'Aumale,  the  late  Franz  Liszt.  Grand  Group— Lord  Dufferin,  Indian  Tributary  Princes.  Over  400  portrait 
models.  Orchestra,  3  to  5,  and  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is.  Children  under  12,  Gd.  Extra  rooms,  6d. 
Open  from  8  till  10. 


Just  Published,  Price  6s.    ( I  ide  Review*.) 

The  World  of  Thought. 

A  NOVEL.    By  the  Author  of  •'  Before  I  Began  to  Speak." 
LOBDOH  :  SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  4,  Stationer.'  Hall  Court. 

Post  free  6d.  each.    (Vide  Reviews.) 

Before  I  Began  to  Speak.    (By  a  Baby.) 

How  to  Become  Witty.      I     Heart  or  Brain? 

THE  FLEET  PRINTING-  WOHKS,  14,  Whitefriari  Street,  B.C. 

Post  free  It.,  cloth  2«. 

The  Beauties  of  Festtu. 

Selections  from  P.  J.  Bailey's  celebrated  Poem. 

Orer  195  favourable  Reviews  have  been  given  of  the  above. 

Lo.M>o:f :  LONGMANS  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


READY    THE    FIRST    WEEK    IN    NOVEMBER 

PBICE     ONE     SHILLING. 

A   SOUVEXIK    OF 

A.  IRTJN   OF  LTJOK 

AT    DRURY    LANE. 
By  WALLACE  L.  CROWD Y. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  JAS.  STUBQESS,  F.  O.  KITTOH, 
and  others.  Miss  ALMA  MURRAY  has  given  several  sittings  for  a 
full-length  costume  portrait  as  "  Daisy  Copsley." 

London:    J.    S.    VIRTUE    &    CO.,    Limited, 
26,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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THE  ART  ANNUAL   ADVERTISER. 


Hill, 
St.  Pauls  Churchyard,  London, 


USEFUU'RESENTS! 

Microscopes,  complete  with  Apparatus, 
from  £5  5  0. 

Telescopes — The  'Student'  is  fitted  with  finest 
3in.  Object  Glass  and  3  Eyepieces,  £14  10  o. 

Aneroid  Barometers,  5in.  Dial,  from  15s. 


MATHEMATICAL  INSTBUMENTS. 


"  Good  Eyesitfit  a  messing." 

DOLLOND'S  SPECIAL  METHOD  OF  TESTING 
THE   SIGHT. 


SPECTACLES,  from  2s.  6d.  per  pair. 

Opera  Glasses,  from  ais. 
Field  Glasses,  from  42s.  (Cases  included). 


TO   H.R.H.   THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES,   THE   EMPRESS   OF   GERMANY,   &c. 

BRAND  &CO.'S 


BRAND  &CO/S 

INVALID  SOUPS, 

Potted  Meats, 
YORK  AND  GAME  PIES, 

ETC. 


Award. 

International  Health  Exhibition, 
SILVER    MEDAL, 

Being  highest  award  for  goods  of  a 
similar  nature. 


^^r^^ES^*5***?  <<  w 

£ft«*«*!8M 


.BEEF  TEA,YEAI, 

MUTTON  &  CHICKEN  JJKO. 
TURTLE  SOUP  &  JELLY,  GAlFS'jOOT 

3VIE/VT    L02E-NGES    11   LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET.  MAYFAIB.  W.  '(j 


Al    SAUCE, 

A  fine  tonic  and  digestive. 


An  excellent  Relish  for  "  Fish, 
Flesh,  or  Fowl." 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  imita- 
tions. Each  genuine  article  is  signed 
hy  BRAND  &  Co.,  No.  11,  Little 
Stanhope  Street,  Hertford  Street, 
Mayfair,  W. 


Lancet,  March  18th,  1876.       ANALYTICAL  EECOEDS.       ESSENCE  OF  BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL,  AND  CHICKEN.      (BEAXD  &  Co.) 
"Although  these  preparations  can  now  hardlj  bewailed  novelties,  we  notice :them  on  ^account  of ^  their  great  value  in  medical  practice.    They  consist  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  flesh, 

d  cold, 


AtuMMivii  tutjBe  preparauons  can  now  aaruiy  ue  cuueu  uuveiues,  we  UULIUO  tueiu  on  account  01  uieir  great,  value  in  meuirvu  practice.     J  ney  consist  ol  tne  pure  nuce  of  the 
extracted  by  heat  and  clarified,  but  not  concentrated,  and  otherwise  untouched.     The  juice  sets  to  a  thin  jelly  as  clear  as  sherry,  and  the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  perfectly  preserved.     The  first 
idea  of  this  kind  of  preparation  is  due,  we  think,  to  Dr.  Druitt,  and  if  so,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  useful  combination  of  food  and  stimulant.     The  essences  are  best  usei 


but  may  also  be  liquefied  by  heat,  and  used  as  enemata.    Of  course  they  do  not  keep  long  when  once  opened." 


THE    ANNUAL 


Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings 


IS 


OPEN 


AT 


THOMAS    MCLEAN'S    GALLERY, 

7,    HAYMARKET,    LONDON. 


it 


OSBORNE,  BAUER,  AND  CHEESEMAN'S 

FOR 

CHAPS, 


Glycerine  &  Honey 
Jelly,  "-*»- 

For  softening:  and  improving  the  HANDS,  FACE,  and 
SKIN  generally,  and  for  allaying  irritation  caused  by 
HEAT,  and  roughness  occasioned  by  COLD  "\V1NDS. 


CHILBLAINS, 
ROUGHNESS   OF 


In  Bottles,  6d.,  is.,  is.  6d. ;  and  Metallic  Tubes,  6d.  and  is. 


SKIN,  &c. 

Post  free,  2d.  extra. 


'THE  INCOMPARABLE 
SMELLING  SALTS," 

As  supplied  to  the  Queen. 
(Lately    styled    Inexhaustible.} 


INVALUABLE  IN  HOT  ASSEMBLIES. 

Always  Refreshing. 

Of  great  value  in  the  Sick  Room.' 

The  best  companion  at  Church,  Chapel, 

Sail,  Theatre,  or  any  heated  assembly. 

Bottles,  is.,  is.  6d-,  2S.,  and  25.  6d.    Free  by 
Post,  2d.  extra. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.     Manufactured  solely  by 

OSBORNE,  BAUER,  AND  CHEESEMAN, 

ipErfumrrS  10  tljc  «auccn, 

Proprietors  of  "BABY'S  SOAP,"  HEAD  and  BATH  SOAP,  &c. 
19,     GOLDEN    SQVAJtE,    JlEfUSlfT    STREET,    LONDON. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  finest  Arroivroot, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOOR 

Is  a  Household  Requisite  of  Constant  Utility 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND 

THE  SICK  ROOM. 

NOTE.— Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufacturers,  who  offer  the  guarantee 
of  their  long-established  reputation  for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 
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